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INTRODUCTION 

“The right management of schools is one af the largest 
social problems with which this generation is struggling." 
So wrote Superintendent Tarbell of Providence, fifty years 
ago. His statement applies with equal truth and force to 
the present generation. 

That some progress in the management of city schools 
has been made since the struggles in the years of beginnings 
recounted in this volume cannot be doubted. In the years 
of the' twentieth century following the period covered by this 
study and influenced somewhat by the errors and acMeve- 
ments in the development of the city supeidntendency of 
schools in the nineteenth century, still further progress baa 
been made in lifting city school administration out of the 
casual, empirical and political toward the unified, scientific 
and professional. 

It is somewhat surprising and disconcerting, in the light 
of present day claims of achievements in city school ad- 
ministration, to find how old some of the present trouble- 
some problems are and how similar are the problems of the 
city superintendent of schools in 1935 to those of his pre- 
decessor in 1845 or 1885. Too little value has been derived 
from the lessons of the past. Structures and practices tend 
to persist in the social order even into the day when such 
structures and practices are out of harmony with the new 
order and are no longer, needed or desirable. Many a super- 
intendent would have been saved from pitfalls and could 
have understood what to him was not understood in the 
attitudes and practices of some of the individuals and organ- 
izations of his city had he been familiar with the history of 
the schools of the earlier years. 

Superintendents have had too meagre knowledge of the 
facts of the history of the schools under their supervision, 
and of other cities due, in part, to the lack of adequate, ac- 
curate and impartial histories of these schools easily avail- 
able in readable form. There are histories of these schools 
but most of them have been locally produced and often fcwr 
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the purpose of showing how good or how bad the schools 
are. There are other studies of particular movements in 
school administration and of particular sections of the 
coimtry. This volume presents the facts from reliable 
sources and for thirty-nine of the larger cities well distrib- 
uted to cover all sections of the United States. The Author 
has shown excellent judgment of relative values and has 
selected out of a great volume of materials those materials 
which contribute most to an accurate and useful history of 
the period studied. He has presented the data and inter- 
pretations of them in a form that will be found both inter- 
esting and stimulating. 

While this volume is devoted to a study of the larger 
city school systems its findings are almost equally valid for 
the smaller cities and for rural school systems. What was 
done in the larger centers of population powerfully influ- 
enced the courses of action in the less populous areas. 

Social progress is not along an even firont. This has 
been well shown in the origin and development of the city 
superintendency of schools and in the achievements of the 
schools in the several cities. This unevenness is found not 
alone among city school systems as a whole but in any 
school where there are a few teachers — ^methods and mater- 
ials a decade' or a generation apart may be found on the two 
sides of the hall separating the classrooms. Bad practices 
discarded in good systems and classrooms will be found 
operating a half century later in other systems and class- 
rooms. The schools of the country show peaks and high- 
lands which long have been illuminated by the rays of pro- 
gress while the canyons and lowlands are untouched by the 
light of the coming of the new day. The statement of the 
Boston sub-committee in 1847 on why the school super- 
intendency should be established, sets forth the aims and 
purposes of such a service in terms as modem as though 
written three quarters of a century later. Intelligence and 
^orance, self effacing service and selfishness have shared 
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in deteimining the devious course of the development of the 
superintendency of schools. 

From the very beginnings there are many evidences that 
school superintendents set the educational above the busi- 
ness functions. Business was thought to hamper the sui)er- 
intendent in his real work. Boards of education were much 
more ready to place the educational affairs under the super- 
intendent and were usually reluctant to if not actually opposed 
to giving the superintendent any authority in the business 
affairs. Duality of control was favored by some of the 
best superintendents — one control for business and another 
separate control for education. The conception that every- 
thing for which money is spent in school administration is 
for the education of the children and, consequently, that edu- 
cational needs and processes must determine the business 
and the materials had little recognition in the nineteenth 
century and even yet lacks anything like full recognition. The 
movement for unitary control is s®l meeting the back-wash 
from these earlier years. Points of view and programs as 
well as men and their actions must be judged by the light 
available at the time they existed. It must also be kept in 
mind that early boards of education and school superinten- 
dents had no fore-runners to show them the way. They 
doubtless did the best they could. Some of them made 
valuable history for the profit of later years. All who are 
interested in the right management of the schools will find 
themselves indebted to the author of this book for his valu- 
able and much needed contributions to the history of the 
origin and early development of the superintendency of city 
schools. 

San Francisco Joseph Marr Gwinn 

January 1985. 
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FOREWORD 

The purpose of the author is to present the facts con- 
cerning the city superintendency of schools in the United 
States during the nineteenth century as gleaned from a 
study of the office in the following cities : Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, California; Denver, Colorado; New Haven, 
Connecticut; Wilmington, Delaware; Washington, District 
of Columbia; Atlanta and Savannah, Georgia; Chicago, 
Illinois; Indianapolis, Indiana; Louisville, Kentucky; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Baltimore, Maryland; Boston, Spring- 
field and Worcester, Massachusetts; Detroit, Michigan; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kansas City and St. Louis, Mis- 
souri; Omaha, Nebraska; Jersey City and Newark, New 
Jersey; Brooklyn, Buffalo, New York and Rochester, New 
York; Cincinnati and Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, Oregon; 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania ; Providence, 
Rhode Island; Memphis and Nashville, Tennessee; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Richmond, Virginia; Seattle, Washington; 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These cities were selected on the 
basis of the following criteria: iwpulation of one hundred 
thousand or more; historical importance; significant or 
unique educational chairacteristics ; a representation of all 
states and sections of the nation possible. The data secured 
in the original records of the city councils and boards of 
education, with contemporary state statutes, periodicals, 
and newspapers, constituted the bulk of the material ob- 
tained, although secondary sources were given more than 
a cursory examination. 

While, on the surface, a study of state statutes, city 
ordinances, and board of education rules and regulations 
may appear to offer a satisfactory solution of the problem, 
it has been deemed wise to approach it also through an- 
other avenue; namely, a study of the men who filled the 
office of city superintendent. This has been considered 
desirable for the reason that, while many forces contributed 
to the origin and growth of this office, the officeholder, in 
meeting and coping with these forces, figured largely in the 



shaping of the superintendency. This phase of the study 
will also be of value in that it will make possible the pro- 
jection of lines of progress into the future, not only in re- 
gard to the superintendency in the abstract, but also in re- 
gard to the men who accept the challenge. Whatever light 
may be thrown on this great body of American explorers, 
who “scorn delights, and live laborious days,” will be con- 
sidered worthwhile. The significance and expediency of 
securing such knowledge may be inferred from a considera- 
tion of Chapter I. It is noteworthy that we have least 
knowledge concerning that period in the history of educa- 
tion in the United States of which we probably have most 
need of knowledge; namely, the last half or three quarters 
of a century. The present investigation is intended as a 
mere beginning in the imperative study of this fascinating 
field. 

The first step in the study was to make use of the re- 
sources of a number of libraries, especially those of Yale 
University and the University of Pennsylvania. When it 
became evident that the most important data were to be 
found in the cities involved, a letter was sent to the super- 
intendent of schools in each city, requesting aid in the 
locating of original records and of other sources, both 
primary and secondary. The response was most encourag- 
ing. lii^en the cities were visited the superintendents were 
instrumental in making data available, and to them, above 
all others, must go the credit for bringing to light the most 
valuable material contained herein. The author is greatly 
indebted^ also, to the secretaries of the boards of education, 
the clerks of the city councils, the librarians of public and 
private libraries, and the newspapers, which opened their 
files for inspection. While the courtesy and assistance of 
these men in each city was a source of great helpfulness, it 
must nevertheless be stated that the study would neither 
kave been started nor have approached the stage of consum- 
mation which it has, had it not been for the encouragement, 
advice, and service of a group of individuals, again too 
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numerous to mention, among; whom the following were con- 
spicuous: Dr. John Seiler Brubacher and Dr. Frank E. 
Spaulding, of Yale University; Dr. John H. Minnick and Dr. 
James Collins Miller, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. Edward H. Reisner, of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. The author tenders to them a sincere acknowledg- 
ment for their helpfulness ; to them is due in large part such 
merit as the study may possess. 

Finally, acknowledgment must be made to those who 
aided and encouraged in the more tedious processes involved 
in collecting the data and making possible the treatment 
accorded them. Chief among this group were Flora F. Jones 
and Frances Johnson. 

This material appeared in manuscript, in a slightly dif- 
ferent form, as “A Dissertation Presented to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Yale University, in Candidacy for 
the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy.” 


T. L. E. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE OPPORTUNITY OP THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT 
OP SCHOOLS 

Plutarch attributes to "Euripides or some other” the re- 
mark that “the first requisite of happiness is that a man be 
bom in a great city.”^ Truly, this is the age of the city and, 
even more strikingly, the age of the large city. While great 
cities appeared in antiquity, to the dwellers in them modem 
New York would have appeared as fantastic as any 
observation Swift attributed to Gulliver.® A student 
of the municipal life of the nineteenth century has 
aptly stated that the “most remarkable social pheno- 
menon of the present century is the concentration of popu- 
lation in cities.”® 

The growth of cities has been, in large measure, a result 
of the Industrial Revolution. It is true that the trek to 
cities has existed for many centuries. It was the latter 
nineteenth century, however, when the extraordinary shift 
of population from rural to urban areas took place. Further- 
more, the demand for a greatly increased labor supply, 
which was a direct outcome of the Industrial Revolution, re- 
sulted in an excessive immigration to America, and the 
new population became unduly concentrated in the large 
cities. This influx not only added greatly to the number of 
those who must receive educational service but also in- 
creased the complexity of an adequate educational pro- 
gram and made it more difficult, because of the diversified 
population, to provide the facilities required. 

Such expansion in numbers, with the improvements 
which accompanied the more recent changes brought about 
by the Industrial Revolution, made necessary and possible 
further marvelous developments. Significant changes re- 
sulted in transportation facilities; methods of receiving, 
preserving, and distributing food supplies; water, sewage 

1 Benham, W. F., Book of Quotatiana, Proverbs and Household. 

Words, p. 463. 

■2 Reed, T. H., Municipal Government in the UnMed States, p. 3. 

3 Weber, A. F., The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, p. 1. 
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disposal, and lighting systems; et cetera. These various 
types of service and the increasing variety of productive 
and business enterprises have created a notable increase in 
the number of vocational opportunities offered, and a 
variety within each field. These opportunities in turn led to 
a demand for an expansion and differentiation of the educa- 
tional program far beyond the imagination of the educator 
of earlier days. 

Another important outcome of this revolution in the 
industrial world has been the change in the relationship of 
employee to employer. Formerly the relationship was in the 
main personal. The apprentice worked for his master and 
the journeyman worked for his employer. Even if the em- 
ployer had several men working for him, his relationship to 
them was individual rather than collective. The conditions 
brought about by the Industrial Revolution made it im- 
perative for workers to combine in organizations for the pro- 
tection of their economic interests and for mutual helpful- 
ness in other ways. The advancing recognition gradually 
won by the workers and their insistence upon the provision 
of adequate educational opportunity for their children threw 
an enormously increased burden upon the schools, as com- 
pared with the previous situation in which the education of 
the “poor” was relatively neglected. Another demand of 
the workers was for compulsory school attendance legis- 
lation, which brought the school system face to face with 
the responsibility of providing education for all the 
children of all the people for a greater number of years. 
Thus, again, the magnitude and complexity of the educa- 
tional service increased. 

The concentration in the dly of people of wealth and 
talent gave it the lead in cultural development. This 
brought with it the opportunity and the obligation of pro- 
viding education on increasingly higher levels. Such devel- 
opments in the city were far in advance of those in less 
populated areas and resulted in bringing into the cities 
interested persons from all parts of the country. This 
demand for a higher level and for greater variety within 
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the educational service brought a further challenge to 
educational leadership within the city. 

The rapid progress of the cities led to an extension of 
influence far beyond the limits of their own boundaries. 
This influence aroused, not infrequently, the distrust of 
those living in the less( populated areas. The distrust mani- 
fested itself in state legislation which, in many cases, limited 
the freedom of cities. The near approach to the ridiculous 
in this regard is found in a statute of the State of California 
concerning Los Angeles which made the emplo3mient of a 
clerk or secretary to aid the superintendent of schools illegal 
and yet permitted the employment of “teachers” for secre- 
tarial purposes.^ Toward the end of the nineteenth century 
there was a fortunate tendency on the part of the state to 
interfere less with strictly municipal affairs. 

The urgency of the need and the availability of financial 
resources brought about a more rapid development of educa- 
tional facilities in the city than in the rural areas. The pro- 
vision of new types of educational service in the cities was 
usually followed first by the provisions of similar facilities 
in other communities and later by the general adoption of 
parts of the program by the state as a whole. Usually 
cities not only have met the minimum standards as specified 
by the state but have made even more adequate provisions. 

The cities began to vie with each other in the provisions, 
of educational facilities in excess of the minimum standards 
established by the state. They began to be on the lookout 
for improvements. This resulted in much intervisitation 
on the part of those interested in school administration and 
led to a wholesome comparison of services and results. 
There was a demand for educational leaders who recognized 
the best practices of various cities and were prepared to 
meet the challenge of a comparison between the results be- 
ing achieved in their community and the achievements in 
other places. 

The expansion and increasing complexity of organization 
^ Los Angalftfi , Minutes, Boa/rd of Education, November 26, 1885. 
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necessary to provide the essential services brought to an 
issue the question of resi)onsibility for the management of 
community life. The functional interrelationships of the 
municipal council and the board of education had to be 
worked through to a satisfactory solution. The increase in 
the matters which had to be cared for by the educational 
authority brought to the fore the problem of providing more 
adequately for these functions. Herein have been found the 
opportunities and the responsibilities of the city super- 
intendent of schools. 
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CHAPTER II 

AGENCIES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE ADMINISTRATION OF 

CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS BEFORE THE ESTABLISHMENT 
OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

In order to consider this problem in a valid maimer it is 
necessary that a statement be made concerning the con- 
ditions which, for the purpose of this study, shall warrant 
the assertion that the superintendency has been established. 
The indigenous and evolutionary characteristics of the ad- 
ministration of the school systems in question make the 
formulation of such a statement exceedingly difficult. The 
inexpediency of asserting that the superintendency was 
established at a specific time is clearly evident from a con- 
sideration of the expression of Thomas Stockwell, Commis- 
sioner of Education in Rhode Island for many years, that 
‘"under the old regime of the local school committee, as the 
sole custodian of the power of control, now and then, in a 
town, an individual would come to the front whose natural 
love for the work was such he could not quench it, and so 
he was obliged to take it up as a labor of love, and as a re- 
sult the schools began at once to improve in every direction. 

“Now, that man was actually a superintendent of schools, 
and he exercised the functions of that office, though he was* 
never called such, never elected, nor, [sic] indeed, never 
thought of as such.’'^ Similarly city clerks, secretaries of 
boards of education, treasurers of boards of education, et 
cetera, in certain cases might be regarded as superintend- 
ents. For our purposes in this chapter, however, these 
individuals will be considered forerxmners of the super- 
intendents. In only those situations where the name super- 
intendent has been commonly used will the office be con- 
sidered as having been established. 

This concept of when the superintendency shall be con- 
sidered to have been established in any city is arbitrary 
and indefensible except in that it will facilitate the treat- 
ment of materials available and lend itself, more than any 


1 Rhode Island, School Report^ p. 118, 1884. 
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other treatment, to making comprehensible the facts 
presented. Our chief interest is in those begiimings of the 
superintendency which grew and had a widespread in- 
fluence. Little attention therefore will be given to situa- 
tions of the tsrpe Dr. Noble® referred to with respect to New 
Orleans, which admittedly have had little or no direct in- 
fluence in present-day administrative practices. For a 
similar reason it is not deemed expedient to delve back many 
centuries into the practices of city school systems, for city 
school systems, in their extended development, are not much 
older than the superintendency; in fact, in a surprising 
number of cases they are not so old as the superintendency. 

The first task is to present the school administrative 
agencies in cities having public school systems before the 
superintendency existed; and the second to present the facts 
in regard to cities without public school systems previous 
to the establishment of the superintendency. Both are 
necessary for an intelligent consideration of the factors 
which brought about the establishment of the super- 
intendency. 

Suzzallo, in his treatise on The Rise of Local School Super- 
vision in Massachusetts, has presented the facts relating to 
the administration of schools as regulated through the town 
meeting.* The activity of the town meeting in the field of 
education continued in certain cities until the establishment 
of the superintendency, although, in a far greater number 
of cases, the city council was responsible for the creation of 
the school committee and other agents of administration. 
The eastern states in the first three decades of the nine- 
teenth century were not actively engaged in education and 
frequently, in city charters, gave absolute control of edu- 
cation to the municipal authorities. A similar authority 
was granted in the West and South in later decades because 
the newness or poorness of the area prevented widespread 

2 Noble, S. C., “Early School Superintendents in New Orleans " 
School and Society, Vol. 24, pp. 274-279, November, 1931. 

2 Suzzallo, H., The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts, 
pp. 5-23. 
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state activity in education. This grant of control was desir- 
able, for the concentration of wealth and educational de- 
mands of the city were such as to lead the educational 
developments in the city much in advance of the less 
wealthy and more simply organized sections of the state. 
So considerable was the delegation of educational affairs to 
the city that in many instances the feeling developed that 
the control of education belonged to the electorate of the- 
city. This feeling was evinced not only in the popular elec- 
tion of the superintendent but to an even greater extent 
in the frequent demands of the people and press that the 
city superintendent be “home talent” or an elector. This 
condition, as well as the control exercised over phases of 
the sui)ermtendency, such as its establishment, the election 
of the superintendent, and the salary paid, will be made 
evident in following chapters. It is sufficient here to say 
that in a very large number of cases the school committee- 
appointed by the council was checked in many ways. In. 
the following paragraphs will be found instances of munic- 
ipal control of education exercised directly by the council. 

Los Angeles had a somewhat unique plan of caring for 
its children before a school committee was established by 
the council. “By resolution of the council $100 a month 
are [sic] spent on schools, and three schools were thus sub- 
sidized until the end of last month in return for providing- 
free tuition to some poor children.”* Mayor Caronel 
attacked this plan as being too “exacting a drain upon the 
funds of the city” because it did not enable Los Angeles 
to demand its share of the state school fund, and a public 
school system under the immediate charge of a committee 
and superintendent was the result. 

The schools of Providence from 1800 to 1828 were under 
the management of the to-wn council. During the period 
the council was assisted by the school committee but the 
council made all rules and regulations, elected preceptors, 
reviewed cases of discipline, directed school visitations, ap- 

* Los Angeles, “Address of Mayor A. F. Caronel.” Minutes, City' 
Council, May 13, 1853. 
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pointed “a committee for the purpose of examining into 
the qualifications of candidates for the preceptorships of 
the public schools,” et cetera. Of interest also is the fact 
that at a joint meeting of the council and the school com- 
mittee held October 17, 1816, it was thought advisable by 
the committee and voted that the public schools “be under 
the superintending care of Reverend Clergy interim between 
the several Quarterly visitations.”® 

This is pointed out as the only situation of its type en- 
countered in the study, although at an earlier date, and in 
smaller towns even at this time, it was a usual thing for 
the clergy to have control of some phases of public educa- 
tion. This was true to any extended degree only in New 
England. The idea was carried over* to the extent that early 
boards of education in some instances had a considerable 
number of clergymen on them. St. Louis is an interesting 
example of a different concept of the proper place of the 
clergyman for there it was provided that “the board shall 
appoint, yearly, four school examiners for the schools in 
each house who shall be qualified by education to examine 
teachers. They shall not be clergymen.”® 

Of all large cities in the country Buffalo presents the 
most extended period of control of the schools by the 
council. The council assumed the control of the schools in 
1839,'^ following an investigation of the school situation by 
the superintendent, and retained its control throughout the 
century. Another interesting example of direct council 
control was in Memphis where the board of mayor and 
aldermen decided in 1848 to use their right, given in the 
charter, to establish a system of free schools and each aider- 
man thereupon “established a free school in his ward.”® 
These examples of council control were exceptions rather 
than the rule. It should be kept in mind that in some cities 

6 Providence, Reporit School Committee^ p. 29, 1899-1900. 

6 St. Louis, “Rules and Regulations.” Minutes Botvrd of Education, 

December 22, 1838. 

7 Steele, 0. G., “History of Buffalo Schools,” Buffalo, Annual Report, 

Superintendent of Schools, pp. 78-79, 1862. 

^ Young, J. P., History of Memphis, p. 398. 
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the board of education was independent from the begin- 
ning and that in a greater number of cities the council, in 
the exercise of its charter right, appointed a school com- 
mittee or board of education to handle some phases of the 
work which had to be done in connection with the schools. 
Some charters later provided for the board of education to 
be appointed by the council. In many instances charters and 
acts provided for the popular electioni of a board of education 
which had previously been appointed by the council. Stat- 
utes generally followed the desire of the council and dele- 
gated, as the council previously had done of its own accord, 
to the board of education the supervisory functions, fre- 
quently retaining for action of the council those problems 
which related to finances and buildings.® This practice led 
to all types of dual or even triple control of the schools. The 
situation became so acute that the state board of education 
in Rhode Island reported that “there is hardly an improve- 
ment that can be suggested that does not meet its main 
obstacle in the dual form of government under which we 
now carry on our schools in more than two thirds of our 
towns.”!® In Jersey City, in 1877, the superintendent com- 
plained, upon examining a schoolhouse, that “probably no 
wise man would keep a horse in a building so poor as this” 
and that the “state of things has existed for years and num- 
berless have been the complaints of teachers, parents, chil- 
dren, superintendents of schools and boards of education, but 
those who hold the purse strings hold them tighter than 


9 For developments of the type related in this paragraph see: 

Memphis, Minutes, Boa/rd of Mayor and Aldermen, July 1, 1848; 
August 6, 1850; AnwMl Report, Board of Visitors, p. 21, 1866; 
Tennessee, Laws, 1858, “Act Incorporating the Memphis City 
Schools passed March 20, 1868”; Jersey City, Annual Report, 
Board of Education, pp. 33-34, 1869; Charter and Supplement of 
1871, Section 13 ; Los Angeles, Minutes, Common Council, May 19, 
1864; April 26, 1866;' Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 94- 
95, 1896-1897; Louisville, Minutes, Board of Visitor^ January 
12, 1839; Louisville, Charter, 1851, Article X, section 1; In- 
dianapolis, Annual Report, Public Schools, p. 48, 1879; Cleveland, 
Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 88-89, 1865-1856; p. Ill, 
1861-1862. 

10 Bhode Island, School Report, p. 29, 1890. 
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ever.”^^ This superintendent and other leaders in education 
in Jersey City, who, until 1897, had to contend with the 
board of street and water commissioners to have school 
buildings erected, probably would not have regretted it had 
Jersey City, when it was considering a new charter in 1850, 
followed the advice of Citizen D, a “respected citizen,” and 
provided for unitary control in the hands of a board of ed- 
ucation, thus adopting a plan which he termed “far better 
and more economical and efficient than the miserable plan 
of entrusting the cause of general education to the step- 
fathership of the common council.”^^ 

It is interesting to note that the council attempted to 
control in instances where it was powerless. Thus in Rich- 
mond, in 1873, the city council by resolution asked the 
board of education for an explanation of the discharge of 
one of the three German teachers and “why less salary is 
paid to German teachers than any other class,” and the 
school board took the opportunity, “the first occasion which 
has presented itself,” to call to the council’s attention that 
it was without authority for such inquiries and that “the 
school board of the city of Richmond is not responsible to 
your honorable body, and the board submits tW the in- 
expediency of such an accountability is as manifest as its 
illegality.”^ The Richmond board of education recognized 
a danger such as Andrew Freese, first superintendent of 
schools in Cleveland, pointed out when he wrote, “Boards 
of education were so trammeled with ordinances and school 
laws that were a vexation and a shame, that they builded, 
not better, but not half as well as they knew.”^* 

Before the establishment of the superintendency, the 
school committee, board of trustees, board of education, or 
other named body had the direct administration of the 
schools in general. It is not to be inferred from this that 

11 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 67, 1877. 

12 Jersey City, Daily Telegraph, December 19, 1860. 

IS Kichmond, Minides, Boa/rd of Education, April 24, 1873. 

!■* Freese, A., Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools, 
pp. 78-79. 
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with the establishment of the superintendency conditions 
were always radically changed. As will be shown in each 
chapter dealing with the relationships of the superintend- 
ent, the various boards of education clung tenaciously to 
various duties which advanced thought definitely assigned 
to the superintendent. While it is not necessary to go into 
this in much detail, early conditions in various cities must 
be described. Each city which will be mentioned has made 
a rather significant contribution to the solution of the 
problem. 

Very early in our educational history the value of super- 
vision was recognized. Thus, in 1828, a special school com- 
mittee of Providence reported that “unless the schools be 
visited frequently and examined thoroughly and unless the 
school committees determine to give to this subject all the 
attention and reflection and labor necessary to carry the 
system of education to as great a degree of perfection as 
the case admits, everything will be fruitless. Without this, 
every plan of education will fail and with it almost any may 
be made to succeed.”^® 

The responsibilities of the office of school committee 
members in general were heavy. Northend pronounced the 
duties “important and arduous; its rewards — pecuniary or 
honorary — quite inconsiderable.”^® The Worcester school 
committee similarly reported that “their oflice has been no 
sinecure” and that “the first, second and last requisitions 
of their office, have been, labor, labor, labor, and that con- 
tinually.”^'^ The members of the Springfield school com- 
mittee stated that “they believe that no committee ever 
has, or ever will perform the duties required by law of the 
committee of this town.’’^* Their report further pointed out 

Higginson, T. W., History of Public Education in Rhode Islamd 
from 16S6 to 1876, p. 168. 

16 Northend, C., “Some of the Obstacles to the Greater Success of the 

Common School.” American Institute of Instruction, Lectures, 
pp. 73-74, 1844. 

17 Worcester, Annual Report, Board of Overseers of the Common 

Schools, p. 11, 1844. 

18 Springfield, Annual Report, School Committee, n. p. 1842. 
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that the visitorial duties alone would require two days of 
each week of each committeeman “for the mere pittance of 
a dollar a day . . . too little for compensation, and no stimu- 
lant for philanthropy.”!® 

While a consideration of the various duties of the school 
boards might be presented here, it is deemed inexpedient 
because such a presentation would inevitably duplicate in 
many instances the materials presented to illustrate the 
conditions which led to the establishment of the super- 
intendency.®® For this reason attention will now be turned 
to agents of administration other than the school commit- 
tee, and the reader may refer to the following chapter for 
the working of the schools in situations where the school 
committee or board of education attempted to perform its 
duties unaided. 

The public school system of Cleveland was established 
in 1887 by an ordinance which provided for a board of five 
school managers, who were to provide a school in each dis- 
trict, provide expedient and proper regulations, examine and 
employ teachers, fix teachers’ salaries subject to the ap- 
proval of the council, and make repairs and purchase 
supplies, subject to the consent of the council when the 
supplies or repairs exceed ten dollars a year.®! As the 
number of schools increased and the labor broadened, it re- 
quired more time than the average manager could give to 
it; he then usually neglected visiting entirely, feeling that 
he could not spend sufficient time in visiting to form correct 
judgments and that there was consequently no practical 
use in spending any time in that way.®®' The result was an 
ordinance, passed June 19, 1841, providing that for this year 
“Madison Kelley be and is hereby designated to perform 
the duties hereinafter specified during the pleasure of the 
council — and that at each annual election of the school 
managers hereafter held one of the managers elected shall 

19 Ibid. 

20 Post, pp. 31-56. 

21 Burns, J. J., Edueational History of Oho, pp. 378-379. 

22 Fr«ese, A., Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools, p. 76. 
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be designated or appointed by the city council to perform 
the said duties.”*® The duties of the manager designated 
were to keep a “sett of books” in which he is to enter an 
account with each teacher and school district, “to provide 
kfuel, take charge of the buildings and fixtures, and certify 
to the council the correctness of all accounts against the 
city for teaching or for rents, fuel, repairs, or fixtures on 
or about the school houses.”*^ The ordinance further pro- 
Mded that for these services he be paid a “fair and reason- 
>able compensation” out of the Schoolhouse Fund. In 1841 
Ithe salary drawn by Kelley was one hundred dollars. The 
“acting agent for the school managers” received two hxm- 
dred dollars in salary the following year, a figure which 
was maintained until near the end of the existence of this 
office when the acting school manager, as the officer was 
now commonly known, received three hundred dollars re- 
imuneration. From the establishment of the office until the 
, election of the first superintendent in 1853, whereby it was 
hoped to secure a professionally trained man, three people 
'served as acting manager. The first, Charles Bradbum, 
was chiefly interested in buildings and business. He de- 
voted at least one fourth of his time to this office during 
the years 1841-1848. George Willey succeeded Bradbum 
and “looked much to the philosophy of education” and 
iWas “the controlling mind in all matters having close re- 
lation to educational work — ^fixing relative values to the 
^several exercises and subjects of study as a guidance in the 
.distribution of labor, and otherwise harmonizing the 
.scheme of instruction and making it effective.”*® Each man 
kwho served as acting manager was engaged in some other 
.business at the same time. In regard to these men, as well 
jas almost all the men who served on the board of managers, 
it must be noted that they were among the strongest men 
educationally and the most influential citizens of the city. 


23 Cleveland, Ordinance Booh A, p. 108, 1836-1857. 

24 Ibid, 

25 Freese, A., Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools, p. 66.. 
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A very considerable number of them were college graduates 
and they were the leading business and professional men. 
This was true of a number of the western cities. The Denver 
Board in 1874 was composed of men of such quality that 
any one of them “could have justly been elected the super- 
intendent without surprising the town as to his ability to 
administer the schools. W. C. Lothrop had been territorial 
superintendent of public instruction.’’^® 

Before leaving Cleveland it is in order to note that from 
1849 to 1866, inclusive, the board of managers and, later, 
the board of education, with the acting manager and super- 
intendent respectively, were supplemented in their super- 
visory activities by a board of inspectors or school visitors. 
At first the board prepared excellent reports and submitted 
them to the council, but as the work increased there was a 
gradual falling ofl? in the number and completeness of the 
reports made; consequently in 1868 this plan of supervision 
was abandoned.*’ This is similar to the attempt made in 
many cities to improve supervision of a lay nature. In some 
instances, as in Cleveland, a separate board was appointed, 
while in others there was a demand that the number of 
members of the board be increased.*® In Baltimore, for 
example, the members of the board of commissioners re- 
ported that they “in their last report recommended to the 
council the enlargement of their board, believing that by 
so doing it would enable them to givei'more of their personal 
attention to the schools than if their number were small; 
experience during the last year satisfies them that the 
effect has not been produced which was so anxiously de- 
sired; they would therefore respectfully ask that the num- 
ber of commissioners be diminished.”*® 

Letter of W. H. Smiley, Superintendent Emeritus, Denver Public 
Schools. 

27 Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 45-46, 1876, 

28 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 

Schools, p. 9, 1836; Louisville, Minutes, Mayor <md Board of 
Councilmen, July 31, 1837; Cincinnati, Annual Report, Board of 
School Trustees, p. 1, 1838. 

29 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 

Schools, p. 2, 1838. 
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Thus destined to disappointment in obtaining beneficial 
results from their efforts in behalf of the schools of Balti- 
more, the commissioners sought other means. They asked 
for authority to appoint a superintendent. The city council 
failed to act on the request of the commissioners.®® Then 
a committee of the board of school commissioners was ap- 
pointed, which studied various city school systems of the 
country. The committee reported favoring the establish- 
ment of the superintendency, but among the board mem- 
bers there was “much difference of opinion” and action was. 
not taken immediately.®^ Later, by a vote of ayes six, nays 
five, the board adopted a resolution asking for authority to 
appoint a superintendent.®® No action was taken by the coun- 
cil but the commissioners in favor of professional super- 
vision were not to be denied in their efforts to improve the 
schools and, on June 18, 1849, elected Rev. J. N. M’Jilton,®®^ 
former teacher and member of the board of commissioners 
of the public schools, as treasurer. Prior to this time the 
duties of the treasurer were performed by a member of the 
board. Before the treasurer was elected, however, a com- 
niittee was appointed to “define the duties of the next treas- 
urer.” This committee reported®^ that five hundred dollars 
was too large a salary for merely receiving and disbursing 
the money of the board, et cetera, and thnt there were’ 
“compatible with the office of the treasurer various addi- 
tional duties which your committee think can be confided' 
to that ofiicer with advantage to the public schools.” They 
pointed out that the present treasurer had performed many 
of them without being required to do so by any resolution 
or rule. The committee then recommended, and it was ruled,, 
that the treasurer should be in charge of the stationery; 

80 Baltimore, Mvnutes, Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, 
January 7, 1846. 

31 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commiaaionera of Public 
Schools, p. 7, 1847. 

82 Baltimore, Minutes, Boanrd of Commiaaionera of Public SchoolSy 
January 4, 1848. 

33 Ibid., June 18, 1849. 

84 Ibid., May 10, 1849. 
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examine the quarterly returns of the teachers and com- 
pare them with the admissions returned by the commis- 
sioners; report the names of delinquent teachers; “visit 
the schools frequently, to obtain, and report in writing 
when required by a resolution of the board, statistical and 
other information relating to the schools, schoolhouses, re- 
pairs, books, stationery and finances”; attend all board 
meetings, supply any information he may possess on the 
public schools; keep office hours and afford to citizens and 
strangers all information in his power concerning the public 
schools. The remainder of his time was to be devoted “to 
the inspection of the schools and the collection of outstand- 
ing dues.” This arrangement appears to have worked satis- 
factorily until the business and financial aspect demanded 
too much of the treasurer's time, a condition that was dis- 
cussed by the president®® of the board of commissioners 
and by the treasurer in the report of 1867. The treasurer®* 
said that as long as it was possible he derived much satis- 
faction out of visiting, giving personal attention to the 
schools, reviewing the operations, and obtaining informa- 
tion. He proposed that he be relieved of the responsibility 
and labor connected with the disbursement of the fund ap- 
propriated to the support of public instruction. This he felt 
should be imposed upon the register of the city, the finan- 
cial officer of the corporation. Following these recommenda- 
tions in 1859, the treasurer was relieved of a very consider- 
able portion of his office duties, which were assigned to the 
clerk of the board. The president®’^ then reported that the 
treasurer now had time to attend to such functions as 
“visiting and examining the schools, conferring with and 
counseling the teachers, and making such suggestions as 
his long experience and intimate knowledge of the work 
render advisable,” and that the “performance of this duty 
is of first importance.” The years following 1859 found the 

Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissionera of Public 
Schools, pp. 31-32, 1857. 

«« Ibid., pp. 140-141. 
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treasurer caring for repairs, preparing schedules of study" 
for the grammar and primary schools in cooperation with 
the principals; offering suggestions to the teachers when 
visiting; and, above all, examining the classes by means 
of extemporaneous examinations,*® the answer of a preceding 
question frequently being the basis of the succeeding in- 
quiry. Superintendence of the schools thus became “by far 
the most important as well as the most laborious part of 
the treasurer’s duty” and was performed with “such indus- 
try and ability as have impressed upon the schools a charac- 
ter of intelligent proficiency which has elevated them to a 
position fully equal to that attained by the best schools in 
the country.”*® The treasurer was always “hailed with 
pleasure” by teachers and pupils. In 1866," when the city 
council and the mayor desired to establish a superintend- 
ency, they converted the office of treasurer into that of 
superintendent of the schools. The office of treasurer was 
discontinued and the city register assumed charge of mak- 
ing the disbursements. 

Another foreruimer of the office of superintendent — an 
office which existed more widely than that of acting 
manager or treasurer, was that of the acting visitor. Mas- 
sachusetts led the way in this development when, in 1826,. 
it allowed the town committee, “for the general charge and 
superintendence of all the public schools,” to delegate to 
“one or more” of its niembers the duty of making monthly 
or more frequent visitations of the schools. In 1827 this 
was further extended so that the two visits to be made at 
the beginning and close of school could be similarly dele- 
gated. The claim of Dr. Payson Smith" that Cambridge 
in 1836 had the first superintendent in the country is based 

S8 /6td., p. 49, 1862. 

*9 Ibid., pp. 21-22, 1865. 

« Ibid., p. 6, 1866. 

41 SuzzaUo, H., The Rise of Local School Supervision in MassachwsettSf 

p. 144. 

42 Smith, P., “What Progress Has Superintendence Made?” Proceed- 

ings, Department of Superintendence, National Education Asso- 
ciation, p. 37, 1925. 
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on growth under this legislation. A somewhat similar devel- 
opment occurred in Connecticut. The early growth of the 
board of school visitors in Connecticut is described by Mor- 
rison.^ It is sufficient for our purpose merely to point out 
that the board of visitors was charged with instructional 
matters and that, by the act of 1839, they were permitted 
“to appoint a committee of one or two persons, to exercise 
all the powers, and perform all the duties of the whole 
board, under their advice and direction, and receive one 
•dollar a day for the time actually employed.”^* 

In turning to New Haven to note the evolution of this 
•office into the superintendency, it was found that on No- 
vember 2, 1853, the board of visitors of the First School 
Society recommended, and caused to be adopted at the 
meeting of the Society, “that inasmuch as the law author- 
izes the board of school visitors to designate one of their 
number for special care in their department, and inasmuch 
as such special care is needful and deserves compensation, 
,a sum not exceeding two hundred dollars shall be paid from 
the treasury of this district to such person as the board of 
visitors shall appoint to the office of ‘acting visitor.' 

A year later at a meeting of the First School Society it 
was offered and referred to a committee on finance and the 
wants of the Society “that the acting visitor shall have 
under the instructions of the board of visitors, a super- 
vision of all the educational concerns of the schools, their 
•discipline, management, books, maps and such oversight 
over the school furniture and school buildings as may be 
•entrusted to him by the Society’s committee.’’" This is 
•of interest in that it shows an early recognition of the need 
'Of a single head and aims to entrust the acting visitor with 
duties held not only by the board of visitors but by the 
•committee which was in charge of buildings and finance. 

" Morrison, J. C., Legal Status of the CUg School Superintendent, 
pp. 10-27. 

" lUd., p. 17. 

4S New Haven, School Report, p. 26, 1863. 

“46 New Haven, Proceedings, First School Society, November 9, 1854. 
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On December 20, 1854. C. J. Babcock, who had been elected 
acting visitor in November, accepted the position, since he 
had learned in the interim of “the nature of the duties and 
responsibilities to be imposed upon that officer.”^’’’ In 1856 
the First School Society voted to accept the act of the legis- 
lature to change the name of the Society to the “New Haven 
City School District,” and, after making provision for a 
board of education, voted that the “board of education be 
authorized to fix the salary of the acting visitor not exceed- 
ing $500 per year,” and that “the salary of the acting mem- 
ber of the board of education on finance, building school- 
houses, and repairs generally, be $200 for the year en- 
suing.” Thus we note a dual administration, developing 
in this case out of the former existence of two boards, one 
devoting its energy to business interests and the other to 
instructional interests of the schools, A short time after 
the reorganization of the board of education, D. C. Gilman 
was elected acting visitor. In 1857, in a letter from the 
principal of Hillhouse High School, he is termed super- 
intendent. Officially, however, he remained acting visitor 
through three very active years, organizing active teachers' 
institutes; examining the scholars at “appointed and un- 
appointed times” ; settling misunderstandings between 
parents and teachers; promoting attendance; selecting 
teachers; criticizing textbooks; and attending to visitors. 
So vigorously did he perform these duties that upon resign- 
ing in 1859, when he expressed the opinion that “the schools 
■of New Haven are so numerous, and their standard so high, 
as to render the undivided attention of a competent man ab- 
solutely necessary for their supervision,”^® the board of edu- 
cation adopted his suggestion, and the next year appeared 
the report of the “acting school superintendent.” New 
Haven thus had a dty or town superintendent before such 
terminology appeared in the laws of Connecticut, due, prob- 

<7 New Haven, Proceedings, Meeting of First School Society Com- 
mittee a/nd Board of Visitors, December 20, 1854. 

48 New Haven, Proceedings, Pir^t SchnnJ Snriety, October 25, 1856. 
“49 New Haven, School Report, pp. 24-25, 1859. 
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ably, to the genius of Gilman,'® who had already developed 
those powers which were destined to gain wide recognition 
at the University of California and at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 

Due to the existence of two major educational agencies 
providing education for the masses. New York City had two 
forerunners of the superintendent. The first agency was 
the Public School Society of New York which, in 1828, 
appointed a visitor®^ to visit the families of the poor and 
urge the attendance of their children at school. A business 
man who was a member of the board of trustees accepted 
the appointment.®^ In 1833 the oflSice of visitor was abolish- 
ed and the duties of the visitor, Samuel Seton, now became 
those of exercising a general business supervision as agent- 
His chief work was the receipt and distribution of supplies, 
and he continued in this position until, at the union of the 
Public School Society with the public schools, he became an 
assistant superintendent. 

The second agency was public control of education 
through the county. The county superintendent of common, 
schools of the city and county of New York, whose olfice 
was established in 1844,®® perhaps has a better claim than 
the visitor or agent of the Public School Society to being 
considered the father of the city superintendent of New 
York. His chief duties were to visit and examine the schools 
as often as was practicable; to examine persons oifering^ 
themselves as teachers; and “by all means in his power to 
promote sound education, elevate the character and quali- 
fication of his teachers, improve the means of instruction 
and advance the interests of schools committed to his 
charge.”®^ The only difiference between the provisions of 
this act and the act establishing the city superintendency, 

so Franklin, F., The Life of Daniel Coit GUman, p. 46. 

81 Bourne, W. 0., History of the Public School Society of the City of 
New York, pp. 615-616. 

52 Boese, T., Public Education in the City of New York, p. 120. 

68 New York, Manual, Board of Education, pp. 146-147, 1860. 

8< IMd. 
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which was passed July 3, 1851, was that the salary was now 
to be determined by the board of education instead of by 
statute, as in the previous act, and that the title was now to 
be city superintendent of the city and county.®® The duties 
listed in the act of 1851, copied almost in their entirely from 
the act of 1844, were rather narrow in scope for a city super- 
intendent and remained so for many years. Section 13 of 
the act of 1851 provided for the abolishment of the county 
superintendency. 

In Brooklyn, while there was no special legislation, the 
county superintendent was also the predecessor of the city 
superintendent. From June, 1843, when the general act 
abolishing commissioners and inspectors took effect, the 
county superintendent was the sole source of authority and 
power for examining and licensing teachers in the dty of 
Brooklyn.®* As county superintendent of Kings County, his 
jurisdiction embraced the city as well as the country towns. 
It is of significance that the ofiice of county superintendent 
was abolished by the act of November 13, 1847, and that 
the board of education was granted the right to api)oint a 
city superintendent by the act of January 28, 1848.®^ Pitts- 
burgh schools similarly were supervised by the county 
superintendent of Allegheny County under the act of 1854 
until its first city superintendent was appointed in 1868. 
Denver had a similar experience until it attained a size suf- 
ficient to warrant its having a city superintendent. 

Indianapolis furnishes an example of a city clerk’s aiding 
the board of school trustees in their duties. In July, 1853, 
-the clerk was ordered to secure padlocks and have them 
placed upon the gates of the fences enclosing the school- 
house lots. The summer of 1854 witnessed the city clerk, 
with the consent of one or more trustees, directing repairs 


M im., EP. 17-18, 1861. 

M BrooUsTi, Annual Report, City Superintendent, Appendix, p. 192, 
1882. 

<67 Brooklyn, By-Lawe and Rules and Regulations, Board of Eduea^ 
turn, p. 4, 1849. 
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to doors and windows®® and in November of the same year 
his duties were defined as follows:®* to attend all meetings 
of the board and keep a record of proceedings; to keep a 
record of names of teachers and salaries; to keep account 
of all expenditures; to prepare statistics of the schools; to 
furnish teachers with copies of rules adopted; “to cause 
necessary repairs to be made in the windows, doors, gates, 
outhouses, pumps, fences and other appurtenances of the 
several schoolhouses — and he shall purchase brooms, 
brushes, buckets, and tinware for the use of the schools" 
and “perform such other duties as may be required by the 
board.” 

From the general existence of the ofiice of secretary of 
the board of education, it is easy to believe that this officer 
in many instances assumed some of the duties which were 
later to be those of the superintendent. St. Louis offers a 
specific example of this when, in 1841, after having had a 
superintendent for a short time, the board of education 
ordered the secretary to perform the duties of the super- 
intendent of the public schools of the city. The order stated 
that®* “(1) He shall visit and inspect each department of 
each public school as often as once every week. (2) He 
shall advise and consult with the several teachers upon the 
conduct of the schools, the conduct of the scholars, and 
should be the medium of conversation between the teachers 
and the board of directors. (3) He shall keep a list of the 
names of all applicants for admission to the school, in the 
manner heretofore required of the male teachers and shall 
fill all vacancies as soon as they occur under the direction 
of the board.” His other duties were to supply scholars with 
books and stationery; to secure uniformity in books used; 
to purchase wood and coal; to report repairs needed; to re- 
port to the board monthly all abuses, neglect of duty on the 
part of teachers, number of vacancies filled, number of ap- 

Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 22, 1854; August 
19, 1854. 

Ihid.f November 4, 1854. 

St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, August 10, 1841. 
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plicants on file, and everything which he considered im- 
portant ; and “all other duties which properly and by virtue 
thereof belong to the office of superintendent which may by 
particular vote of the board be assigned to him.” The east 
division of Minneapolis furnishes another example of the 
assumption of the duties of the superintendent by the secre- 
tary but perhaps in not so complete a way as in St. Louis. 

In the east division of Minneapolis were found also prin- 
cipals of schools who performed duties which were later 
assumed by the superintendent. For example, each prin- 
cipal reported to the board monthly the condition of all the 
schools in his building.®* This exercise by principals of many 
powers which in some instances later became those of the 
superintendent was rather widespread. When boards of 
education felt themselves losing command of the situation 
it was almost inevitable that they should turn to the prin- 
cipals, if no other officers were provided to help them. The 
entrusting of rather large powers to the principal will be 
brought out in another respect later on®® when the conflict 
between principals and superintendent which continued in 
certain cities throughout the century is noted. In many in- 
stances where the trustee system existed and each trustee 
was more or less independent in handling the schools of his 
ward or district a situation probably existed similar to the 
one in Cincinnati. Here the control of the houses was placed 
in the hands of the principal or, more explicitly, by resolu- 
tion of the board®® there could be but one controlling prin- 
cipal in each district to whom, with the “appropriate 
visitor,” it was intended to confide the grading of the 
schools, the classification of the pupils, and the arrangement 
of these under their respective teachers. At a later date, but 
before the establishment of the superintendency in Cincin- 
nati, a committee composed of the principal teachers, re- 

United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p. 215, 1876. 
«2 IMd. 

«s Post, pp. 66-68; 224-225. 

*® Cincinnati, Annual Report, Board of Trustees and Visitors, p. 5, 
1838. 
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ported to the board, at its request, on the subject of classi- 
fication and course of study.*® At an even earlier date in 
Louisville it was decided to open a high school “under the 
superintendence of the principals of granamar and primary 
departments of the city school.”** In Indianapolis the prin- 
cipals were responsible for the organization of schools into 
classes, the subdivision of those classes and the arrange- 
ment of the studies, the discipline of their respective 
schools, and reporting to the board of trustees “any case 
of neglect, apparent incompetency or failure on the part of 
any assistant teacher to perform his or her duties in a faith- 
ful or satisfactory manner.”*^ The idea of substituting 
the principals for a superintendent was expressed by the 
state superintendent of schools of Maine when, in 1871, he 
urged the appointment of a competent city superintendent 
in Portland, but added that since the idea “meets with dis- 
approbation, an approximate result might be obtained by 
uniting several schools in one building, under the control 
of a headmaster and as many assistant teachers as are 
necessary.”®* 

In Springfield the school committee, after repeated ap- 
peals for the appointment of a superintendent, voted that 
it is the “duty of the principal of the East Union Street 
Grammar School to exercise a general superintendence over 
the group of schools connected with his own as graded 
schools,” and that, in the discharge of this duty, he should 
prescribe rules; take cognizance of misdemeanors; ad- 
minister proper discipline; aid in “interior discipline when 
requested by the teachers respectively”; direct transfer of 
pupils; advise with teachers in respect to the course of 
study; and, for the above purposes, “he may visit said 
schools as often as he shall think be necessary and proper.”*® 


«® Cincinnati, MMHutee, Board of Truateee amd Vieitors, August 15, 
1848* 

Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, October 22, 1834. 
Indianapolis, Minutes, Boa/rd of Trustees, November 16, 1864. 
United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p, 143, 1872. 
Springfield, Minutes, School Committee, December 14, 1863. 
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Thus, we see the principal securing the administration of 
schools other than his own building and becoming in a sense 
a district superintendent. 

The consideration of this substitute for the superintend- 
ent would not be complete without a mention of Philadel- 
phia, long subject to bitter attacks and scorn because of the 
late establishment of the superintendency. Frequently 
attacks were made similar to that by Amos Kellogg who 
wrote: “Every city or town of 6000 inhabitants needs a 
superintendent to manage its schools ... It will pay every- 
where to superintend education — except Philadelphia.'"^® 
The early work of Alexander Bache as high school principal 
is well knewn. Principals with any considerable power did 
not come to exist very early, however. In 1870 it was pro- 
I)osed that in order to secure greater uniformity, harmony, 
and efficiency the principals of the male grammar schools 
should be constituted superintendents of their respective 
sections.'^! However, in 1880, the president of the board of 
education urged the creation of supervising principalships 
by apportioning those students now taught by the principal 
to the other teachers. A rule permitting sectional boards 
to organize upon this principle had previously been passed, 
and in three sections they were now so organized.'^^ Thg 
president stated that since the board was the responsible 
head, its members should make such a reorganization im- 
perative.'^® Regardless of all this, however, the principals 
in Philadelphia had become superintendents to a real extent 
by the time it was proposed and considered by the board of 
education that the principals should constitute a board of 
superintendents who should elect one of their number an- 
nually as principal superintendent.'^® 

70 New York, School Journal and Edueattonal News, p. 9, Novem- 

ber 11, 1876. 

71 Philadelphia, Minutes, Board of Controllers, November 8, 1870. 

72 For relationship of sectional and central boards of education, see 

pp. 151-163. 

78 Philadelphia, Annual Report, Board of Public Education, pp. 12-14, 

1880. 

74 Philadelphia, Journal, Board of Public Education, April 14, 1882. 
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ported to the board, at its request, on the subject of classi- 
fication and course of study.*® At an even earlier date in 
Louisville it was decided to open a high school “under the 
superintendence of the principals of grammar and primary 
departments of the city school.”®* In Indianapolis the prin- 
cipals were responsible for the organization of schools into 
classes, the subdivision of those classes and the arrange- 
ment of the studies, the discipline of their respective 
schools, and reporting to the board of trustees “any case 
of neglect, apparent incompetency or failure on the part of 
any assistant teacher to perform his or her duties in a faith- 
ful or satisfactory manner.”®'^ The idea of substituting 
the principals for a superintendent was expressed by the 
state superintendent of schools of Maine when, in 1871, he 
urged the appointment of a competent city superintendent 
in Portland, but added that since the idea “meets with dis- 
approbation, an approximate result might be obtained by 
uniting several schools in one building, under the control 
of a headmaster and as many assistant teachers as are 
necessary.”** 

In Springfield the school committee, after repeated ap- 
peals for the appointment of a superintendent, voted that 
it is the “duty of the principal of the East Union Street 
Grammar School to exercise a general superintendence over 
the group of schools connected with his own as graded 
schools,” and that, in the discharge of this duty, he should 
prescribe rules; take cognizance of misdemeanors; ad- 
minister proper discipline; aid in “interior discipline when 
requested by the teachers respectively”; direct transfer of 
pupils; advise with teachers in respect to the course of 
study; and, for the above purposes, “he may visit said 
schools as often as he shall think be necessary and proper.”®* 


** Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Trustees amd Visitors, August 15, 
1848. 

Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, October 22, 1834. 
Indianapolis> Mimites, Boa/rd of Trustees, November 16, 1854. 
United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p. 143, 1872. 
Springfield, Minutes, School Committee, December 14, 1863. 
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Thus, we see the principal securing the administration of 
schools other than his own building and becoming in a sense 
a district superintendent. 

The consideration of this substitute for the superintend- 
ent would not be complete without a mention of Philadel- 
phia, long subject to bitter attacks and scorn because of the 
late establishment of the superintendency. Frequently 
attacks were made similar to that by Amos Kellogg who 
wrote: “Every city or town of 5000 inhabitants needs a 
superintendent to manage its schools ... It will pay every- 
where to superintend education — except Philadelphia.”™ 
The early work of Alexander Bache as high school principal 
is well knewn. Principals with any considerable power did 
not come to exist very early, however. In 1870 it was pro- 
posed that in order to secure greater uniformity, harmony, 
and efficiency the principals of the male grammar schools 
should be constituted superintendents of their respective 
sections.’^! However, in 1880, the president of the board of 
education urged the creation of supervising principalships 
by apportioning those students now taught by the principal 
to the other teachers. A rule permitting sectional boards 
to organize upon this principle had previously been passed, 
and in three sections they were now so organized.™ The 
president stated that since the board was the responsible 
head, its members should make such a reorganization im- 
perative.™ Regardless of all this, however, the principals 
in Philadelphia had become superintendents to a real extent 
by the time it was proposed and considered by the board of 
education that the principals should constitute a board of 
superintendents who should elect one of their number an- 
nually as principal superintendent.™ 

70 New York, School Journal and Educational News, p. 9, Novem- 

ber 11, 1876. 

71 Philadelphia, Minutes, Board of Controllers, November 8, 1870. 

72 For relationship of sectional and central boards of education, see 

pp. 161-153. 

78 Philadelphia, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Public Education, pp. 12-14, 

1880. 

74 Philadelphia, Journal, Boa/rd of Public Education, April 14, 1882. 
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Philadelphia should be mentioned also because of its ap- 
pointment of a building inspector, later known as the super- 
intendent of public school buildings and repairs, seventeen 
years before the appointment of a superintendent. In a 
number of cities such a full-time office developed before that 
of the superintendency, while in other cities it was the 
practice to employ a superintendent to supervise the erection 
of a particular building. It was found necessary to obtain 
outside assistance for other matters than the erection of 
buildings; for example, in Washington, Zalmon Richards 
was employed to conduct teachers’ institutes many years 
before he became superintendent, and in a number of cases 
a committee of competent individuals, not members of the 
board, were employed to examine teachers and pupils. In 
Seattle there arose a demand for the classification of pupils 
and, as no superintendent was employed, former President 
Hall,’® of the University of Washington, served to secure 
the classification desired. In many instances, of course, all 
these duties were carried on by the boards themselves. 
Members of boards conducted teachers’ meetings and often, 
in the matter of supervising the schools, did more than have 
a local trustee look after his own schools. In Springfield, 
Massachusetts,’® for example, each member of the school 
committee had a different section of the city to supervise 
each portion of the year and, thus, in the course of the year, 
each member came in contact with every school. In St. 
Louis the board, after having tried a superintendent and a 
secretary as superintendent, divided the city periodically 
among its members for supervisory purposes. All the mem- 
bers were designated as superintendents and reported quar- 
terly” on the number of pupils admitted, the fees collected 
for stationery, and a general statement of expenses. The 
fact that these men represented the board of trustees as a 
unit rather than merely looking after a ward personally, 

’® Bagley, C. B., History of Seattle from the Earliest Settlement to 
the Present Time, Vol. 1, pp. 164-165. 

’® Springfield, Minutes, School Committee, May 16, 1850. 

77 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, February 3, 1846. 
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as was often the case in other cities, was brought out clearly 
when the superintendent of Public School No. 1 did not con- 
sider the applications for the admittance of pupils unless 
they had “been so far advanced in their studies as to en- 
able them to commence reading.” The board voted that this 
action be held as being “contrary to and subversive of the 
principles of common sense and common justice,” and re- 
solved that the exercise of such authority by any super- 
intendent is reprehensible and “is not and will not be 
sanctioned by this board.’”^® 

To the agents serving in an administrative capacity which 
have been thus far considered, powers have been in general 
delegated. There were situations, however, where powers 
were simply assumed. A case in point is that of Josiah 
Hooker in Springfield, Massachusetts, who was a member 
of the school committee for twenty-two years and for much 
of this time was its chairman. “The office of superintendent 
of schools had not been created, and the duties of such an 
officer were mainly discharged by him;- ... as the popula- 
tion of our city increased and our schools increased with it, 
and especially as improvements were demanded and made, 
he devoted himself to this work more assiduously until it 
finally occupied most of his time; . . . for several of the last 
years of such service and when it was the greatest he re- 
fused all pecuniary compensation for it,’”^® Similarly 
Simeon Goodwin served in Louisville;®® General Rufus King, 
in Milwaukee, not only kept the records but did “much of 
the work of supervising, examining teachers and visiting 
schools himself” ;8i Nathan Guilford in Cincinnati, was 
likened to “the old wheel horse who has borne the ‘heat and 
burden of the day’ through the infancy and into the man- 
hood of our excellent common school system.”®® 

78 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, September, 1, 1846. 

79 Springfield, Minutes, School Committee, October 3, 1870. 

80 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 10, 1867. 

81 Conrad, H. L., History of Milwaukee from Its First Settlement to 

the Year 1895. Vol. 1, p. 132. 

82 Cincinnati, Gazette, April 1, 1850. 
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This listing of administrative agencies existing before the 
establishment of the superintendency will be supplemented 
by the following chapters, which deal with causes and fac- 
tors favoring and opposing the establishment of the super- 
intendency. Before turning to this portion of the material 
it is fitting to consider very briefly the facts concerning 
cities which had made no beginning, or the merest begin- 
ning, in the establishment of a school system before the 
adoption of the superintendency. Thus, a year before the 
superintendency was created, the Council of San Francisco 
had authorized J. C. Pelton to open a free school for no more 
than one hundred pupils;®® Los Angeles’ dty council had 
voted a few dollars to subsidize private teaching;®^ Rich- 
mond had aided in the maintenance of a Lancasterian 
school.®® These beginnings were not sufficient, however, to 
cause any detailed administrative machinery to be provided 
before the superintendency was established. In certain 
cases, as in Memphis and in New Orleans, Municipality 
No. 2, the superintendent was present and opened the first 
school. In all these cities some private schools had exi&'*’o.d 
previously and meager provisions may have been made for 
public schools. But tuition had not been done away "with in 
public school systems even in instances where the super- 
intendency was established, nor had the idea that public 
schools existed only for the poor been eradicated. In 
Kansas City the right to collect taxes for schools was won 
only two years before the establishment of the superin- 
tendency ; around 1865 this battle was being waged in Mis- 
souri and “the press, the public educator, in some counties 
fell in with the opposition or maintained a lofty silence. 

8® San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Public Sehoole, 
1876, quoted in United States Conunissioner of Education, Report, 
p. 27, 1876. 

8* GuiM, J. M., “Beginnings of the School System of Los Angeles.” 
Historical SodeOy of Southern California Publicoftiom, Vol. 8, 

p. 201. 

■86 Richmond, Charier of February 21, 1842; Christian, W. A., 
Richmond, Her Past and Present, p. 807. 
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Kansas City fared not better than other localities.”*® In 
Atlanta, in 1869, the question of establishing a system of 
public schools came before the people and every honorable 
means was used with the hope of defeating the “innovations 
which some went even so far as to denounce as a 'nuisance.’ 
Petition after petition was sent to the council, and to the 
board of education after that was formed, protesting 
strenuously against the proposed action.”®^ 

While conditions were bad where no public school systems 
existed, many cities with school systems had developed 
them very meagerly in the light of present-day standards. 
In Buffalo, for instance, the first duty of the superintendent 
was “to ascertain where the schools were situated.” The 
superintendent reports that this “was accomplished after 
a few days’ exploration with a horse and buggy and after 
innumerable inquiries.”®* In Denver it was reported that 
“the scholars are overcrowded and the teachers are over- 
worked. Discipline and order are not what they should be 
and the progress of the pupils is slow. As a consequence 
those who can afford it send their children to private schools 
at home and abroad.”®* In the same strain the superintend- 
ent of schools of Multnomah County, Oregon, in his report 
of 1874, wrote of Portland: “Our twenty-five schools, like 
so many separate units or ‘feudal baronies’ were governed 
by as many systems and precedents as there were teachers. 
The grades were indeed supposed to be defined, but were in 
a decidedly nebulous state.”*® 

It should not be supposed that such conditions were to 
clear immediately after some one appeared bearing the 
name of superintendent. In fact, superintendents in many 
cities went through the period discussed in this chapter 
with no forerunners to clear the way. A consideration of 

86 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 21-22, 

1877-1878. 

87 Reed, W. P., History of Atlanta, p. 337. 

88 Steele, 0. G., ‘‘History of Buffalo Schools.” Buffalo, Annual Be* 

'port. Superintendent of Schools, pp. 77-79, 1862. 

89 Denver, Rocky Mountain DaUy News, October 1, 1871. 

90 Portland, Scrapbook, p, 184. 
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the development of their powers, which follows in later 
chapters, will impress upon the reader the truth in the 
statement made by the president of the board of education 
in Brookljm to the effect that “the organization of public 
school work in this country has remained where it was 
placed by the fathers, in the hands of the people in their 
various homes ; and its fruition in the little red schoolhouse 
or in the big city system retains the earmarks of crudity 
and experiment. School Administration has so far lingered 
in the rear of the progressive legislation which has refined 
or rendered more scientific the conduct of other public mat- 
ters. It is the pet child of home rule, and it dwells in an 
atmosphere of superstitious reverence. The reformer that 
would guide, correct or discipline it must be prepared to 
fight the public school fetich, which is so persistent because 
the people are so ignorant of how public schools are organ- 
ized and conducted. The practical exfoliation of the idea of 
public school administration in this country is a study full 
of humor and full of sadness.”®^ 


Hendrix, J. C., “The Best Method of Appointing Public School 
Teachers.” Eduoatwml Reviewy Vol. 3, p. 261, March, 1892. 
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CHAPTER m 

TACTORS AND CONDITIONS INFLUENTIAL IN BRINGING 
ABOUT THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

The source of the word “superintendent” as applied to 
school systems is not definitely known. The local school 
■committees of Tisbury, Massachusetts were empowered “to 
superintend”! the schools in the last decade of the eigh- 
teenth century. In I8O42 Congress conferred upon the coun- 
cil of the city of Washington the power to provide for the 
•establishment and “superintendence of public schools.” In 
December of the same year the council of Washington pro- 
vided® that “the superintendence of public schools within 
the city of Washington shall be placed under the direction 
of a board of thirteen trustees.” Newark early used the 
term “superintendents” when, at a town meeting in 1816 , 
it was “Resolved, That the management of the Charity 
School devolve exclusively upon the superintendents of that 
establishment and that they be authorized generally to con- 
duct and regulate its concerns in such a way as they may 
deem conducive to its welfare and the accomplishment of 
the designs of the institution.”* 

The school committee or board of education, bearing the 
brunt of early superintendence, needs to be examined for 
evidences of causes for the establishment of the superin- 
tendency.® That the office was designed for the relief of the 
school committee is evident from statements to the effect 
that the office of the superintendent has been created “by 
the board of directors to aid them in the discharge of their 
duties assigned to them by law” ;« “for the more convenient 
discharge of duties assigned by law to the board of school 

! Suzzallo, H , The E%ge of Local School Supervision in Massachueetts, 
p. 146. 

* Acts of Congress (2 Stat. 255). Approved February 24, 1804. 

® “Act of City Council, December 5, 1804.” District of Columbia, 
CompUalnon of Laws, pp. 1-2, 1804-1929. 

* Newark, Anraial Report, Board of Education, p. 6, 1857. 

B For date of establishment of superintendency in various cities, see 

pp. 81-82. 

<6 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Mimtea, Board of Education, 
February 8, 1845. 
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inspectors, and to aid them in performing same” “for the 
more convenient discharge of the duties assigned by law to 
the school committee and to aid them in the performance of 
the same.”® Similarly the committee on reform of the 
schools in Baltimore suggested that there were “many sub- 
jects daily requiring the action of this board which might 
be very properly transferred to the superintendent for his 
investigation”® and a committee on the appointment of a 
superintendent in Worcester reported that “some of the 
committee deemed such a measure necessary, but others 
hoped that the members of the present board would be so 
faithful in the discharge of their duties as to supersede the 
necessity of such an appointment.”^ While this is suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant a detailed search into the short- 
comings and doings of the school committee for causes of 
the establishment of the superintendency, it is only fair te 
mention that the appointment of a superintendent was not 
always regarded in this light. Thus, in Brooklyn, the ap- 
pointment of a superintendent “would not be designed) to ex- 
onerate members of the board from due performance of 
their duties” and in Worcester the school committee 
pointed out that it was a “popular mistake, into which even 
some school committees are liable to fall, to infer that the 
members of the Board are absolved from a considerable 
portion of their duties by the appointment of a superintend- 
ent.”“ A committee of the school committee of Boston in 
the same vein held “that it would not be advisable, if it were 
practicable, to take from the board as at present organized 
by law, or from any of the school committees, any of their 
existing powers or duties, or to throw them upon the super- 

t Chicago, “Ordinance of City Council, November 28, 1853.” Annuait 
Beport, Board of Education, pp. 32-33, 1879. 

8 Providence, By-Laws of School Committee and Regulations of the 
Public Schools, p. 10, 1846. 

® Baltimore, Minutes, Board of Comrmssioners of Public Schools, 
February 11, 1847. 

10 Worcester, Minutes, School Committee, May 7, 1849. 

Brooklyn, Report, Committee of City Council on Public Schools, 
p. 10, 1847. 

12 Worcei^r, Report, School Committee, pp. 12-13, 1868. 
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intendent/'i® Despite these statements the superintendent, 
by the nature of the situation, assumed duties which had 
been, or should have been, performed to a greater or less 
extent by the board. This does not mean necessarily that 
school committees had less work after the appointment of 
a superintendent; but if the duties increased in number, 
they probably came gradually to have less of an executive 
and more of a legislative nature. This change in the duties 
of school committees was a result of the following, among^ 
other causes: the expansion of the educational system; the 
development of more capable professional employees; 
changes in the manner of electing the committees ; changes 
in the organization of the committees and in the tjrpe of 
■committeemen. In any event, an examination of the compo- 
sition and functioning of school committees is required here. 

Before the idea of the superintendency was widespread, 
the need of enlightened supervision was recognized and con- 
sidered of extreme importance for the improvement of the 
common schools. By some a “deficiency” of the requisite 
material from which to constitute the committee of super- 
vision^* was thought to be an “inevitable and insuperable 
difficulty.” For those towns which did not contain men of 
adequate information and talent who were willing to accept 
the office it was proposed that there is “no necessity that 
all the members of the school committee should be inhab- 
itants of that town for which they serve, and by which 
they are appointed. The committee may in part be taken 
from other towns in the vicinity.”*® 

The school committee, even in cities, was frequently an 
^‘uncertain, fluctuating and inexperienced body,”** a condi- 
tion which was partially due to the annual election or ap- 
pointment of all members. In Baltimore, in 1839, the board 
of school commissioners had only one member who had ever 

Boston, City Document No, 2S, pp. 2-3, 1851. 

Farley, S., “Improvements Which May Be Made in thie Condition 
of Common Schools.” American Institute of Instruction, Lectures^, 
pp. 74-76, 1834. 

15 Ibid. 

16 Common School Journal^ Vol. 7, p. 307, October 16, 1845. 
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served previously.” The board of trustees and visitors of 
Cincinnati had a similar difficulty; in 1843 it asked that the 
law be changed to provide for the election of one member 
in each district each year to serve for a period of two years^ 
in place of the former method of electing yearly two mem- 
bers who would serve for one year.^® In Springfield an ex- 
amination of the membership of the school committee for 
1854, 1855, and 1856 reveals the fact that twenty-three men 
served, during these three years, on a school committee of 
eight members, and that the individual who served two of 
these three years, did so in 1854 and 1856, thus providing 
a total change in membership each year. Worcester had 
the same experience, and it was remarked in a report of 
the school committee that the case involved more than not 
securing uniformity of system under the circumstances, 
for the “individual members did not learn enough even to 
have a system.”^® Even Boston, characterized by John 
Swett as “Utopia,” felt the need of a superintendent as a 
result of “the constant and annual change of members”;®® 
this is not surprising when we find that it required an indi- 
vidual who was an apt scholar to understand in one year of 
service “the three different plans of organization, and to get 
some little insight into the single and double-headed sys- 
tem.”®® 

The short tenure of school committee members was not 
due alone to annual elections, however; resignations and 
declinations were frequent. Resignations often followed the 
year’s service in Worcester, which was described as being 
**with some, the mission of the first two months to reform 
abuses, the experience of the next two to cool down and be- 
come conservative, the work of the following six to walk 
reluctantly at the heels of a routine, and the conclusion of 

17 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 

Schools, p. 3, 1839. 

18 Cincinnati, Annual Report, Board of Trustees and Visiters, p. 28, 

1843a 

19 Worcester, Report, School Committee, pp. 62-63, 1854* 

20 Boston, City Document No. 28, pp. 40-41, 1846. 

21 Boston, City Document No. 16, pp. 5-16, 1851. 
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the matter ... an unspeakable disgust at the whole trans- 
action .”22 The increase in the size of the system and the 
consequent multiplication of duties made members shrink 
from the heavy work by "declining to serve another year, ” 2 * 
and men elected at the annual town meeting refused to take 
the oath of office.^* Some of the wards in Springfield were 
entirely unrepresented during a considerable portion of the 
year because suitable persons were so reluctant to 

make the necessary sacrifice in their private affairs. In 
Washington 2 ® it was a diflicult task to obtain competent 
persons to fill the office, and in Boston it was “no easy 
matter to secure the services of the requisite number of 
persons who have the ability and inclination to devote at 
least one twelfth part of the year to the severe exactions of 
the school and committee rooms.”^’ 

Difficulty was also experienced in getting the men who- 
accepted the office to render the service of which they were 
capable. This caused dissatisfaction with boards of educa- 
tion and led many individuals to look upon the superintend- 
ency with favor. Horace Mann pointed out that when com- 
petition came between the private business of the com- 
mitteeman and the public duty of visitation "there is always 
danger that the former will triumph in the rivalry .’’^s This 
difficulty was recognized by a resolution of the Providence 
town meeting in 1819, which provided that a committee- 
man was not eligible for reelection if he missed in a year 
“two of the meetings for quarterly examination of the 
schools.”®* The Baltimore board of school commissioners in 
1836 appealed for the appointment of men of leisure.*®' 


22 Worcester, Heport, School Committee, pp. 11-12, 1855. 

23 Bristol, R. I., AnmtM Report, School Committee, n. p. 1849. 

24 Ibid, 

25 Springfield, Annual Report, School Committee, pp. 4-5, 1863. 

26 Washington, Annual Report, Board of Trustees, pp, 23-24, 1867. 

27 Boston, Report, Committee on Exam%nation of Puolie Schools, pp. 

11-12, 1860. 

28 Common School Journal, Vol. 3, p. 351, November 15, 1841. 

29 Providence, Report, School Committee, p* 34, 1899-1900, 

•6 Baltimore, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Commissioners of Public 
Schools, p. 9, 1836. 
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state Superintendent Young, of New York, in 1843 reported 
to the legislature that “evidence of the faithlessness of the 
inspectors abounds in the reports” and stated that, while 
there are honorable exceptions, “it is not to be denied that 
the great object for which the oflSce of inspector was created 
has been almost entirely overlooked or disregarded.”®^ 
Charles Northend, in 1844, in speaking of the obstacles to 
the greater success of the schools, mentions the “entire 
neglect, or the partial and injudicious performance of school 
committees.”®® To all this lack of interest or faltering on 
the part of the committeemen there were exceptions, as in 
Boston, where it was reported that the “city may well boast 
of her public schools” because they are under the “fostering 
care of a committee who feel the importance of their trust, 
and who discharge their duty with ability and fidelity. At 
all meetings of the school committee the members are 
usually present; it is seldom that any of them are absent.”®* 
A few years later, however, in both 1846 and 1849, the 
chairman of the committee, in the examination of the 
schools, found himself unaccompanied in his work by any of 
his associates.®^ Allegheny City similarly found one half of 
the members of its inspection committee not giving “any at- 
tention to the matter.”®® Detroit took interesting action in 
this regard; in 1842 the Michigan legislature enacted that 
“every person elected to the office of school inspector who 
without suflicient cause shall neglect or refuse to serve shall 
forfeit to the board of education for the use of the library 
the sum of ten dollars . . . Provided, no person shall be com- 
pelled to serve two terms successively.”®® The law further 

81 New York, District School Journal of the State, Vol. 3, No. 9, p. 87, 
March, 1843. 

52 American Institute of Instruction, Lectures, pp. 73-74, 1844. 

83 Providence, Report, Committee of City Council on the Expediency 

of a New Organization of the Public Schools, p. 3, 1837. 

84 Boston, Report, Annual Visiting Committee of Public Schools, p. 5, 

1846; Report, Committee on Examination of Public Schools, pp. 
3-6, 1849. 

85 Pennsylvania, Common School Journal, Vol. 20, pp. 366-357, May, 

1872. 

38 Michigan, Act Relative to Free Schools in Detroit, February 17, 
1842. 
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provided for a five dollar fine for each offense by a member 
who without sufficient cause absmited himself from any- 
meeting of the board. The rules of the board organized un- 
der this law, after listing in detail the duties of the board 
and its committees, stipulated that a fine not exceeding five 
dollars, at the discretion of the chair, be imposed upon any 
member neglecting to “perform any duty required by tho 
preceding regulations as a committeeman or otherwise or 
who shall be absent from any regular or from two successive 
special meetings of the board.”®^ YlTiether or not these pro- 
visions were enforced is not known. Of Springfield it was re- 
corded: “several gentlemen are nominated and chosen, with- 
out asking whether they are able or willing to do the duties, 
of the office; the consequence is that the committee gener- 
ally consists of but two or three live members.”®® A similar 
practice may have existed in other cities. In fairness to the 
committeemen it could probably be said of them in general 
that while they “miserably failed in their whole duty,” this 
was “rather from lack of boldness and a full appreciation of 
their opportunities and responsibilities than from indif- 
ference, inattention, or want of knowledge as to the needs 
of the city and its schools, or desire for their reform. They 
have contented themselves with feebly pointing the way.”®® 
These weaknesses on the part of boards of education or 
school committees, which in themselves were potent factors 
demanding the establishment of the superintendency, must 
be borne in mind while a study is made of the specific weak- 
nesses or inabilities which the boards in general felt and 
the arguments they advanced for the establishment of the 
oflSce. Granted that members of the boards of education or 
school committees “must on the common principles of 
human nature, be supposed to be made willing to hold this 
oflSce by every variety of motive, from the highest and 
purest love of usefulness down to a mere personal purpose 

®7 Detroit, Rtdea and Regulations, Board of Education, n. p. 1842. 
®® Springfield, Gazette, March 30, 1842. 

>® Springfield, DaMy Republican, November 29, 1864. 
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of coining its privileges into dollars and cents, the causes 
advanced for the establishment of the superintendeney in 
cities where a public school system existed prior to the 
superintendeney will now be presented. 

In Washington the proposed superintendent was to care 
for “ever3rthing pertaining to the selection of books, maps, 
apparatus, etc. ; the improvements in the erection of school- 
houses; school furniture; in securing uniformity in the 
methods of instruction and exhibiting the best modes of 
teaching; encouraging regular attendance on the part of 
teachers and pupils; advising with the former in cases of 
difficulty, and in stimulating the latter to increased diligence 
in study; exciting a deeper interest in the cause of educa- 
tion in the minds of parents and citizens; and by frequent 
lectures to the pupils on moral and scientific subjects, many 
needless outlays might be avoided, and an amount of benefit 
realized which would greatly outweigh the apparent in- 
creased expenditure.”^^ Concerning all these things it may 
be assumed that a need of change was felt in the existing 
methods of handling them. Years later in the same city 
there was a “lack of simplicity of organization, uniform 
vigor and efficiency of administration and instruction.”^^ 

Providence is worthy of special note by reason of the 
early date of the following proposal. In this city it was sug- 
gested that the superintendent “might carefully survey the 
whole ground, and understand from time to time its actual 
condition. It should be the duty of such an officer to have a 
knowledge of all the children in the city, especially those of 
the poorer classes. It would be within the sphere of his 
influence to lead the minds of parents and guardians to a 
more comprehensive sense of their duty. It should be his 
province to confer with the teachers, and to submit to the 
school committee a quarterly report, exhibiting the condi- 


^0 Common School Journal, Vol. 7, pp. 309-310, October 15, 1845. 

41 Washington, Annual Report, Board of Trustees, pp, 7-8, 1854. 

42 United States Commissioner of Education, Report, pp. 130-132, 

1868. 
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tions of the schools and all such matters relating to the 
general subject as its importance would suggest/'^* 

Several months prior to the appearance of the Providence 
report referred to above, Mayor Kaye, of Louisville, in a 
communication to council stated : 

“It appears to me that the present mode or system of supervision 
by a board of trustees might be improved. The mayor for the time 
being is the chairman of the board and, the trite remark, ‘What is every^ 
one’s business is no one’s business,’ might with propriety be applied to 
this board, whcih is evinced by the great trouble always incurred in 
getting a quorum together to do business. It has been suggested to me 
that a general school visitor should be appointed to visit all the schools 
weekly and to make monthly reports to the council. I have been credit- 
ably informed that our public schools, particularly the lower ones, are 
filled with the children of aliens who are for the most part able to pay 
the tuition fees, but do not — ^neither do they pay any taxes or con- 
tribute in the least to our city government. I do not wish to be under- 
stood as wishing to exclude any child from school on account of the 
poverty of the parents — I wish this matter investigated by the agent as 
suggested above and all who are able to pay ought to do so,”44 
For the last of the complete statements as to why a 
superintendent should be elected, the report of a Boston 
subcommittee deserves mention for its completeness and 
conciseness. The subcommittee unanimously agreed : 

“There is now no one whose duty it is to find the best and most 
economical plans for schoolhouses, their ventilation and warming, and 
their apparatus, seats, desks, and other furniture. 

“There is no one to look out for the best teacher, when a vacancy 
occurs, or in preparation for a vacancy. 

“There is no one to find out what is the most successful teaching in 
all the schools, and to point it out for the benefit of all; or to aid, advise 
or cooperate with any teacher who is pursuing, or who may wish to 
pursue, an improved but untried plan of instruction and discipline. 

“There is no one to make, from the wisdom of the most experi- 
enced, suggestions to those who are aiming at perfection; to know, by 
comparison, the deficiencies of teachers, and to point out the means 
of suppl 3 ring them. 

^ Providence, Report^ Committee of City Council on the Expediency 
gf a New Organization of the Public Schools, pp. 14-16, 1837. 

*4 Louisville, Journal of the Mayor and Council, May 8, 1837. 
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“There is no one to see that proper and sufficient philosophical 
apparatus is supplied, and that it is properly and economically made, 
used and kept. 

“There is no one whose special duty it is to see whether the best 
course of studies is pursued, or to suggest improvement from the 
experience of the best schools elsewhere. 

“There is no one to see whether the schools are adapted to the 
population, and all classes of children brought into them. 

“There is no one to see that repairs are immediately made and 
supplies furnished, when necessary. 

“There is no one to see that all important business is duly 
brought before the meetings of the board. 

“There is no one to supervise the transfer of children from school 
to school, and from one set of schools to another. 

“There is no one to oversee the organization of new schools. 

“There is no one to collect documents appertaining to the Boston 
and other analogous schools, and to g^ive full information in regard 
to them. 

“There is no one to instruct strangers in regard to them. 

“There is no one to say what libraries should be in the schools, 
for teachers or pupils. 

“There is now no individual or body to exercise the complete 
supervision of the schools which is needed, or to examine them as 
thoroughly as they require.^’46 

In the general treatment of the needs of the schools the 
meetings of the board of education should first be consi- 
dered. Much has already been said in regard to these meet- 
ings, but a few additional statements may add to the com- 
pleteness of the picture. 

In Philadelphia the board was much taken up with‘*ted- 
ious discussion," which due to the absence of reliable infor- 
mation, failed to lead to satisfactory adjustments.*^ The 
New York board found itself handicapped in its financial 
action for want of information on the condition and manage- 
ment of the schools.*’ It was the experience of the St. Lou- 
is board of education “that scarcely any subject or proposi- 

Boston, Annual Report^ School Committee, pp. 117-121, 1847, 

Philadelphia, Report, Board of Public Education^ pp. 22-23, 1881. 
47 York, Annual Report, County and City Board of Education, 

p. 13, 1849. 
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tion comes before the board at their meetings on which the 
members of the board are prepared to act promptly or ad- 
visedly — ^that the interim between its meetings will not af- 
ford sufficient time with their limited means of informa- 
tion to enable committees to report satisfactorily or the 
board to legislate correctly.”^® The committee of the city 
council on public schools in Brooklyn in 1847 expressed the 
hope that with the appointment of a superintendent there 
would occur more efficeint direction of the activities of the 
board of education. The dangers involved in administer- 
ing a school system without the aid of a superintendent 
were expressed as follows: “We run a serious risk of hav- 
ing incompetent supervisors and a divided responsibility, as 
it must be in such a case, which amounts generally to 
neglect. We have always to apprehend either this, or worse, 
that clothed with a little brief authority and almost neces- 
sarily totally ignorant of their duties, they will legislate to 
the serious injury of all concerned."" A final glance at 
school committee meetings before the establishment of the 
superintendency may be had from the statement of Thomas 
Dorr that “the labors of the Superintendent have put a new 
face upon our business meetings. The generalities with 
which we were before necessarily occupied, from the imper- 
fect acquaintance of any one individual with all the sdiools, 
have given place in a good measure to details and specifica- 
tions,” so that the committee can now act “understandingly 
and deliberately.”®® He further stated that “at the gener^ 
meetings there was some member present who knew more 
or less concerning one or more of the schools and seldom or 
never one who had anything beyond a general and indefinite 
knowledge of any considerable portion of them. When the 
members from a district had reported that their schools were 


<8 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, June 2, 1846. 

49 Brookl3m, Report, City Council Committee on Public Schools^ pp. 
9-10, 1847. 

60 Providence, Annual Report, School Committee, 1841. 
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‘in their usual good order and condition,’ there was no one to 
doubt or contradict the announcement.”®^ 

From materials already presented it is evident that there 
was a lack of unity in the schools. They varied widely from 
district to district in every conceivable way, according to 
the individual director or directors of each small unit. With 
such a large group of untrained supervisors, standards for 
making judgments did not function or even exist for any 
large unit. The Daily Republic of Springfield, Ohio, stated 
that the schools “can never have efficiency, thoroughness, 
perfect unity and completeness of action, and the highest 
success . . . imtil they are made a unity, with one competent 
mind to conduct, to manage, to control the whole.”®^ A some- 
what similar idea is contained in the statement that the 
school committee lacked a distinct personality and that “the 
old adage that ‘corporations have no souls’ affirms a truth 
not the less strongly with reference to the intellectual than 
it does in regard to the moral and spiritual.”®® There was 
thus a want of continued effort for improvement, of unity 
of idea, positive method and directing power over the whole. 
The school committee was characterized by Charles Francis 
Adams as being “spasmodic, lumbering, changeable, and in- 
capable of sustained effort necessary to carry out an en- 
lightened policy.”®* This can well be understood from the 
statement that “petty jealousies and neighborhood quar- 
rels divided the town and set district in opposition to 
district.”®® 

It is fitting to mention at this point the Akron school law. 
passed by the Ohio legislature in 1847, which placed the 
educational interests of the city under a single board. Legis- 
lation passed at a later date in Ohio and in many other 


61 lUd. 

62 Ohio, Educational Monthly, New Series, Vol. 7, p. 57, February, 

< 1 . 866 * 

53 Rhode ls\B.ndiy School Report, p^. 118-119, 1884. 

54 Quoted in Philadelphia, Annual Report. Boa/rd of Public Education, 

p. 18, 1879. 

55 Tower, J., Springfield, Present and Prospective, pp. 33-34. 
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states, dealing with the administration of city school sys- 
tems, was quite similar to the Akron law. Dr, Reisner con- 
siders the law a “landmark in the development of city school 
administration.”®® Philbrick regards greater centralization, 
oxemplified “along the line of application of the so-called 
Akron school law,” as a “tendency in the direction of pro- 
gress and improvement.”®'^ Certainly the principles of the 
Akron school law, wherever adopted, were a potent force 
favoring the establishment of a virile superintendency. 
However, such legislation did not always cause the break- 
down of localism, for members of the board of education 
elected at large at times districted the city and continued 
practices as harmful, or almost as harmful, as those which 
had existed previously. 

During all this period cities were growing. It is un- 
necessary to present evidence to substantiate that state- 
ment. As they grew, the task of providing schools became 
greater, and a mere increase in the size of the board, as 
was so often the case, was at best a makeshift solution of 
the problem. The results of enlarging the board were not 
the best that were anticipated generally, and there was a 
fear that the schools would rapidly deteriorate as a result 
of the languishing of effort on the part of the directors as 
they came to recognize the helplessness of their situation. 
To their increasing task were added the duties resulting 
from the “improvements of all departments of education, 
which form so marked a feature of the present day."®® For 
example, new subjects were being added, and these were 
more difficult than arithmetic and spelling for the untrained 
committeeman to supervise; teachers were employing dif- 
ferent methods; compulsory attendance was being con- 
templated; and systematic plans of classification and pro- 
motion were under consideration. The situation was much 
changed from the time when each teacher ran the school 
pretty much to suit his own inclinations. 

'56 Reisner, E. H., Nationalism and Education since 1789 ^ pp. 449-459» 

57 Philbrick, J. D., City School Systems in the United States, p. 19. 

58 Wilmington, Daily Commercial, March 30, 1871. 
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Before the superintendency was established one of the 
outstanding defects was the “want of any localizing of re- 
sponsibility.”®® The committee on schools in Detroit held 
that “even in the ordinary affairs of life when the associa- 
tion of numbers is required, convenience has dictated the 
necessity, and experience has proved the utility of placing 
the executive power, under various restrictions, in the hands 
of a single individual, who shall be responsible for its exer- 
cise.”®® In Boston it was also felt that with one man “before 
the eyes of the public, regularly reporting everything that 
he does under his own name, and liable to lose his liveli- 
hood if he goes wrong,”®i there would not be so great an 
opportunity for abuses to pass undetected and unremoved 
as under the school committee system alone. 

It is of interest to note that the modern organization of 
industry, with a board of directors and executives, while in 
one sense not a cause for the establishment of the super- 
intendency, furnished a splendid analogy to a system of 
schools, an analogy which was brought out a number of 
times in school committee reports, periodicals, and 
addresses.®® It must have been, through this means, a 
potent force “in securing attention to the system and secur- 
ing its adoption.”®* Very rarely were other analogous situa- 
tions presented. One which was used in Detroit suggested 
that the people, if they wished to perceive how well the 
schools were being managed without a superintendent. 


»» United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p. 361, 1874. 

M Detroit, “Report of Committee on Schools,” Annual Report, Board 
of Education, n. p. 1863. 

Common School Journal, Vol. 7, pp. 309-310, October 16, 1846. 

*2 Detroit, Annual Report, Board of Education, n. p., 1863; Spring- 
field, Report, School Committee, pp. 4-6, 1866; Worcester, Report, 
School Committee, pp. 62-63, 1864; Rhode Island, School Report, 
pp. 16-17, 1865; pp. 49-51, 1874; Ohio, Educational Monthly, 
Vol. 7, pp. 36-38, February, 1866; American Institute of Ins^c- 
tion. Lectures, pp. 26-26, 1877; p. 106, 1880; pp. 126-127, 1883f 
pp. 69-71, 1886; National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence, Proceedings^ United States Bureau of Educa* 
tion, Circular of Information, No. 4, pp. 16-16, 1884. 

** Martin, G. H., The Evolution of the Mnssachusetts Public School. 
System, p. 220. 
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should imagine the commandership of the army being in the 
hands of a committee of the Senate during the Civil War.®* 
The influence of European educational administration on 
the development of the city superintendency deserves con- 
sideration, although no claim is made here that the city 
superintendency was patterned after any European school 
office; however, it is not to be denied that the emphasis laid 
on the supervision of schools in Europe in early education 
reports helped to create a favorable feeling toward super- 
vision and aided considerably in the development which fol- 
lowed. The inspection and supervision of the Prussian 
schools was the feature which, in 1833, above all others, 
struck Cousin, the French philosopher, most favorably.®* 
That conditions in Europe were at times brought before the 
board of education is evinced by the report of the com- 
mittee on reform in the public schools in Baltimore in 1847^ 
where after urging the establishment of the superintend- 
ency, it was pointed out that "this feature of the public 
school system is not peculiar to this country; it had its 
origin in Europe in some parts of which the very best sys- 
tems of public education exist.”®® Again, later, we find that 
Professor Camp, of Connecticut, in discussing which course 
the superintendency should take in its development urged 
that the business of the superintendent should be based on 
the idea of the “English system of judging by the results 
produced; as they withhold grants to schools, that, having 
received them do not show good results.”®’ Such specific 
statements mean little, however, in comparison with the 
generally unrecogmized power contained in the wide dis- 
semination of the thought that where the best school sys- 
tems existed, there, too, could be found the highest ts^pe of 
supervision. 


6^ Detroit, Annual RepoH, Boa/rd of Education, n. p* 1863. 

^66 A History of Education in the State of Ohio, Centennial Volura^ 
p. 361, 1876. 

Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Publish 
Schools, p, 27, 1847. 

American Institute of Instruction, Lectures, pp. 11-27, 1869. 
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Another result which those desiring the creation of the 
superintendeney looked for was a renewed interest in the 
schools on the part of parents. The elimination of the lack of 
parental interest such as existed in Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, where the parents “elect their directors, pay their 
school tax, and then leave the subject entirely in the hands 
of their agents,”*® was desired. In Boston it was hoped not 
only that the superintendent would by his direct acts 
quicken the interest of the parents but also that with his 
appointment a different concept of the work of the board of 
education might be advanced which would insure a feeling 
that examination of the schools by the parents was neces- 
sary. This was contrary to the condition then existing, 
under which the board of education was supposed to do the 
work but, failing to do so, and at the same time not making 
the parents cognizant of a parent’s responsibility, actually 
protected and perpetuated defects.®* While patrons needed 
*‘to be stimulated and enlightened, and a deeper public 
interest in the schools” needed to be incited, this could not 
well be accomplished while the teacher was “left plodding 
in the ruts of dull routine.”™ 

This centers attention on the problems concerning the 
teacher which contributed to the establishment of the 
superintendeney . The education and vocations of most 
members of boards of education did not fit them to become 
“critical judges of the acquirements and professional skill 
of teachers, and gross carelessness in the employment of 
instructors for the schools became a most serious and de- 
plorable evil.’”^! The evils of the situation can be realized 
more fully when it is noted that teachers frequently viewed 
their work as a temporary occupation, that their salaries 
and opportunities were meager, and that there was a lack 

«8 Pennsylvania, Annual Report, Superintendent of Common Schools, 
p. 16| 1840. 

*9 Common School Journal, Vol. 7, p. 309, October 16, 1845. 
w Ohio, Educational Monthly, New Series, Vol. 8, pp. 459-460, De- 
cember, 1867. 

91 Pennsylvania, Annual Report, Superintendent of Common Schools,. 
p. 13, 1867. 
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of the study of the art of instruction. The schools con- 
sequently were consigned to the crippling influence of end- 
less and misdirected experiment.'^* In Springfield super- 
vision solely in the hands of the school committee was de- 
plored because of the fear that it would mean placing the 
schools under teachers of perhaps “doubtful qualifications 
and little experience” and then letting them “go on as best 
they may in a seeming reliance upon some self-regulating 
principle inherent in the system,” hoping’® for success. It 
was even suggested that “the difliculy of obtaining efficient 
and well trained teachers has brought about the natural 
result that school supervision plays an important role in the 
United States.”’^ Wilmington was troubled for a number 
of years before the establishment of the superintendency 
with poor scholarship on the part of the teachers.’’® To in- 
crease the difficulty was the recognition of the fact that 
“the man who can do many things fairly well sinks beneath 
the surface, while the man who can do any one thing very 
well is foremost in the struggle for existence,”'’® 

Moreover, supervision was coming to be recognized as a 
difficult and delicate task. An analogy with the management 
of a manufacturing establishment is both false and decep- 
tive. While there is considerable uniformity in the work in 
an industry and eflScient supervision is consequently 
relatively easy, 

“A teacher, on the other hand, who deserves the name, is to some 
extent, an original; that is to say, he v.ews and explains subjects in 
a way peculiar to himself and the natural working of his own 
mind ... To require him to surrender his individuality, and to do his 
work after some favorite method of ours, is easy, and as preposterous 
as easy. To see that he does his work well, whatever be the mode, or 
if he does it ill, to show him where the defect is, and how to remedy 
it, and yet allow him the freedom so essential — ^requires more sound- 

’2 Philadelphia, Report, Board of Public Education, pp. 12-13, 1880. 

23 Springfield, Annual Report, School Committee, n. p., 1842. 

24 Osterberg, E., (Sweden), “Observations Concerning American Edu- 

cation.” United States Commissioner of Education, Report, 

Vol. 1, p. 629, 1892-93. 

26 Wilmington, Annual Report, Pub’^c Schools, p. 43, 1876-77, 

26 American Institute of Instiuction, Lectures, pp. 69-71, 1885. 
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ness of judgment, and delicacy of discrimination than are always at 
■command. 

In addition to these factors, the Philadelphia board of 
education wanted an agent through whom it might com- 
municate its thought and action intelligently to the 
teachers and also a representative of the teachers to bring 
their “clear, definite judgment” before the board.'^® The 
commissioner of public schools in Rhode Island felt that 
“teachers need some breakwater of this sort to protect them 
from the assaults of ignorant parents in their efforts to in- 
troduce necessary reforms.”™ A head was needed to en- 
force the rules and regulations for the conduct of the 
schools. This concerned other aspects of the service than 
the teachers, but frequently was directly aimed at them 
because they were at times not punctual or professional in 
other ways. Finally an interesting view of the superintend- 
ent and his relation to the teachers appears in a statement 
by the Philadelphia correspondent of the New York School 
Journal and Educational Directory when, after attacking Phil- 
adelphia for the low salaries paid, he writes, “It may be 
thought that it will compensate the teachers for low salaries 
to find that they have no superintendents to measure their 
work, and see if it is well done — or done at all.”®® 

Expectations of the superintendent’s working in direct 
relation to the pupils in a number of capacities is found in 
various places. Wilmington needed for its schools an officer 
with the capacity and power to organize them thoroughly 
and grade them properly.®^ In Chicago no system of promo- 
tion' existed and no registers were kept, with the result that 
it was impossible to tell what pupils did or did not belong 
to specified schools except as they were seen in actual 
attendance.®® The examining committee in Boston con- 

77 Worcester, Report, School Committee, pp. 9-10, 1857. 

78 Philadelphia, Report, Board of Public Education, pp. 20-23, 1881. 
78 Rhode Island, School Report, pp. 12-13, 1863. 

80 New York, School Journal and Educational Directory, Vol. 6. d. 6. 

November 3, 1877. 

81 Wilmington, Daily Commercial, October 25, 1870. 

■82 Andreas, A. T., History of Chicago, Vol. 1, pp. 214-215. 
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ducted the examinations at "railroad speed,” not taking 
into account "a thousand local and temporary causes which, 
on any given day, may so affect the school as to give a 
transient visitor an utterly erroneous idea as to its con- 
dition.”*® Here, also, the primary schools “in the things 
taught and the mode of instruction” were not related to the 
grammar schools.*^ Philadelphia had a similar lack of 
harmony among its schools, for the time when the number 
of schools, was sufficiently small that they could under- 
stand each other’s wants, aims, and methods was “far in 
the past.”** In Pittsburgh, the city superintendency was 
urged “to render symmetrical the grades of the different 
schools, and also to get the high school to work in harmony 
with the ward schools, which it was not now doing; also to 
devise means whereby all the children of the city might be 
made to attend school.”*® Rochester experienced troubles of 
a like nature for there it was moved that the superintend- 
ent should devote his time exclusively “to the classification 
and instruction of the children in the several schools.”®'^ 
Denver desired a superintendent to “classify and control 
the various branches of learning,”** but Philadelphia stood 
preeminent in the matter of curriculum problems demand- 
ing solution. In the latter case a satisfactory course of 
study could not be established for, after being carefully re- 
written, it was interpreted in a “hundred ways,” due “tO' 
the fact that language is not sufficiently exact to convey 
accurately to all minds the precise direction and purpose 
intended by the words employed.”** 

Akin to curriculum problems is the matter of textbooks. 
The securing of uniformity of textbooks was to be a prob- 
lem of a number of proposed superintendents. In Balti- 

83 Boston, Report f Committee on the Examination of the Public' 

Schools, pp. 5-12, 1848. 

84 Boston, City Document No, pp. 62-63, 1847. 

85 Philadelphia, Report,. Board of Public Education, pp. 11-12, 1880. 

86 Pittsburgh, Gazette, March 3, 1868. 

87 Rochester, Daily Democrat, July 7, 18^1. 

88 Denver, Minutes, Board of EdiicaHon, October 5, 1871. 

89 Philadelphia, Report, Board of Public Education, pp. 20-23, 1881- 
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more it was felt that neither the “high character of authors 
and publishers” nor the influence of friends and agents 
should operate in the introduction of books but rather that 
their advantages and disadvantages should be “carefully 
scrutinized” by a “single person, competent to the duty, and 
who shall be held responsible for his action.”*® 

Economy was frequently advanced as an argument for 
the establishment of the superintendency. In most cases 
there was the thought, not of spending fewer dollars, but 
rather of securing better service for the money being spent. 
Dr. Sears wrote in this connection : “Without superintend- 
ence the waste is many times greater than the cost of 
furnishing it. The expenditures of our public schools con- 
sume a great part of our revenues and it is well known that 
nearly one half of the school money is expended to little 
purpose.”®! There were cases where it was expected that 
actual dollars would be saved. These in general were in 
cities in which the school committee members were draw- 
ing annually a sum sufficient to pay a superintendent. This 
was the situation in Worcester, when in 1855, in the annual 
report, the school committee, speaking of the proposed 
superintendent, stated that “in the construction and fur- 
nishing of a single schoolhouse he would save to the city 
more than enough”®® to double the saving made as a result 
of paying no members of the school committee or the 
secretary. The following year the mayor said, “In the con- 
struction and fitting up of schoolhouses, in the supplies for 
schools, in contingent expenses, I apprehend he will an- 
nually save to the city more than double the amount of his 
salary.”®® Interestingly, some years later the school com- 
mittee reported that order, discipline, success, and efficiency 
“had been in so many ways promoted” that at the same 

®o Baltmore, “Report of Committee on Reform in the Public Schools.” 
Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, p. 30, 
1847. 

Sears, B., “Fifty Years of Educational Progress.” American 
Institute of Instruction, Lectures, p. 106, 1880. 

92 Worcester, Report, School Committee, pp. 11-15, 1855. 

^93 Ibid., pp 4-5, 1856. 
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cost the office could be considered a “wise and true eco- 
nomy”; but such consideration was unnecessary for his 
care “actually lessened the cost per scholar, which, even 
with his own salary added, and all enhanced prices incident 
to the war, has not reached the yearly average before the 
office was instituted.’’^^ 

While economy was thought of at times in relation to the 
business activities of the board of education, it can be said 
fairly that educational activities caused many more 
demands for a superintendent than did business activities. 
This is true in spite of the fact that these two types of 
activities were not so clearly separated in the thirties or 
forties as they came to be toward the close of the century. 
There may be listed, however, many business activities 
which it was expected that the superintendent would 
assume. The mayor of Boston expected him to see that the 
money raised was wisely expended and that new school- 
houses combined all modern improvements.®® In Buffalo the 
superintendent was to look after the purchase and sawing 
of firewood, additions to schoolhouses, and the collection of 
entrance fees. He was also to make all necessary purchases 
for the schools, not only because he could do so on better 
terms than could the teachers but also because he would 
thus relieve the teachers so that they could devote their 
time and attention more exclusively to the duties for which 
they were employed.®® 

Finally, in cities in which a public school system had been 
established before the superintendency was under con- 
sideration, certain rather specific conditions and factors 
should be mentioned. Boston wanted a “means of producing 
a mutual understanding between this Board and the City 
Council, in matters relating to the erection and alteration 
of buildings and other similar practical questions involv- 
ing the expenditure of money, so that the resources of the 


SI Ibid., pp. 16-17, 1865. 
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city may not be wasted by conflicting plans, leading to the 
undoing by one Board of what has been done by the other.”®'^ 
Leaders in education, such as Horace Mann®* and Henry 
Barnard,®® exerted a powerful influence, as did also the 
lesser leaders, such as acting visitors, acting managers, 
state superintendents as, for instance, Wickersham in Penn- 
sylvania and others interested in educational advancement 
although they held no oflicial position. The National 
Teachers’ Association in 1863 accepted as a measure to be 
encouraged and advocated by the association “the appoint- 
ment of superintendents of public instruction in all states, 
counties, cities, and imiwrtant towns.”^®® Springfield looked 
for more consideration and, favor of the schools when they, 
should take on a higher character among the other muni- 
cipal organizations, as the result of having a superintend- 
ent.^®’^ In Cleveland the teachers felt the need of a change 
from the acting manager situation, and consequently held 
meetings to which they invited the board of education and 
members of the city council for the purpose of discussing 
the “new doctrine of school supervision.”’®® Under the 
leadership of Emerson E. White, of the Brownell Street 
Grammar School, they convinced the people of the exped- 
iency of the change and secured its introduction. 

Reports were frequently exchanged and visits of the 
school committee or its representatives to other cities had 
much influence. This is true in spite of the accusation by 
Rev. James Fraser that the visits were a farce and that the 
committees who were “charmed,” they said, “with what 
they had seen,” actually saw only programs staged in their 
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honor and knew “nothing more of the actual working of the 
school than when they came.”^®* 

Probably a sufficient number of references have been 
given to show clearly the influence of the press and period- 
icals on the development of the superintendency. Philadel- 
phia smarted under criticism in newspapers, periodicals, and 
reports as early as 1867 when, in the controllers’ report, it 
is stated that “the absence of a superintendent of schools 
in our city has been commented upon with marked severity 
by educational men, at home and abroad.”^®* Mention 
should also be made of the Public Education Association in 
Philadelphia, an organization of the leading citizens of the 
city which held meetings, provided lectures on educational 
systems and questions, employed the newspapers, and edu- 
cated the public as to the need of a superintendent.^® Hiav- 
ing succeeded in that program, the association spent many 
years fighting against almost insuperable difficulties to se- 
cure for the superintendent powers which rightfully should 
be his. Springfield wanted a man to educate the school com- 
mittee, “to break through and break down the chronic im- 
pediments, who will not suffer himself to be hampered or 
hindered by respect for the present old fogyism. It is a rev- 
olution and reconstrution that we need in the schools of 
Springfield, and no halfway measures will help our difficul- 
ties at all.”^®« Finally, an influence of much strength was 
the open secret that the preeminence of the schools known 
as the best was “attributable to the fact that the local 
boards having charge of the schools, while reserving to 
themselves all legislative functions and ultimate authority 
in the premises, severally employ an executive officer as sup- 
erintendent, to enforce their legislation and manage all their 
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schools; who gives to his schools all his time, all his 
thought, all his culture, and puts his best life into theirs.”!®’'^ 
Consideration will now be given to cities where public 
school systems had not previously existed or where a new 
organization was planned. In Memphis the individual who 
was later the first superintendent won through his eloquence 
the establishment of the free public school system. He 
employed the teacher^®® and issued tickets of admission for 
the first school opened.^* His powers were as broad as 
those of a present-day superintendent and, since he had 
power, the creating ordinance provided that he should “be 
held responsible for the successful progress of the 
schools.’' 1^® In Omaha it was felt that getting “started 
right is of infinite importance, not only in the selection of 
superintendent and teachers, but in having the schools so 
arranged and graded as to produce the best results. This 
work of arranging the schools must, to a great extent, rest 
with the superintendent.’’^ Quite similar was the feeling 
of the committee on teachers of the New Orleans board of 
education which reported: “The committee considers that 
the appointment of a principal teacher for the schools is 
of the most vital importance . . . The first step is nearly 
everything ; a good beginning will guarantee the almost cer- 
tain accomplishment of the high objective in view. A com- 
petent person to ‘launch the system’ of instruction is the 
first great point to be attained.”ii® The president of the 
board on the following day wrote to John A. Shaw to inform 
him of his election as principal of the public schools and 
stated; “We are about to commence a system, new in this 
country, and as none of us have any practical knowledge of 
the subject we then rely on you to start our system so that 

i®7 Harrington, H. L., “Extent, Methods, and Value of Supervision in 
a System of Schools.” National Education Association, Proceed- 
ings, pp. 246-267, 1872. 
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it may not only be eminently useful to the people of this 
municipality, but that its benefits may be so apparent that 
it may in a short time pervade the whole State/’^^® 

Nashville, after having Alfred Hume visit and study the 
public school systems of Cleveland, Boston, Providence, 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, decided to establish a public 
school system, and thereupon employed Joshua Pearl, form- 
er organizer of the schools of Natchez, then superintendent 
in Memphis, “to organize our public schools.”^* Similarly, 
in Atlanta it was to be the duty of the superintendent “to 
suggest the grading of the schools to the board” and to 
serve as the “right hand” and “chief adviser.”!^® Two 
years later, the plans of this committee having developed, 
a newspaper reported that under “the superintendence of 
Professor Mallon, our public schools, soon to be organized, 
will ere long rank with the best in the country The Free 
School Ordinance of San Francisco provided for a board of 
education and a superintendent. The sponsor of this ord- 
inance became the first superintendent, and he was in- 
structed “to rent or otherwise obtain an adequate number 
of buildings for school-houses, and to fit them up for the 
accomodation of the public schools, to provide them with 
suitable furniture and fixtures and to take measures for 
putting the schools in operation.”^^'^ Even in Providence 
a potent cause for the establishment of the superintendency 
was to carry into effect a reoganization of the schools.^i® 
Buffalo turned to the superintendency for “some general 
and effective system which would bring the means of edu- 
cation within the reach of all.’’^^® It came to the fore when 
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it did because of the panic of 1837, which paralyzed the pri- 
vate schools of the city. 

In conclusion it must be stated that the superintendency 
in a great number of instances was established for a year’s 
trial, or for some other experimental period, or at least with 
the feeling that if it failed to achieve the hopes of its sup- 
porters it could be discontinued at any time.^*® As the New 
Orleans board stated, it was done “somewhat in ignorance 
on the part of the board.”i 2 i ig mentioned here be- 

cause it makes clear the fact that causes for the establish- 
ment of the superintendency not only are found in litera- 
ture urging such a step, but also, and perhaps more hon- 
estly, are revealed in a study of the early duties of the sup- 
erintendent. For a more extended consideration of causes, 
the reader is therefore referred to the later chapters which 
deal with various responsibilities of the superintendents 
from the establishment of the ofBce to the end of the cen- 
tury. 
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CHAPTER IV 

FACTORS AND CONDITIONS OPPOSING THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

In Boston, in 1838, a committee of the primary school 
committee stated that ‘^no agent, however talented or 
eflScient, could possibly perform the duty which is required 
of the gentlemen who comi>ose this board/'^ From the 
same committee came an ironical remark to the effect that 
a committee of the grammar board reported that the 
^‘schools are so numerous that the ninety gentlemen who are 
the committee, either cannot, or do not, take care of them, 
therefore, in their opinion, they require nearly the whole 
time of one individual for the express purpose/'^ a similar 
thought was expressed by the president of the Detroit board 
of education when, after listing the demands upon mem- 
bers if success was to be attained by the schools, he wrote, 
**No one officer or committee can accomplish it, while the 
concurrent action of twenty inspectors may/’® 

Coupled with this view was the belief that the superin- 
tendency was unnecessary. Challenged by the thought of 
the appointment of a *^city missionary of instruction” to 
work in the primary schools, the primary committee of 
Boston, in 1838, through a special committee accepted the 
occasion to elaborate on the work it did in connection with 
buildings, books, studies, and supervision. Then the special 
committee rather indignantly but proudly inquired whether 
or not ‘‘these are such evidence of neglect, as to require a 
special agent to increase their number or improve their 
character?”-* That the sectional boards in Philadelphia in 
some cases viewed the situation in a like manner is evi- 
denced by a resolution from the thirteenth section asking 
the board of controllers to reconsider its action requesting 
an appropriation for the salary of a superintendent. The 
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resolution stated that the sectional boards were regarded as 
fully competent “to take charge of the schools under their 
care.”® Further evidence of the belief that the schools were 
in excellent condition and that the superintendency was un- 
necessary is found in the statement of a “spirited teacher” 
of the Philadelphia schools who, while attending a state 
convention, said in defense of the Philadelphia system: 
“Pray, sir, will you have the goodness to prove to me the 
necessity of adding a fifth wheel to a wagon.”® 

More potent in opposition to the establishment of the 
superintendency than either the belief that the work was 
too much for one man or that it was an unnecessary oflice 
was the jealousy with which the directors or trustees 
viewed their responsibility. They were proud of their ac- 
complishments — ^in some instances justly so, in others be- 
cause of the tradition of their office or because it enabled 
them to dispense favors among friends frequently without 
too much consideration of the children. The president of the 
board of education in Philadelphia considered the office of 
sectional director one of “great dignity and responsibility.’”^ 
The council of Louisville, anxious to improve the schools, 
suggested enlarging the powers and duties of the school 
agent and requested the opinion of the board of school visi- 
tors. The members of this board replied that they con- 
sidered such action unnecessary and inexpedient.® Another 
example of the fear of boards that power would escape them 
is to be found in some instances where the board made one 
of its own members superintendent. The president and 
eight other members of the board of school commissioners 
in Baltimore approved a plan asking for permission “to ap- 
point one of their number superintendent of public 
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schools.”® One commissioner was opposed to the superin- 
tendency and another favored the superintendency but op- 
posed restricting the appointment to a member of the 
board. Perhaps the best way to illustrate the jealous 
guarding of rights by directors or trustees is to examine 
the tenacity with which, for a long period of time after the 
establishment of the office of superintendent, they retained 
various duties which could have been much more effectively 
performed by a superintendent. The surrender of duties 
was exceedingly slow in many cities. John Swett, during 
his four years as superintendent in San Francisco in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, reported that in only 
one instance was his opinion or advice asked regarding the 
fitness of teachers for appointment.^® 

Many other illustrations may be offered and are presented 
in the latter chapters of this study which show the devel- 
opment of the superintendent’s power in regard to various 
relationships. The reader should refer to them if further 
detail on this point is desired. 

On some occasions there was a lack of understanding or 
knowledge concerning the place of authority in the estab- 
lishment of the superintendency. In Philadelphia the board 
of controllers made appeals to the city council and to the 
state legislature to supply the funds necessary. The only 
legal obstacle was the want of funds necessary. In 
Boston, previous to 1851, it was believed necessary to 
secure a special act of the Massachusetts legislature to 
establish the office. The step was finally taken without such 
act, although the character of the office and its powers were 
not the same as had formerly been proposed.^® 

The division of responsibility retarded the spread of the 
establishment of the office. In cities where the board of 

9 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 
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education had to wait for the city council to authorize such 
a move a long period frequently elapsed because the city 
council was not in direct touch with the situation and failed 
to realize the need. Baltimore, whose experiences with its 
treasurer have been related,^® is a case in point. Divided 
authority also hindered the development of the office, for it 
was difficult to get the various bodies to act in accord. In 
fairness to city councils, however, it should be said that they 
were not always to blame. It was a fault of the system. 
Boston was outstanding in its inability to get its various 
boards to work together. A committee of the city council 
complained of the reluctance of the grammar board to co- 
bperate in the solution of this problem in 1850.^^ In 1851, 
when success was achieved, the action concerned only the 
grammar schools, for the primary committee desired no 
superintendent. Not until the primary committee was 
abolished in 1855 did the primary schools of Boston come 
under the influence of the superintendent. 

In some instances the appointment of the superintendent 
was not entrusted to the board of education. In cities in 
which the appointing power was vested in or retained by a 
board other than the board of education no consistent effort 
could be expected for the establishment of the office, for the 
boards of education feared the assumption of power by some 
one not responsible to them. The city council frequently 
held the appointing power and thus hindered the spread of 
the office. In Washington efforts were made to secure the 
establishment of the office for nearly twenty years before 
success was attained. The chief objection there, and one 
which proved to be valid during the first year of the super- 
intendency, was the "inexpediency of establishing such an 
office, so long as the charter of the corporation vested the 
appointing power in the mayor, with the advice and consent 
of the board of aldermen.”^® 
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The lack of competent men to fill the position when 
created was an outstanding handicap in the rapid spread 
or development of the superintendency. The school com- 
mittee of Springfield, having secured at the annual meeting 
consent to elect a superintendent, failed to do so until four 
months of the year had elapsed. The committee regretted 
this for it was desirous that the experiment should have 
as long and as fair a trial as possible, but the “difliculty 
experienced in obtaining a competent individual rendered 
this delay on the part of the committee unavoidable.”^® 
When the first superintendent of Worcester resigned in 
1858, although the “community generally were satisfied 
with the experiment,” no appointment was made for more 
than a year. The committee, writing of the delay in mak- 
ing the appointment, stated: 

“If there could now be found a man thoroughly acquainted with the 
public schools; identified with the interests of education by voluntary 
service in its field; gifted with enthusiasm for the fairest cause to 
which intellectual energies can be devoted; entitled to the confidence 
of citizens by the integrity of his character, and to the affection of 
children by the purity of his life and the love he could return to 
them — if such a man could be persuaded to accept the office and per- 
form its duties, the school committee would be bound by the g;ravest 
obligations of public duty, to elect him and to set him at work.”iT 

The office was filled again in 1859 and at that time the- 
DMy Spy editorially commented that, “though there have 
been frequent and general expressions of desire to have the 
office filled, it has remained vacant, chiefly for want of a 
suitable and competent candidate who would command the 
hearty and cordial cooperation of his associates in the care 
of the schools.”!® The Denver board of education received 
and accepted an application for the situation of “principal 
and superintendent of all the public schools” and adopted a 
preamble explaining that the board had “long been in quest 
of some suitable person of requisite qualifications and ex- 
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perience”^® to fill position. Charles Francis Adams is quoted 
as saying, in a report concerning Quincy, that after author- 
ity to appoint a superintendent had been secured “now the 
first serious difficulty presented itself in the practical selec- 
tion of a superintendent ; for it is a noticeable fact that large 
and costly as the common school system of this country is, 
and greatly as it stands in need of intelligent direction, not 
a single step has yet been taken towards giving it such a 
direction through an educated superintendency.”®® 

The Rochester board of education had difficulty also in 
securing a competent man to head its schools. After I. F. 
Mack had served five years, the board appointed three dif- 
ferent persons within two years “in the endeavor to fill his 
place, but with indifferent success.”®^ The people were then 
so dissatisfied with the frequent changes that a law was 
enacted taking the power of appointment from the board 
and making the office elective.®® The commissioner of edu- 
cation in Rhode Island, writing concerning the securing of 
good superintendents, said: 

“The highest grade of business ability is ready for the service, the 
best education and the broadest culture are ready to do their part, but 
the person -who has a practical knowledge both of the theory and of 
the art of teaching, and is prepared to enter into the work of in- 
spection and direction in detail, is rarely to be found. It is true that 
the number of such persons is small, and hence that people are not 
wholly to blame for a failure to secure their services.”®® 

This absence of competent men in many cities led to the 
development of a fear of the results of such action. A com- 
mittee of the Cincinnati board of trustees and visitors 
urged “mature deliberation” before adopting the idea and 
that, if then adopted, “every precaution be resorted to, to 
prevent abuse, or an improper appointment. For, should 
such an appointment be injudiciously made, we fear the 
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consequences would be disastrous to our now prosperous 
schools.”2^ While Washington lacked “the best indication 
of the real vitality of a school system,” it was mentioned 
that success of this branch of the system would depend on 
“the intelligence, fidelity and discretion of the ofiicer, and 
on such a specification of duties as will relieve the faithful 
and intelligent teacher from untimely and vexatious inter- 
ference.”®® In Pittsburgh fear and favoritism may have 
worked hand in hand, for a member of the board from the 
Second Ward stated that “some were opposed to a city 
superintendent in toto; some were in favor of it if they could 
have their man elected; while others were in favor of elect- 
ing such as they could now, and doing better in the future 
if they could/’^s The school committee of Springfield was 
conservative in urging the establishment of the office and 
stated that “whenever a suitable person has been employed, 
we believe it has uniformly proved successful.”^’ In the 
same city the Daily Bepuhliccm hoped, with “doubt and mis- 
giving, ” 2 ® that a true educator and a “live man” would be 
elected superintendent. 

Closely related to the jealousy of responsibility of the 
members of boards of education was the cry of “one man 
power.” This term often served to prevent the establish- 
ment of the office and even more prevented its proper and 
rapid development. It was “the bogy with which it is hoped 
to frighten the press and the people from their determin- 
ation to reclaim the schools from the politicians, the wire- 
pullers, and the local cliques which now too often have them 
in charge.”^® With a superintendent, it was said, “there 
may be favoritism, and management in the choice of 
masters to answer a particular purpose, and in the intro- 
ductions of books to help somebody’s pocket, and so forth 

2* Cmcinnati, Annual Report, Board of Trustees and Visitors, p. 18, 
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and so forth,”®® The Boston examining committee aptly- 
replied that “there may be dll this now.”^^ 

The ignorance or wrong impression of the character of 
the work to be done was responsible for frequent objections 
to employing a superintendent.®® So also was the feeling 
that the establishment of the office would mean little. A 
letter to the editor of the Jersey City Daily Telegraph ex- 
pressed this feeling strongly when, in consideration of the 
proposal to establish the superintendency, it stated that such 
a procedure “may be well enough so far as it goes, but he 
will probably have the exquisite pleasure of standing with 
his thumb in his mouth with no power or authority except 
the unenviable privilege of delicately hinting of improve- 
ments or defects, very much as ‘the township school com- 
mittee’ do nowadays. I have had some little experience in 
this office and have felt very much like a bird that has a 
strong impulse to fly but is unprovided with wings.”®* In- 
cidentally the editor found the opinion so well in agreement 
with his views that he considered it unnecessary to make 
the remarks editorially which he had plaimed. 

There can be little doubt that the establishment of the 
superintendency was opposed by many in the interest of 
saving money. It is probable that arguments other than 
the need of economy were advanced frequently when econ- 
omy was the real basis of opposition. The avoidance of the 
expenditure involved, although not generally mentioned, 
was a particularly potent argument when the appointment 
or authority to appoint was in hands other than those of 
the individuals most directly concerned with the schools, for 
then the necessity of having a superintendent was less ap- 
preciated, The fact that voluntary service had brought the 
schools in most instances to whatever their present condi- 
tion might be, made any change, particularly one involving 
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money, appear unwarranted. When the superintendency was 
■discontinued in Springfield in 1842 it was because the tax- 
payers “were willing to bank upon their diildren's ignorance 
in order to pocket a few shillings of tax money.”®^ A writer 
for the Gazette characterized the discontinuance as being 
due to “fear lest we shall act the part of the prodigal, and 
waste all the substance of the town on means of riotious 
living for the schools.”®® This writer also mentions that 
some consider the ofiice unnecessary, either because they do 
not know, or “have not reflected” upon what the services 
are. A member of the board of education in Rochester, in 
urging the control of the schools by mechanics and labor- 
ing men rather than by lawyers, doctors, and other profes- 
sional men, thought that under such control “less money 
would be squandered for useless objects, such as $900 a year 
for a superintendent and the pasonents of certain sums by 
a former board for the examination of teachers.”®® A 
^‘teacher” at the same date, suggested that the system 
adopted by the board “needs not much trial” to “secure its 
abandonment at once” for “about 8 per cent, or more than 
$1,000, is annually expended for the pasnnent of salaries of 
s'lperintendent and expenses, which if added to the tuition 
fund would place the schools on a sure foundation and free 
them from many embarrassments.”®’ Arguments of this 
general type were most potent in securing the abandonment 
of the ofiice where it had been secured, and it is consequently 
a safe inference that the desire to save money was an 
obstacle to the spread of the idea. 

“No doubt excessive decentralization of administration has 
been one of the chief obstacles to improvement in every 
department of our free school system,”®® wrote Philbrick. 
No exception to this in regard to the superintendency need 
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38 Philbrick, J. D., City School Systems in the United States, p. 19. 
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be made. There were those, however, who favored such 
extreme decentralization. Replying to a questionnaire sent 
out by the committee on reform in the Baltimore public 
schools in 1847, Hon. Willard Hall, of Wilmington, stated 
concerning the superintendency that the development of the 
common schools “must be left to the people whose children 
are educated in them, and that they must learn by actual 
experiment how to form good schools . . . This must be a 
slow process ; is not everything good brought about by slow 
process? A mushroom grows in a night, and how many edu- 
cational improvements are mushrooms He expressed 
the further belief that “it was best to throw the whole 
burden upon the people, giving them nothing to depend upon 
but their own judgment, faithfulness, and diligence, and 
leave them to the responsibility and consequences . . . Allow 
the people any way to escape the burden and throw off the 
responsibility of the schools, and they will do it. If it be 
desired that an individual make the most of himself, the 
best course is to put him to shift for himself, with no 
dependence but upon his own ability and effort. The prin- 
ciple holds true of men in communities.”^® 

The idea of the superintendency in a number of instances 
met opposition from teachers and principals. Teachers often 
feared supervision and, in light of the type of supervision 
furnished, their fear was at times warranted. They were 
not desirous of having one better trained than the local com- 
mitteeman or one not so well known as the principal of the 
school observe and criticize their work, but more often there 
was the just fear that some one would be elected to the 
superintendency who was inferior to the teachers in profes- 
sional skill and attainments, or one who would enforce an 
antiquated routine which was decidedly out of place. A 
“sensitive apprehension on the part of teachers, that they 


s® Baltimore, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Commissioners of Public 
Schools, pp. 35-36, 1847. 
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may fall into bad hands”" was an objection worthy of con- 
sideration. At times the teachers had to be called upon by 
the board of education to “fulfill promptly all the regula- 
tions of the superintendent; and if they have any cause of 
complaint . . . they shall offer it before this board.”" While 
teachers did not all comply with the regulation, often due to 
their feeling of responsibility to sectional directors, as the 
directors came to be in accord with the superintendency the 
teachers followed. The difficulties encountered by super- 
intendents in dealing with passive opposition on the part of 
teachers is illustrated in the following conversation : 

“ ‘I should like to see your classes in natural science,’ said a visitor 
to one of the grammar masters at that time. ‘We do not have any 
classes in natural science,’ said the master. ‘Oh, but I see that 
natural science is set down in your course of study,’ returned the 
visitor. ‘That is true,’ replied the master. ‘We allow our super- 
intendent to keep it there for ornamental purposes, but we do not 
pretend to do anything with it in the schools.’ 

More vigorous opposition was offered by the principals, 
for they had more to lose; in some cases they had been 
superintendents in a real sense and had no assurance that a 
superintendent would allow them the desired responsibility, 
not to speak of the license, that they had at times enjoyed 
at the hands of the sectional directors. In New Orleans the 
board censored a principal for refusing to obey the super- 
intendent and open his schools on February 22." Other 
cases of disagreement will be presented in the chapters deal- 
ing with the various responsibilities of the superintendent. 
The fight for power was a long one in many cities and the 
feeling was frequently intense. An interesting case of 
opposition on the part of a music supervisor was presented 
in Louisville, where the supervisor did not recognize the 
superintendent’s authority to point out his duty to him (the 

" “Eeport of the Special Committee on the School Superintendency, 
Board of Controllers, Philadelphia.” Pennsylvania, Common 
School Journal, Vol. 18, p. 228, February, 1870. 

" Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, October 29, 1860. 

48 Boston, City Document No. S, pp. 18-21, 1903. 

44 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, 
March 3, 1849. 
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supervisor) and “intended to show that he did not recognize 
it.”^® A fist fight resulted and the board of trustees regret- 
ted that the superintendent allowed himself to resort to 
violence. 

The report*® of a special committee of the primary school 
committee of Boston presented arguments against the 
superintendency in a sufficiently different manner to war- 
rant a summary of them here. They were: (1) “the inter- 
ruption which such an agency would constantly be to the 
regular instruction of the schools” ; (2) that it “would lead 
to repeated experiments of new methods of instruction, 
which would not be sufficiently understood, when acquired 
under such circumstances,” and that it would be better for 
the schools if teachers employed poorer methods with which 
they were familiar than the newer and better methods; 
(3) that it “would lessen the respect of the pupils for their 
teachers, when they should find that, like themselves, they 
were subjects of instruction.” There was also the danger 
that “this agent would come in conflict with the opinions 
and requirements of the committees of the several schools” 
and thus perplex the teachers, increase their labors and 
anxieties, and do “more harm than any good that could be 
effected for the schools by this measure.” 

Finally, in every community, there was opposition from 
that group of individuals which the Philadelphia Morning 
Post had in mind when it stated that the superintendent 
should “have the courage to meet for years a storm of 
vituperation from old fogies with set notions that the past 
is the best guide for the future and that its highways are 
too venerable to be submitted to the engineering of young 
America’s leveler — ^intelligent progress.”*’’ 


45 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees of the University and Public 

Schools, January 20, 1854. 

46 Wightman, J. M., Annals of the Boston Priymry School Com- 

mittee, p. 180. 

47 Pennsylvania, Common School Journal, Vol. 18, p. 232, February, 



CHAPTER V 

THE ESTABLISHMENT OP THE SUPERINTENDENCY 

Uncertainty respecting the source of authority for the 
establishment of the superintendency was already men- 
tioned.i While authority for such action finally came to be 
assumed by the state, in many cities the city council or the 
board of education had been granted control of education or 
of the common schools by the state without specifications as 
to an administrative set-up. Such grants of control were 
made usually before the cities were large and before educa- 
tion was given the recognition later accorded it. In cases 
where authority was thus granted, it was a debatable ques- 
tion as to whether the council or the board of education 
could proceed or whether a special act of the legislature was 
necessary to establish the superintendency. Further com- 
plications arose when the taxing power was in the hands of 
the council, and some other agency had authority to estab- 
lish the office. Attention will now be given to the establish- 
ment of the superintendency, showing the wide variation in 
practice between states and cities and the spread of the* 
adoption of the idea. In a following chapter the inter- 
relationships of various bodies in determining appointments 
dismissal, salary, duties, et cetera, will be considered. 

Springfield, at a town meeting, appointed a committee of 
one from each school district to consider the subject of 
raising and distributing funds, ‘‘together with the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of schools.”^ On April 6, 1840, 
this committee reported a plan for distributing the funds 
and urged that a superintendent be appointed. After some 
discussion it was voted that a specified sum be paid to each 
school district andl that “the residue of the school money be 
placed in the hands of the school committee with instruc- 
tions to apply the same to the employment of a competent 
superintendent of the common schools.”^ This is the only 


1 Ante, PB- 59-60. 

2 Springfield, Town Records, Vol. 6, pp. 657-558, April 6, 1840. 
2 Ihid, Also Springfield, Gazette, April 11, 1840. 
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city of the group studied where the city superintendency 
was established at a town meeting. It is of interest to note, 
however, that in Rhode Island the towns were authorized at 
a town meeting to elect a superintendent, and that, after 
some years of trial in 1871, it was provided that if the town 
failed to do so its school committee should make such an 
appointment.^ This establishment of the superintendency 
in Springfield was not the result of specific or enabling 
state legislation. The reestablishment of the office, after a 
lapse of twenty-two years, was made by ordinance of the 
city council in conformity with Chapter 314 of the Massa- 
chusetts Statutes of 1864 — somewhat revised by later acts.® 
The ordinance was the result of an appeal by the school 
committee which was referred to the committee on educa- 
tion of the city council, whose report was favorable.® 

In Boston the superintendency was established when the 
city council made an appropriation for the salary of the 
superintendent before state legislation authorizing this 
office had been enacted. This was many years after a state 
official, Horace Mann, the secretary of the Massachusetts 
board of education, in the latter part of 1837 or early in 
1838, had urged upon the grammar board the necessity of 
having a single person visit all the primary schools to aid 
the teachers and to instruct those desirous of becoming 
teachers.'^ Numerous efforts were made before success was 
achieved. In 1838 and 1845® early movements were made in 
this direction. The Worcester school committee made an 
appeal to the city council for funds to establish an office 
with duties “similar to those of the superintendent of public 
schools for the city of Boston,”® but the request was denied 
until a short time after the state had acted, when a 


4 Rhode Island, Report, Commissioner of Eduoation, p. 26, 1871. 

B Springfield, Ordinance Book, Ordinance No. 67, 1864. 

6 Springfield, Minutes, Boa/rd of Aldermen, October 10, 1864. 

7 Wightman, J. M., Annals of the Boston Primary School Committee, 

pp. 177-178. 

8 Boston, Advertiser and Patriot, November 29, 1845. 

9 Worcester, Minutes, School Committee, DecemW 14, 1852. 
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procedure much like that for the reestablishment in Spring- 
field was followed. 

Providence also secured the establishment of the superin- 
tendency through the council. A report by a committee of 
the council in 1837 led to the passage of an ordinance in 
1838. Thomas Dorr has been given credit for this move- 
ment by many writers, and, while no evidence has been 
found to warrant the credit he generally receives, he 
certainly was a most vigorous defender of the system.^® Of 
particular interest are the facts that the ordinance of 1838, 
referred to above, provided for the construction of new 
buildings and the reorganization of the school system as 
well as the establishment of the superintendency, and that 
in consequence of slow progress in school contraction it was 
found to be impossible to receive the students at as early a 
period as had been contemplated. The council therefore 
suspended all the provisions of the ordinance except the 
section authorizing the appointment of a superintendent of 
schools. Instead of suspension in this case they urged 
appointment “without any unnecessary delay The city 
council thus not only answered the question as to whether or 
not “the schools shall still be managed in the dull old plod- 
ding way that they have been, or be remodeled and governed 
according to the improved plan which the results of accu- 
mulated experience conclusively point out as preferable, 
but also urged haste in the practice of the improved idea. 

Other cities in which the city council or councils took the 
initiative, despite lack of specific legislative authority, for 
the innovation in question, or where the general education 
control was thought suflicient evidence of authority, are: 
Cleveland;’^® Richmond, in reoponse to a petition by a 


If* Providence, Annual Report, School Comrmttee, 1841. 

11 Bhode Island, Reports and Documents RelaUng to Public Schools, 

p. 59, 1848. 

12 Providence, Journal, March 26, 1838. 

12 Cleveland, “Ordinance of City Council, June, 1853.” Annual Re* 
port. Board of Educatton, pp. 88-89, 1865-1856. 
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large number of the citizens Chicago;^® San Francisco, 
where a board of education and the superintendeney were 
established by the same ordinance, thus showing the 
spread of the concept of the superintendeney; Nashville, 
where Alfred Hume, after studying various city school 
systems, recommended to the aldermen the adoption of a 
plan similar in some respects to that of Boston, where the 
schools “are on all hands confessed to be equal, if not 
superior to any in the Union,”^'^ and again where the board 
of education and superintendeney came into existence at the 
same time; Louisville, following an appeal of the mayor 
Memphis, where, after the establishment of the superin- 
tendeney, no plans had been devised as yet for the common 
schools, and the first board of managers, composed of the 
mayor, two aldermen, and two citizens, made knovra that 
suggestions would “be thankfully received by the board 
from persons feeling an interest in this undertaking. The 
board is not yet committed to any particular system and 
desires information upon the subject from all quarters and 
from all persons”^®; Baltimore, where the long struggle of 
the board of school commissioners to secure authority from 
the city council has been narrated;®® Washington; Atlanta; 
Philadelphia; and Los Angeles. The last four deserve 
further consideration because of jdevelopments in them. 
Washington should be mentioned because in its case the 
councils received their implied authority from Congress. 
In Atlanta the whole idea of a school system and its organi- 
zation was studied by a committee, of the council, on( public 


Virginia, Annual Report, Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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schools®^ and definite plans were therefore in mind when the 
legislature of Georgia, in 1870, empowered the mayor and 
council to establish and maintain a system of public schools. 
In one sense, consequently, it might be maintained that the 
legislature was responsible for the superintendency as well 
as the system inaugurated. 

Philadelphia must be noted because of an early establish- 
ment when the council was not involved and a later one 
when it was in charge of the finances. In 1840 it was 
“Resolved the^he [A. D. Baehe] be requested to undertake 
the superintendence of the Model School. — ^and also of the 
public schools in all the sections of the First School District 
whose directors should concur in his exercise and discharge 
of the aforesaid duty with a view to the improvement of the 
instruction therein afforded.’’^® It was further resolved 
that, in addition to his salary as principal of the Public 
Central High School for Boys, he should receive one thou- 
sand dollars per annum for the “superintendence of the 
Model School and other schools herein before referred to 
and for his services in the organization and conduct of the 
contemplated high school for girls.”*® In response of these 
resolutions, Bache said, “Whatever may be in my power to do 
and advance the cause of public instruction in the district 
will be cheerfully undertaken.”*^ 

Because of the many duties connected with the Central 
High School, it has been stated,*® he never entered actively 
into the performance of the duties of superintendent. There 
is also the possibility that the sectional boards did not in 
any great numbers concur in his exercise of such duties. 
Whatever the cause, in 1847, when the Baltimore board of 
school commissioners sent out a circular concerning the 
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development of the superintendency, John S. Hart, of the 
board of controllers of Philadelphia, replied that a super- 
intendent “is, in my opinion a great desideratum, both as 
respects economy and efficiency. We have none here but 
want one much.”^® 

This want pressed with ever-increasing urgency as the 
years passed and one president of the board after another 
urged the establishment of the superintendency. In 1868 
the board of controllers resolved^'' that the appointment of 
a superintendent was expedient and requested an appropria- 
tion by the council for the salary of such an officer. The 
committee on the revision of studies was asked to report the 
names of suitable persons to fill the office. A year later, 
however, under the chairmanship of H. C. Hickok, the 
former state superintendent of common schools in Pennsyl- 
vania, a lengthy report^® was submitted, urging the estab- 
lishment of the office. Meeting with no success, activity 
waned at times and then again surged forward. That the 
board of education, as the central board was now known, 
was not always too thoroughly behind the idea is evinced by 
a vote of the board of eleven nays against nine yeas that a 
request be made to the councils to insert an item in the 
budget for the payment of the salaries of a superintendent 
and two assistants.®® This action could not be understood 
by the editor of the Pennsylvania Common School Journal, 
although if the council had refused to grant the money it 
could have been understood. The editor was sufficiently 
aroused to quote a member of the board who said: “Phil- 
adelphia has got along without a superintendent and it is 
not necessary to have one now,” and another who asserted, 
“The schools of Philadelphia are superior to those of any 
other city,” The editor stated that “it is only the honest 

26 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 
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27 Philadelphia, Minutes, Board of ControUors, May 12, 1868. 
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truth, to say that her schools are behind those of nearly 
all other cities of the United States and Europe.”*® He 
added further that the board of education members might 
study the situation if they doubted the truth of this charge, 
or better, “employ a disinterested expert to visit and 
inspect the schools and report their excellencies and 
defects.” 

While this was more of an attack than a report upon the 
school situation in Philadelphia it was similar to the re- 
port of Fraser*^ which had been made several years previ- 
ously. Even before that date, E. E. White** of Ohio, in 
speaking of the Philadelphia schools said that he was of the 
opinion that a “jury of intelligent educators would . . . 
pronounce them 25 years behind the district schools of 
Cincinnati. We think the explanation of this result is found 
largely in the fact that the schools of Ph^adelphia a/re pracii- 
colly without supervision.” Despite these opinions, the ha- 
ranguing continued and no superintendency was established 
until Philadelphia had approximately 106,000 pupils in the 
T)ublic schools and an additional 28,000 in no school, either 
public or private. Then, in 1882, upon the request of the 
board of education, an appropriation for 1883 was voted by 
the city council and the superintendency was established.®* 

In Los Angeles the schools were under the control of the 
Ayuntemiento during the Mexican regime. When this terri- 
tory came under American control the common council 
assumed control of education. Little was done until 1853, 
when the council provided by ordinance for the appointment 
of three of its members to serve as a city board of educa- 
tion, “the chairman to be superintendent of the public 
school.”*^ The ordinance further provided that the “board 
■of education shall have the power to elect from their midst 

80 Pennsylvania, Common School Journal, Vol. 29, p. 212, Novem- 
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a chairman.” At the same meeting of the council, Messrs. 
Joseph L. Brent, Lewis Granger, and Stephen C. Foster 
were appointed the board of education. J. M. Guinn states 
that Joseph L. Brent, “by virtue of his position as chair- 
man of the board,”®® became superintendent. This state- 
ment indicates a lack of knowledge concerning the selection 
of the chairman as provided by ordinance, and consequently 
the first superintendent may not have been Joseph L. Brent. 

The schools operated under this ordinance nearly one 
year. Then another ordinance®® was passed, providing for 
a board of education of three members and a superintendent 
of common schools. A few days later®^ Mayor Stephen C. 
Foster was appointed superintendent of common schools. 
J. M. Guinn considers him the first superintendent of 
schools, because the previous officer “was superintendent ex 
oflSicio only.”®® 

Of especial interest in Los Angeles was the discontin- 
uance of the superintendency. In 1869 Dr. T. H. Rose, a 
successful teacher, was elected superintendent and, although 
he did not succeed in the office, failure came through nO' 
fault of his. The sexes were educated separately in the 
higher grades. Dr. Rose was principal of the boys’ gram- 
mar school and a woman was principal of the girls’ gram- 
mar school. The relations of the two principals were* ** 
strained to the utmost before Dr. Rose’s election and after 
that event they snapped asunder. The woman principal de- 
fied his authority and refused to be supervised. An investi- 
gation of the law governing the schools revealed the fact 
that the ofliee existed in name, but the incumbent had 
neither power nor authority to enforce his decrees. So the 


*6 Guinn, J. M., “Pioneer School Superintendents of Los Angeles.” 
HistoHeal Society of Southern California Publications, Vol. 4, 
pp. 76-81. 
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Historical Society of Southern California Publications, Vol. 4* 
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•office “died of inanition”®® or fell into a state of “innocuous 
desuetude.” Three years later the office was revived througi 
a special act of the California legislature, which created a 
board of education and provided that the board may 
•“delegate to any teacher of the public schools of the city 
such of their powers and duties in relation to the interior 
■management of said schools as they in their discretion shall 
deem proper.”^® 

Consideration must now be given to cities in which the 
superintendency was established as the result of, or on the 
basis of, specific state legislation, and then finally to cities 
where the board of education assumed the initiative in this 
development. A special act of the legislature of New Jersey 
conferred upon the board of education in Newark the 
■“power from time to time to appoint a city superintendent 
of public schools.”^! A month or two later^® Dr. Stephen 
Conger was elected the first superintendent. The people of 
Jersey City gained the right of electing a school super- 
intendent in the city charter^® passed by the legislature 
March 18, 1851. This charter, as prepared by local public 
committees and “amended and approved by the people in 
public meeting,” was approved by the legislature ■mth no 
change concerning the school superintendent.^ Other 
-cities in which the legislature took steps making possible 
■the establishment of the office are: Brooklyn, where a 
special act^® grew out of a study of the conditions of the 
schools by a committee on the public schools of the city 
council; Cincinnati, where, by act of March 23, 1850, the 
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office was established'*® and where, at the election on the 
first Monday of April of the same year, it was first filled; 
Eochester, where the board of education, by the school law 
applying to Rochester which went into effect June 16, 1841, 
was authorized to appoint a superintendent, which right 
was promptly exercised by the board of education;®^ 
Savannah, the schools of which, by the act of March 11, 1866, 
were placed under a permanent body, or board of education, 
“with perpetual succession of members,”*® which had the 
authority to designate or elect officers; New York, where 
the change from the county superintendeney to the city 
superintendeney was previously mentioned;*® Buffalo, 
where, by act of May 15, 1837, the office of superintendent 
of common schools was established and its incumbent given 
“the duties and obligations” generally borne by the “inspec- 
tors of the common schools of the different towns”®® of the 
state. In addition to these special acts of legislatures, in 
some cases there were acts of a more general nature. Thus 
the superintendeney in Pittsburgh was established in 
1868,®* under the law of Pennsylvania of 1867, which 
authorized the election of superintendents in cities and 
boroughs of over ten thousand population. Salt Lake City 
also established the superintendeney under a general act 
concerning schools of different class districts.®® 

In the remainder of the cities included in this study — 
namely, Wilmington, Kansas City, New Haven, Denver, 
Omaha, Seattle, Portland, St. Louis, Indianapolis, New 
Orleans, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and Detroit — ^the board of 
education filled the office of superintendent without having 

46 Ohio Statutes, 1850, “An Act to Authorize the Appointment of a. 
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been specifically granted the power to do so.®® In Detroit, 
in 1855,®* the board of education elected a superintendent 
for one year, after which the office remained unfilled until 
1863. From this time on it was permanently a part of the 
school system of Detroit, but doubt®® as to the authority of 
the board of education to create the office continued until 
February 24, 1869 when the question was settled by an act 
of the legislature expressly conferring such authority upon 
the board of education.®® 

From this presentation it is apparent that many city 
councils and boards of education established the superin- 
tendeney without such right having been definitely granted 
by the state, and consequently under implied authority. 
Establishment under these conditions frequently led to 
criticism of the superintendency by those who doubted the 
legality of the office, or saw in such expression of doubt a 
stronger reason for opposing the establishment than the 
reason which in many instances was the real cause for op- 
position. What would have happened in Los Angeles had 
the city council supported the superintendent in 1870 and 
carried the case into the courts is not known. The case 
would have been a complicated one, for the superintendent 
was elected by the people and not directly responsible to 
either the city council or the board of education. 

The implied power of the board of education to establish 
the superintendency and pay a salary therefor was upheld 
in the case®'^ appealed from the Circuit Court of Douglas 
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County to the Illinois Supreme Court in the January, 1872, 
term of Court. This was a suit to enjoin the board of direc- 
tors from paying the salary of the superintendent of schools 
on the ground that the board had no power to appoint a 
superintendent. The Circuit Court held that the board, “by 
necessary implication from the duties imposed upon it, had 
authority to appoint a superintendent over the schools.” 
The state Supreme Court, in aflSrming the decree of the 
lower court, said: 

“We have no doubt that the Circuit Court decided correctly in 
holding they had such power. A special law passed March 9, 1867 
makes it the duty of those districts to establish and keep up a system 
of graded schools in said city. The evidence shows that there are ten 
teachers, in different rooms, and over eight hundred pupils, and that 
a general superintendent is necessary to the successful working of 
the system. This we can readily comprehend and the power to appoint 
and pay this officer must be considered as given by necessary 
implication,” 

The decision in the well-known Kalamazoo Case was 
similar; Justice Cooley held that “the power to make the 
appointment [of superintendent] was incident to the fuU 
control which by law the board had over the schools of the 
district and that the board and the people of the district 
have been wisely left by the legislature to follow their own 
judgment in the premises.”®® 

The matter of authority for the establishment of the 
superintendency having been dealt with, it is of importance 
to consider very briefly the date of its establishment in the 
various cities. The dates are presented in Table 1, pp. 81-82, 
along with the population of each city as of the census 
nearest the time indicated. The cities are arranged in the 
order of priority in establishment of the superintendency. 
Two dates appear for three cities, namely Springfield, Phil- 
adelphia, and Detroit, which experienced an establishment 
and reestablishment of the office at rather long intervals of 


58 Charles E. Stuart et al. v. School District No. 1 of the Village of 
Kalamazoo et al. 30 Michigan 69. 
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TABLE 1 


DATE OF ESTABLISHMENT OP THE SUPEEINTENDENCY59 
AND POPULATION OF CITIES AS OF UNITED STATES 
CENSUS FOR THE YEAR NEAREST^o DATE OF 
ESTABLISHMENT 


CITY 

1. Buffalo 

2. Louisville 

3. St. Louis 

4. Providence 

5. Springfield^i 

« 

6. Philadelphia®! 

7. Cleveland®! 

« 

8. Rochester 

9. New Orleans 

10. Brooklyn 

11. Memphis 

12. Baltimore®! 

u 

13. Cincinnati 

14. Jersey City 
16. Boston 

16. New York 

17. San Francisco 

18. Nashville 

19. Newark 

20. Los Angeles 

21. Chicago 

22. Indianapolis 

23. Detroit®! 

24. Worcester 

25. Minneapolis 

26. Milwaukee 

27. New Haven 

28. Savannah 

29. Kansas City 

30. Pittsburgh 

31. Washington 

32. Richmond 

33. Wilmington 

34. Denver 

35. Atlanta 


YEAR OP 
ESTABLISHMENT 
1837 
1837 
1839 

1839 

1840 

1865 

1840 
1883 

1841 
1853 
1841 
1841 
1848 

1848 

1849 

1866 

1850 

1851 
1851 
1851 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1853 

1854 

1855 

1855 
1863 

1856 

1858 

1859 

1860 
1866 

1867 

1868 
1869 

1869 

1870 

1871 
1871 


POPULATION AS OF 
NEAREST CENSUS 
18,213 
21,210 
16,469 
32,171 
10,985 
15,199 
93,665 
847,170 
6,071 
17,034 
20,191 
102,193 
96,838 
8,841 
169,064 
267,354 
115,435 
6,856 
136,881 
515,547 
56,802®2 
10,165 
38,894 
1,610 
29,983 
8,091 
21,019 
45,649 
24,960 
2,564 
45,246 
45,267 
28,235 
32,260 
86,076 
109,199 
61,038 
30,841 
4,759 
21,789 


Some dates may be thought of as being of forerunners of the 
superintendent. This is particularly true of the earliest date 
given for Cleveland and Baltimore. 

®o Thus population from 1836 to 1846 inclusive is from the census of 
1840; 1846 to 1856 inclusive is from the census of 1850; et cetera. 
®! For explanation of two dates, see text, pp. 80, 82. 

®2 As of 1860. No report made in 1850, 
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36. Omaha 

1872 

16,083 

37. Portland 

1873 

8,293 

38. Seattle 

1882 

3,533 

39. Salt Lake City 

1890 

20,768 


time.*® Cleveland and Baltimore have two dates, the earliest 
in each case being that of the establishment of the chief 
forerunner of the superintendent. The dates here presented 
are not the earliest which might be given in every case. 
Although it is not claimed that Louisville and Buffalo were 
the first cities to establish the superintendency, it is per- 
haps of some value to present the facts in order to dear up 
the dispute as to which of them established the ofiSice or, 
Tather, filled it fitrst. The Buffalo common council, by ballot, 
appointed R. W. Haskins superintendent of common schools 
on June 9, 1837.** The first agent, Samuel Dickenson, of the 
public schools in Louisville was elected by the board of 
mayor and aldermen on July 31, 1837.*® Both these men 
accepted the position and served although R. W. Haskins 
resigned in the fall of 1837 after finding himself without 
power and after vainly endeavoring to accomplish the 
changes desired. Providence has also shared in the dis- 
cussions of the first significant superintendency. While the 
two cities mentioned above were prior to Providence in this 
development. Providence has a significant claim, for the 
superintendency as there established was more similar to 
the t 3 T)e which later came to be regarded as the most desir- 
able. Furthermore, probably on account of the character of 
the man who filled the office, the length of his tenure, and 
the general administrative set-up in Providence, its influence 
in furthering the idea was considerably more widespread 
than that of the two cities which had made a less highly 
developed move a short time previously. 

Enough has been said of the dates, but in, final considera- 
tion of Table 1, pp. 81-82, it is interesting to note that the 
eastern cities, and older cities in general, were larger than 

6* For other instances of the discontinuance of the superintendency, 
see Ep. 83-88. 

'Buffalo, Minutes, Common CounoU, June 9, 1837. 

■66 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Mayor and Aldermen, July 31, 1837. 
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the western and newer cities at the time of the establish- 
ment of the superintendency. This is probably due to a 
number of factors or conditions such as the following : The 
general acceptance of the idea came when the eastern cities 
were much larger than the western cities. Also, the eastern 
cities were more influenced by tradition and, not having 
had the experience of the frontier, were less democratic and 
did not feel so keen a responsibility for providing education 
for all. Then, too, the older cities had more men of leisure, 
or at least more residents who were not hard pressed by the 
economic struggle, than had the new cities. Consequently 
the older cities had many more men willing to devote a 
considerable amount of time to such a public service as 
education. 

While reference has been made to the discontinuance of 
the ofidce after its establishment, a more detailed treatment 
of this subject is in order. Springfield, at a town meeting 
two years after entrusting the securing of a superintendent 
to the school committee, voted “That the office of the super- 
intendent of common schools be abolished.”*® At this meet- 
ing the attendance was small, but the Springfield Gazette^’’ 
maintained that it “would have been still smaller” but for 
the attendance of many from “some of the outer portions of 
the town” who came to vote against the appropriation for a 
superintendent of common schools. A motion to reconsider 
the vote by which the town refused to grant such appropria- 
tion was “negatived by a strong majority.” In Nashville, 
in 1869 and 1870, the city council considered abolishing the 
said office, whereupon the board of education decided to 
elect a superintendent for the remainder of the school year, 
subject to the final action of the city council, and at the 
same time appointed a committee “to confer with city 
council and urge the continuance of the oflSice of super- 
intendent.”*® In a Boston school committee meeting in 1866, 


®® Springfield, Town Records, April 4, 1842. 

*'^ Springfield, Gazette, April 20, 1842. 

*8 Nashville, Minutes, Board of Education, January 17, 1870. 
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upon consideration of the duties of the superintendent, it 
was moved that the oflSce be abolished “and that the useful 
and practical duties of the office be devolved upon the 
secretary.”®^ This motion was rejected, but a belief was 
expressed that the office had failed in its object and the 
whole matter was referred to the committee on rules and 
regulations which reported against the adoption of the 
“suggestions for the abolition of the office.”''® 

In Cincinnati, while the board of education asked the 
continuance of the office in ISSl,"" two years later'® on 
motion it was resolved, “That the General Assembly of Ohio 
be requested to abolish the office of superintendent of com- 
mon schools in this city.” This may have been due to the 
fact that the superintendent was elected by the people and 
was not an officer of the board as was desired. An attempt 
was also made in 1858 to abolish the office, the election of 
the superintendent now being in the hands of the board of 
trustees and visitors. This grew out of the resignation of 
several teachers, who gave as the cause the “rudeness of 
manner [of the superintendent] in subjecting them to a 
public reprimand.’”'® A committee which was appointed by 
the board to look into the matter reported on November 9, 

1867 that “the superintendent’s personal manner is charac- 
terized by a measure of stiffness and reserve that repels 
confidence, begets distrust and results in estrangement of 
sentiment,’”'^ thus producing an undesirable situation “al- 
though attributable to a misfortune of manner.” In August, 

1868 it was moved that “after the close of the present 
school year the office of the superintendent of common 
schools of this city be dispensed with until otherwise 
ordered by the Board.’”'® This motion was made the special 


69 Boston, Post, November 26, 1856. 

'0 Ibid,, December 10, 1856. 

u Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Education, February 11, 1851. 
'2 Ibid., January 5, 1853. 

'8 Ilnd., November 9, 1867. 

74 Ibid. 

76 Ibid., August 16, 1858. 
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order for a following meeting, when it was defeated by a 
vote of sixteen to eleven.*^® Thus the attempt to dispense 
with the office because of a dislike of the manners of the 
incumbent was defeated. 

B. G. Northrop, of the Massachusetts board of education, 
speaking before the American Institute of Instruction, 
stated, that Lowell, Massachusetts, was the only city within 
his knowledge which had suspended the office after making 
a trial even for a single year. In this case it was^due to most 
unfavorable circumstances, "‘creating in many minds a preju- 
dice against the office.”'^'^ which existed at the time of the 
establishment. But while it had been established after five 
years of “interminable disputes,” and amidst “a feeling of 
intense hostility and bitterness,” the editor of the American 
Institute of Instruction Lectures stated, in a footnote, that 
between the time of the above mentioned lecture and its 
publication' the office was reestablished. Northrop also tells 
of the discontinuance of the office in the town of Gloucester 
at a town meeting, after eleven years of success had^attested 
to the wisdom of the measure, to the “profound regret” of 
the school committee, which considered the office “almost 
indispensable.” This action was urged upon the ground of 
economy, while the school committee stated that as a mat- 
ter of . “practical economy it would prove eminently un- 
sound” and secure “only an apparent reduction in our 
expenditures.” 

While Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Springfield, and 
Worcester have been mentioned for the discontinuance of 
the office and its reestablishment, St. Louis is outstanding 
in this matter. In St. Louis the office, which was first estab- 
lished in was neither mentioned nor filled when of- 

ficers were elected in 1840. It was reestablished in 1841, to 
be dispensed with by motion in December'^® of the same 


76 Ihid,, August 23, 1858. 

77 Northrop, B. G., “Supervision of Schools.” American Institute of 

Instruction, Lectures, p. 79, 1863. 

78 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, February 2, 1839. 

IS llnd,, December 18, 1841. 
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year. In 1842 the board of directors, undecided as to the 
best procedure, “invited H. S. Geyer, Esq., to attend one of 
their meetings with a view to submitting to the board the 
plan which they understand he has in contemplation for 
the better management of the St. Louis public schools.”®® 
On June 13. 1848, upon the report of a committee, it was 
moved and adopted to provide the office of general super- 
intendent, and on the same day a superintendent was- 
elected. The superintendent also served as secretary. This 
continued tmtil April 24, 1849, when a committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the expediency of separating 
the office of superintendent and secretary reported®^ such 
a course desirable and advised “the abolition of the office of 
the superintendent until such time as the funds of the board 
would justify its continuance.” When officers were elected 
May 1, 1849, there was no mention of a superintendent. On 
December 4, 1849,®® it(fwas resolved that the office of general 
superintendent of schools be created, and on December 11, 
1849, the salary was fixed and a general superintendent 
elected. From this time the office continued to exist in 
St. Louis. 

Seattle decided not to fill the office of superintendent in 
1886®® and in place thereof required the principals to report 
directly to the board. In January of the following year a 
superintendent was elected and the rules and regulations 
which ’had become inoperative during the vacancy were 
restored.®* ** In connection vdth the principals an interesting 
situation arose in New Haven, where the Evevmg Register, 
upon the resignation of the superintendent, stated that 
“either the office of superintendent of public schools or the 
principalships should be abolished. It will save most money 
to abolish the last.”®® The same press on another occasion 

*0 Ibid~, February 1, 1842. 

«i 76td., April 24, 1849. 

S2 Ibid., December 4, 1849. 

** Seattle, Minutes, Board of Direetors, July 7, 1886. 

BS Ibid., January 16, 1887. 

B5 New Haven, Evening Register, November 16, 1881. 
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•asked: “The principals of the public schools — ^what good are 
they ? What do they do under the present system to earn 
$2,200 a year? They cost the taxpayers of Ne's^r Haven up- 
■wards of $2i,000 yearly — ^what equivalent do they render for 
this immense sum of money? Practically none.”®® Finally, 
on the day when the meeting of the board of education was 
to be held, this paper asked that they “elect a superin- 
tendent and abolish the principalships, or abolish the office 
of superintendent, put the principals to work, both at teach- 
ing and as deputy superintendents, and let them report 
to the board as the real superintendents of schools.”®'^ 

A final interesting concept of the permanency of the 
superintendency is found in New Orleans, Municipality 
No. 2, where on January 2, 1847, a motion®* was introduced 
to dispense with the ser'vices of the superintendent of 
schools and to abolish the High School for Boys and Girls. 
This was introduced because retrenchments were rendered 
“absolutely necessary” on account of the “embarrassed 
state” of the municipality financially. The motion was 
referred to a special committee on retrenchments. The 
majority report*® of the committee stated that 

'^The schools have not yet attained that degree of systematic organi- 
zation which would justify such a step, and that the time is yet far 
distant when such a proposition can with safety be acted upon. A 
board of directors, composed of gentlemen retired from business, who 
were familiar with the general subject of education, and who were 
willing to devote their time and attention to the supervision of the 
schools, might dispense with the services of a superintendent. It is no 
disparagement to those who are now directors to say they do not 
constitute such a board.” 

The school committee therefore recommended the rejec- 
tion of the proposition. The minority report of the com- 
mittee denounced the chair for having appointed as a mem- 
ber of the committee one who had declared that he "‘con- 

86 Ibid,f November 15, 1881. 

87 Ibid,, November 15, 1881. 

88 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education^ 

January 2, 1847. 

^8 Ibid,, January 30, 1847. 
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sidered the suggested reform as applying the cleaver to the 
head, severing it from the body and rendering it lifeless,” 
and recommended the adoption of the motion. The vote 
taken resulted in eleven nays and two yeas, and the super- 
intendeney continued.*® 

The mere continuance or discontinuance of the office tells 
only a small part of the story, however, for many directors 
were willing to have the office continued although they 
jealously protected the officer from any significant respon- 
sibility. 


90 lUd, 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE STATUS OF THE SUPERINTENDENT AS DEFINED BY 
STATUTES, ORDINANCES, AND RESOLUTIONS 

In a number of cities, throughout the period studied, no 
qualifications for the office of superintendent were specified 
by law, ordinance, or resolution. This, of course, did not 
prevent members of the electing body from using such 
measuring instruments as they chose when selecting this 
officer. More data concerning the standard which, without 
official action, they established and exercised will be found 
in a later chapter, where the educational training, experi- 
ence, et cetera, of superintendents will be considered.^ The 
immediate problem is to analyze the qualifications specified 
in laws, ordinances, and resolutions. 

The most common qualification mentioned was that the 
superintendent be an elector of the city. This qualification 
was established when the superintendent was thought of as 
a municipal officer. The officers of the city were required to 
be electors, and the members of the school committee or 
board of education, whom the superintendent was supposed 
to relieve of many of their duties, were also local men. In 
cities where this was not a requirement it was quite fre- 
quently a practice, because boards of education did not seek 
a superintendent outside of their city and superintendencies 
did not attract outside men. Nothing phenomenal could 
have been expected of the superintendent, since boards of 
education at that time had no intention of delegating their 
rights and responsibilities to him. 

The ordinance establishing the superintendency in Balti- 
more mentioned, among other qualifications, that the super- 
intendent must be a ^"resident of the city.”^ This ordinance 
continued in effect until 1897, when a revision of the charter 
of Baltimore was made by the state. However, even after 
this change was made, in 1900, when the board of school 
commissioners elected Van Sickle of Denver, Colorado, as 
superintendent, the first branch of the city council objected 


1 Post, Ep. 128-148. 

2 BaltimoTC, Ordinances of Mayor and City Councilt pp. 169-170, 1866. 
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in view of the opinion of their solicitor. The president of 
the board then made a public statement*, pointing out that 
while the board of school commissioners was amenable to 
the mayor, grand jury, and courts, it was not answerable to 
the first branch of the city council. He further stated that, 
while the charter required “municipal officials, except 
females, to be registered voters” and while Chapter 366 of 
the “Acts of 1900” required that no person should be ap- 
pointed to any public office unless he had been a resident of 
the state for twelve months, it provided also that “this act 
shall not affect the appointment of officers requiring special 
knowledge or training or the appointment to offices requir- 
ing expert knowledge or training.” The president concluded 
that the office of superintendent required expert knowledge, 
and that the act here considered applied to Baltimore; the 
mayor and comptroller “unequivocally expressed the opinion 
that the superintendent was not a municipal official”; the 
court held that the superintendent was an agent of the 
state, “selected by the municipality to carry on within the 
limits of the city the beneficient purposes of the general 
school system of the Commonwealth,”^ and that, being un- 
able to findl a man within the city limits with ability to per- 
form the large duties imposed upon the superintendent by 
the new charter, it was essential and legal to call an able 
man from outside. 

In Cleveland, while no provision concerning residence 
appears in acts or ordinances, it seems to have been under- 
stood that none but an elector was eligible. This is evinced 
by the naming of a committee,® in 185&, to confer with the 
superintendent regarding his eligibility for appointment to 
the office. The committee, in reporting,® recommended his 
reelection, “he having agreed to reinvest himself” with the 
status of an elector. Cincinnati had no requirements of this 
type except for the brief period of years when the super- 

* Baltimore, Minutes, Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, 

May 8, 1900. 

® Hooper v. New. 86 Maryland 565. 

* Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, June 7, 1869. 

6 Ibid; June 13, 1859. 
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intendent was elected by the peopled While the act estab- 
lishing it made no specific mention of his being a resident, 
this was understood to be a requirement, as it was in the 
case of practically all ofiScers elected by popular vote. The 
same requirement existed in Jersey City, Buffalo, Los 
Angeles, and San Francisco, during the period when the 
superintendent was elected by popular vote.* In Buffalo, 
previous to popular election, the appointment was to be 
made in a manner similar to that of other officers appointed 
by the city council and consequently was restricted to elec- 
tors.® Louisville’s requirements were similar to those which 
Buffalo had in the early period. They became invalid, how- 
ever, with the Louisville charter of 1851.^® The municipal 
government of Washington, which established the super- 
intendency by ordinance, probably had the ‘same idea in 
mind when it provided that the superintendent be appointed 
“as the other officers of the corporation are appointed.’’^^ 
Two years later, when the corporation here referred to was 
abolished and a territorial government for the District of 
Columbia was substituted, it was provided by an act of the 
legislative assembly that to be eligible for such ofiice an 
individual must “be a resident of and shall have exercised 
the right of suffrage in the District of Columbia.”^* When 
the District of Columbia was placed under the control of a 
board of commissioners a few years later these provisions 
became void. In New Orleans, action requiring the super- 
intendent to be an elector was proposed in the Second Dis- 
trict in 1855^® but failed to pass. The board of school trus- 
tees of Salt Lake City, at the election of their first super- 

^ Ohio Statutes, 1850, "An Act to authorize the appointment of a 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the City of Cincinnati and 
for Other Purposes. Passed March 23, 1850.” 

8 For dates, see p. 101. 

8 Buffalo, Daily Star, May 25, 1887. 

10 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Mayor and Aldermen, July, 24, 1837 ; 

City Chxirter, Approved March 2U, 1851, Article 10. 

11 District of Columbia, Compilation of Laws, p. 5, 1804-1929. 

12 Ibid,, pp., 7-8. 

13 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, 

May 14, 1855. 
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intendent in 1890, resolved “that this board declines to con- 
sider the nomination of any person for an office under the 
gift of the Board unless he be a registered voter of this 
city.”i^ 

In Los Angeles a superintendent was dismissed on the 
pretext of his not having been a qualified elector at the time 
of his appointment. When P. W. Search went to Los An- 
geles in 1894 from Pueblo, he introduced his plan of indi- 
vidualized instruction before educating the people. Less 
than a year elapsed before the board was dissatisfied and 
eager to have the office declared vacant. The board there- 
fore called upon the city attorney for an opinion as to 
whether the present superintendent of schools was a legally 
elected officer. This was done in face of the fact that from 
1872 the board of education in Los Angeles had felt free to 
elect superintendents from various parts of the country and 
had exercised that right. The city attorney replied that he 
had no information concerning Superintendent Search “oth- 
er than at the time of his election he was not a qualified elec- 
tor of this city. I therefore advise you that the necessary 
and legal qualifications of a city superintendent of schools 
of this city are as follows : First at the time of his election 
he must be a qualified elector of this city under the laws of 
this state.”^® Following the receipt of this opinion the 
board, by a vote of six to three, declared the office vacant^® 
and later elected a “duly qualified superintendent” to as- 
sume office in August. It is interesting to note that by that 
time Search would have been in Los Angeles a year and 
therefore “duly qualified.” The result of interviews!'^ with 
the members of the board by a reporter of the Los Angeles 
Daily Times and a consideration of the above facts leads one 
to agree with the Times that the real reason, plainly written, 
would read: “Dismissed for attempting to introduce im- 


Salt Lake City, Minutes, Board of School Trustees, July 19, 1890. 
!* Los Angeles, Daily Times, June 19, 1896. 

16 Los Angeles, Minutes, Board of Education, June 20, 1896. 

17 Los Angeles, Daily Tvmes, June 19, 1895. 
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proved methods in the Los Angeles public schools.”^* Sup- 
erintendent Search, after his removal, recommended in a 
letter to the people, published in the Los Angeles Sunday 
Times of June 23, 1895, that immediate steps be taken to ar- 
range for better school provisions by revising the regulac 
tions of the city charter. Among other things, he recom- 
mended “the removal of every technical provision that 
would impoverish the city by confining the succession in the 
superintendency to subordinate oflScers.” In regard to cer- 
tain other school conditions he mentioned that “even San 
Francisco” had provisions superior to those of Los Angeles. 

Denver is the last city to be mentione4' in connection with 
the requirement that the superintendent be a citizen of the 
city in which he is elected. In District No. 1 of this city, 
and of Arapahoe County, the district being not entirely 
within the city but including its most important section, 
it was provided by act of the Council and the House of Rep- 
resentatives of the Colorado Territory that the board of ed- 
ucation, which was to be chosen under this act on the first 
Monday in May, 1874, should within twenty days after its 
election “appoint one competent person, who is a citizen of 
Denver, to serve as superintendent of schools.”^ The act 
then specified some of the duties of the superintendent. The 
board of education which had served the year previously 
had had difiiculty with the superintendent and on account 
of strained relations retained him only from month to 
month, with the understanding “that he hold the position 
only so long as he observes the directions of the board and 
^ves the patrons good satisfaction.”*® He remained 
throughout the year and when the new board was organized 
on May 5, 1874, it elected W. M. Newton, one of its mem- 
bers* superintendent, “without pay”*^ and F. C. Garbutt, the 
retiring superintendent, assistant superintendent for the 

18 Los Angeles, Daily Times, June 23, 1895. 

18 Denver, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, pp. 52-53» 
1875. 

*20 Denver, District No. 1, Mimites, Board of Education, June 16, 1873:. 
21 llnd.. May 5, 1874. 
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remainder of the scholastic year. This board was composed 
of able men who believed that Garbutt was not too well 
fitted for the position and further were not impressed with 
any “citizen of Denver” who could be secured for the salary 
to be paid. They therefore retained Garbutt while they 
looked abroad for an assistant superintendent, although 
they had not been granted the right to employ an assistant 
superintendent and although the act provided that the sup- 
erintendent “shall receive a stated salary per annum” for 
his services. Not only did the board exhibit rare intelli- 
gence in thus not adhering strictly to the letter of the law, 
but it was also wise in electing^* Aaron Gove, of Normal, 
Illinois, assistant superintendent. When he arrived in Den- 
ver the Eochy Mountain Nem announced that the “new sup- 
erintendent of schools”*® had arrived in the city and would 
shortly conduct the examination of applicants for the posi- 
tions vacant in the public schools. The News was not alone 
in making the error of calling him the superintendent; the 
same teim was used in the board of education meetings 
when speaking of him and he was generally regarded as such. 
He performed the duties of the superintendent which were 
specified in the act of the territorial legislature. After one 
scholastic year of service as assistant superintendent, he be- 
came a citizen of Denver and on May 11, 1875, he was 
elected superintendent of the public schools of the district 
for one year. 

Educational qualifications varied from general require-^ 
ments — such as the act relative to Denver*^ mentioned 
above and the charter of Louisville of I860,*® both of which 
specified a “competent” person, or an ordinance in Chicago*® 

** Denver, District No. 1, Minutes, Board of Education, July 21, 1874. 
23 Denver, Rocky Mountain News Baity, Au^st 8, 1874. 

*■* Denver, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, pp. 52-53, 
1875. 

23 Kentucky Statutes, 1860. “An Act to Amend the Charter of the 
City of Louisville for School Purposes, Approved February 28, 
1860." 

*® Chicago, “Ordinance of November 28, 1863.” In Annual Report, 
Board of Education, pp. 32-33, 1879. 
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and an act in Detroit^'^ which required a “suitable” person — 
to acts which demanded college training or a certain num- 
ber of years of professional experience. The ordinance es- 
tablishing the superintendency in Baltimore specified a 
“suitable person ... of literary and scientific acquirements 
and of skill and experience in the art of teaching.”28 The 
charter of 1897 required the superintendent to be a person 
“of education and experience in the management of 
schools, ”29 at least twenty-five years of age. In Cincin- 
nati, 9® while the superintendent was elected by popular vote, 
an effort was made to require him to take and pass an ex- 
amination for a “first principal’s certificate” to be given by 
the board of examiners and inspectors. The president of the 
board held this out of order. Rochester, with no specified 
qualifications for many years, in 1898, under state law, re- 
quired an eligible applicant to be “a graduate of a college 
or university recognized by the regents of the State of New 
York, together with at least ten years’ practical experience 
as an educator.”*^ 

Milwaukee was the first city in which an act of the legis- 
lature required the superintendent to be a graduate of a col- 
lege or normal school or the holder of a certificate granted 
by the state superintendent of public instruction. An act 
of March 19, 1859, which proposed to give the school board 
the specific power to appoint a superintendent, although it 
was believed by many that it already had such power defin- 
ately implied, required that the superintendent be a person 
“of suitable learning, experience, skill in the art of instruc- 
tion and practical familiarity with the best methods of in- 
struction and of organizing and conducting a system of city" 
schools.”®^ In spite of such legislation, Milwaukee suffered 

27 Detroit, Anrnuil Report, Board of Education, pp. 92-93, 1869. 

28 Baltimore, Ordinances of Mayor and City Council, pp. 169-170, 

1866. 

29 Baltimore, Directory Public Schools, pp. 146-149, 1901. 

20 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Education, April 20, 1862. 

51 “New York Laws of 1898,” Sec. 140C. In Rochester, Annual Re- 

port. Board of Education, 1900-1901. 

22 Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 81, 1869. 
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under as low a type of superintendents as any city in the 
country. Arising out of a crisis caused by the inefficiency 
of the superintendents came an act of April 7, 1865 which 
reiterated the qualifications specified in the act of 1859 and 
stated further that no one “shall be eligible” to the office 
“unless he has graduated at some college or normal school, 
within the United States, and has furnished the board with 
his diploma of graduation at such college or normal school, 
or unless he shall have received from the state superintend- 
ent of public instruction a certificate of his qualifications for 
the office of superintendent of schools, and shall have furn- 
ished the board with the same before the board proceeds 
to the election of said superintendent.”** In 1872 came still 
another act, which went back to the requirements of the act 
of 1859 in so far as qualifications for the superintendent 
were mentioned. The reason for this change has not been 
ascertained. It is of interest to note, however, that in 1889 
the board of education approved®* a proposed charter pro- 
vision which would have required the superintendent to 
“hold an unlimited state certificate or such diplomas or cer- 
tificates as the state superintendent of public Instruction 
shall certify to indicate equal scholarship to that required 
to obtain an unlimited certificate.” 

New Orleans deserves mention for the qualifications estab- 
lished by the boards of education. In the municipality No. 
2 it was resolved, “that the superintendent and male prin- 
cipals of the schools must be citizens of the United States 
and of this state, and proficient in the various branches of 
education committed to their charge.”*® Municipality No.l 
required its superintendent to be a “citizen of the United 
States and practically and well acquainted with the systems 
of public education adopted in the other states of the Union 
and in Europe, and well qualified as a teacher of the differ- 


38 Ibid., p, 83. 

34 Milwaukee, Proceedings, Board of Education, February 20, 1889. 
38 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, 
May 30, 1853. 
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ent branches of knowledge to be taught in said schools.”** 
Interesting light is thrown on the manner of determining 
ability to teach the various branches in a report submitted 
November. 1854, by the committee appointed to examine 
candidates for the office of superintendent. An examina- 
tion of candidates was planned and notice of it was pub- 
lished in three newspapers. All members of the board were 
invited to attend the examination. At each session of the 
committee a memorandum was made in numbers of the 
“comparative proficiency in each case.” Only scholastic ac- 
quirements could be estimated and presented to the board 
in this manner. The following statement signed by the 
members of the committee appointed to examine superin- 
tendents was presented to the board: 


Recapitulation*'^ 


Candidates 

Reading, English Grammar, Analy- 
sis of Sentences, both Logical and 
Grammatical, and Rhetoric 

Ancient and Modern Geography, 
Ancient and Modern' History 

Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
and Branches of Mathematics 

Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
and Astronomy 

Latin Language 

m 

S 

Sf 

|i) 

Walter Bailey 

1 6 

7 1 

5 

9 

1 1 

26' 

Ed. Halloran 

1 6 

10 1 

5 

6 i 

1 3 1 

29 

Geo. Blackman 

! 9 1 

6 1 

7 

6 1 

1 8 1 

36' 

Tra Divoll 

1 8 

6 1 

10 

7 1 

1 7n 

88 

Samuel Torrey 

1 8 

6 1 

10 

6 1 

10 1 

"40 


^6 New Orleans, Municipality No. 1, Minutea, Board of Education, 
September 23, 1847. 

New Orleans, Municipality No. 1, Beporia of Special Committees, 
p. 26, January to December, 1854. 
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Los Angeles not only had the problem of deciding 
whether or not the superintendent need be an elector, which 
was discussed earlier in the chapter, but it also had to 
determine whether the superintendent must have been a 
teacher in its schools. In 1886 the death of Superintendent 
Smith rendered the prompt selection of a superintendent 
necessary. The board of education got in touch with a num- 
ber of educators and selected W. M. Friesner, who was from 
the East. He arrived in Los Angeles three days before the 
opening of the schools. His diploma from Ohio Wesleyan 
University did not entitle him to a teacher’s certificate in 
California. The board was advised by the state super- 
intendent that Friesner did not need a certificate, and he 
therefore entered immediately upon the discharge of his 
duties. The committee on teachers reported a short time 
later that the board has “been subjected to harsh and 
ignorant criticism in regard to the matter. It has been 
claimed that the superintendent must personally have been 
a teacher in the department and a holder of a certificate . . . 
In order to allay criticism W. M. Friesner has obtained a 
First Grade Certificate and in order to free him from all 
question of the legality of his position your committee re- 
commend: 1st. That Mr. Friesner be elected a teacher in the 
city schools. 2nd. That W. M. Friesner be elected super- 
intendent of the schools of this city.”®® These recommenda- 
tions were adopted, although had the Board desired the re- 
moval of Friesner, as a later board did in the case of Search,, 
they unquestionably had a stronger case in this instance 
than the later board had. The law stated that the board 
“may delegate to any teacher of the public schools of the 
city such of their powers and duties in relation to the 
interior management of said schools as they in their discrer 
tion may deem proper.”*® Technically, therefore, it appears. 

*® Los Angeles, Minutes, Board of Education, January 9, 1886. 

*9 California Statutes, 1871-1872. “Creating a Board of Education 

for the City of Ix)s Angeles, Etc. Act approved February 24. 

1872.” 
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that the board of education in adopting the recommenda- 
tion of the committee on teachers did little or nothing more 
than comply with the statute. 

Pennsylvania exercised a more rigid and widespread 
control over the superintendents in all cities except Phil- 
adelphia — ^which was frequently exempt from the general 
education laws — ^than did any other state. In Pittsburgh, 
when a superintendent was elected in 1868, the officers of 
the school directors' convention in which the election occur- 
red, were instructed to notify the state superintendent of 
the election and to certify the evidence of his qualifica- 
tions.^® These instructions were in compliance-with a law of 
1867, which declared that no person is eligible to the office 
of county, city, or borough superintendent “who does not 
possess a diploma from a college legally empowered to grant 
literary degrees, a diploma or state certificate issued accord- 
ding to law by the authorities of a state normal school, a 
professional certificate from a county, city, or borough 
superintendent of good standing issued at least one year 
prior to the election, or a certificate of competency from the 
state superintendent of common schools, nor shall such per- 
son be eligible unless he has a sound moral character, and 
has had successful exjjerience in teaching within three years 
of the time of his election: Provided, That serving as a 
county, city, or borough superintendent shall be deemed 
a sufficient test of qualification.” The law continued, spec- 
ifying how notification of election and qualifications were 
to be made to the superintendent of common schools, who, 
if the evidence submitted proved to meet the requirements 
of this act, was then to issue a commission to the individual 
elected. If upon examination the evidence of competency 
failed to satisfy the act, 

“The superintendent of common schools shall appoint two competent 
persons, himself being the third, to examine the person so elected 
county, city, or borough superintendent, and if upon examination 
he be found duly (pialifled for the office, the said superintendent of 

*0 Pittsburgh, Gazette, April 24, 1868. 
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common schools shall issue him the usual commission; but if not the 
said supermtendent of common schools shall proceed, in like manner, 
in respect to the person receiving the next highest number of votes 
in the convention of directors, who, if found qualified, shall receive 
the commission aforesaid as county, city, or borough supermtendent; 
but if his qualifications are also found insufficient, the said super- 
intendent of common schools shall appoint, with the advice and 
consent of the governor of the commonwealth, some other person 
with the required qualifications, county, city, or borough super- 
intendent for the ensuing term of said office.”<i 

Thus, while most states did little or nothing in requiring 
certain qualifications of their superintendents, Pennsylvania 
had the machinery to secure competent supervision. Of 
even more importance is the fact that the machinery func- 
tioned. R. K. Buerhle, superintendent of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania, schools for many years reported that he served 
as examiner of superintendents whose qualifications had 
been challenged and knew of "at least one person elected 
city superintendent who was refused a commission because 
he had not “successful experience as a teacher within three 
years' of the time of his election.”^* 

A final word concerning qualifications, which, as has been 
noted, were in many cases not specified by act, ordinance, 
or resolution, is a reference to oflices not compatible with 
the office of city superintendent. In the Utah Territory 
Laws of 1890, establishing a system of public schools in 
Utah, it was specified that the superintendent could not be 
a member of the board of education.^® This was quite a con- 
trast with the Los Angeles situation in 1853, when the 
superintendent had to be one of the board of education 
members." By ordinance" in San Francisco it was stated 
that superintendent of common school for the city could not 

‘1 Petmsylwmia Statutes, pjp. 66-67, 1867. 

" Buerhle, B. K., "School Superintendents in Pennsylvania.” Edu- 
cational Review, Vol. 8, pp. 466-466. December, 1894. 

« Utah Territory Laws, 1890, Act of March 13, 1890, Article XV, 
Section 106. 

" Los Angdes, Minutes, City Council, July 26, 1863. 

^ San Francisco, Daily Picayune, September 80, 1851. 
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be a member of the board of education, nor of the common 
council. The paucity of high standards will be made clearer 
later through a consideration of the men who filled the 
superintendencies and the popular or press specifications of 
qualifications desired for the superintendents.^® 

In the thirty-nine cities studied, there were thirteen in 
which superintendents were at some time during the nine- 
teenth century appointed by an agent other than the board 
«f education.^'^ In twenty-six cities the superintendent was 
appointed at all times by the board of education. In all 
except three of the thirteen cities which experienced 
appointment by an agent other than the board of education 
the superintendent was appointed by a board of education 
at one time during the century. 

Pittsburgh is one of these three cities, and there the elec- 
“tion was held by the directors of all the districts of Pitts- 
burgh, who may well be thought of as the board of educa- 
tion, although a centralized board of education did exist.^* 
Buffalo is another one of three, and since it had never had 
a board of education or similar body, educational functions 
being exercised by the city council, no other record could be 
expected. Eichmond is the other city which throughout the 
nineteenth century never had a superintendent elected by 
a board of education. In Richmond, under ordinance of 
1869, the superintendent was appointed by the council.'*® 
In 1871 the schools of Eichmond became a part of the state 
system of schools and the superintendent was appointed by 
the state board of education.®® Appointment by this body 
was not a desirable method, for a change in politics meant 
new superintendent. The city board of education generally 
recommended some one to the state board of education for 
oflSce. In some instances the state board followed the recom- 
mendation of the city board of education, but in others it 

<6 Post, pp. 123-146. 

« See Table II, p. 101. 

^ For relation of sectional boards and central board, see pp. 161-152. 
*9 Kichmond, City Council Ordinances, pp. 250-251, 1869. 
to Virginia Statutes, pp. 406-407, 1870-1871. 
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did not do so. Thus, in 1876, upon the unanimous recom- 
mendation®! of the eity board of education, J. H. Paey was 
elected superintendent, while, in 1882, in spite of the suc- 
cessful service of Superintendent Paey and a unanimous 
appeal by the city board that he be continued, he was not re- 
elected. In fact, in the face of a petition®* that Super- 
intendent Paey be reSlected and that the city board be 
allowed the privilege of an interview with the state board 
on his behalf, no interview was granted, nor was the state 
board gracious enough to acknowledge the, receipt of a re- 
quest for one.®* 

New Orleans also experienced the appointment of the 
superintendent by the state board of education.®* This was 
during the reconstruction period, when northern radicals 
were in control of the state and wished to compel the admit- 
tance of Negro children into the white schools. The state, 
by act of March 10, 1869, was divided into six distrcits, one 
of which was New Orleans. Each district had a division 
superintendent appointed by the state board of education. 
Perhaps state control was never more thorough over any city 
than it was in New Orleans during this period, for the mem- 
bers of the city board of school directors were also appointed 
by the state board of education.®® In 1870 this control was 
lessened, when it was enacted that, of the eleven mem- 
bers of the board, six should be chosen by the state board' of 
education and five by the city council.®® In 1877, by act of the 
legislature, it was still further lessened; out of a board of 
twenty members, eight were now appointed by the state 
board of education and twelve by the board of administra- 
tors of the city.®* This act also gave the city board of edu- 

61 Richmond, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 82, 1875-1876, 
52 Richmond, Minutes, Board of Education, January 4, 1882. 

63 lb%dL, February 23, 1882. 

64 Louisiana, Compilation of Educational Laws in Force, 1869. Sec- 

tion 46, Act of March 10,1869. 

65 Ibid,, Section 10. 

55 Louisiana, Annual Report, State Superintendent of Public Instruct 
tion, p. 200, January, 1871. 

67 Louisiana, Laws Rega/rding Free Public Schools, 1877, Article 14^ 
Act of March 26, 1877. 
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cation authority to elect a chief superintendent of public 
schools.®* 

Of the thirty-nine cities included in the study, all but 
five provided for the appointment of the superintendent by 
the board of education by 1900. Of these five, three have 
already been accounted for;®® the two others are San 
Francisco and Cleveland.®® In San Francisco, following a 
short period in the fifties during which appointment was 
made by the board of education, the superintendent was 
popularly elected throughout the century except for a brief 
period in the late sixties.®^ Washington had just adopted 
this plan after appointment had been made by the mayor, 
by the governor of the territory, and finally by the commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. The experience of 
Washington in appointment by individuals or boards other 
than the board of trustees was not a pleasant one. With the 
first superintendent a quarrel — ^which will be related later®® 
— arose, which must have upset conditions far more than 
the superintendent helped them and must inevitably have 
hindered the growth of a strong superintendency for many 
years. Out of it came a resolution calling upon the mayor 
and the council to make the office of superintendent “elec- 
tive by the board of trustees.”®* A fight for such provisions 
had been made when the ordinance establishing the super- 
intendency was being considered by the board of aldermen, 
but it was defeated by a vote of five yeas and seven nays.®® 
No action was taken by the mayor and aldermen following 
the resolution of the board of trustees and, although such 
undesirable situations did not again arise, resolutions which 
were adopted by the board of trustees in 1874®® and again 

«8 Ihid., Article 18. 

59 Ante, p. 102. 

«9 Ante, p. 101. 

61 For more details, see pp, 108-110. 

62 Po&t, pp. 165-166. 

68 Washington, “Abstract of Proceedings of Board of Trustees, May 
28, 1870.” Annual Report, pp. 178-179, 1866-1870. 

64 Washington, City Evening Star, May 6, 1869. 

SB Washington, “Abstract of Proceedings of Board of Trustees, 
March 11, 1874.” Annual Report, p. 155, 1873-1874. 
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in 1881, asking respectively for authority to appoint its 
officers and to nominate the superintendent to the commis- 
sioners, indicate that conditions were not so agreeable as 
desired. 

Cleveland, after having an acting manager appointed by 
the city council, in 1853 established the superintendency 
with election in the hands of the board of education.®'^ The 
early boards were composed of public-spirited men, but as 
years passed the boards cime to be composed more and 
more of inferior men until finally they were of a type which 
caused the people to dem'-nd a change. The result was the 
reorganization act of 1892, which provided for the election 
of a school director, with large powers, who had absolute 
authority in the selection of a superintendent of in- 
struction.®® 

Election by the city council was an early practice in five 
cities. This was due to the nonexistence of highly developed 
boards of education as well as to the desire of the council 
to retain control. In most instances where the council 
appointed the superintendent, it also appointed the board of 
education. Buffalo was an exception to this, because it had 
no board of education. Appointment by the council of the 
board as well as of the superintendent explains why little 
friction seems to have developed under this plan. Election 
of the superintendent by council occurred when the cities 
were small or in the process of developing a school system. 
When Richmond discontinued the practice in 1870, it did 
not occur again throughout the century in the cities studied. 
It is interesting to note that the bill reported to the city 
council of Providence on March 12, 1838, contained the pro- 
vision that “among the city officers annually appointed by 
the City Council, . . . the City Council shall appoint a super- 


®® District of Columbia, Minutes, Board of Trustees, February 8, 1881. 

«7 Cleveland, “City Council Ordinance to Provide for the Begulation 
of the Public Schools in the City of Cleveland.” In Anmuii Re- 
port, Board of EdMcation, pp. 88-89, 1865-1866. 

48 Ohio Statutes, 1892; Cleveland, Anmial Report, Board of EdueOf 
tion, pp. 12-18, 1893. 
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intendent of the Public Schools.”®* Certain amendments 
were proposed to this bill and among them was one “vesting 
the appointment of the superintendent in the School Com- 
mittee instead of the City Council.” On this amendment 
“the yeas and nays were ordered” and were as follows: 
Yeas, 10; Nays, 8.’® Providence narrowly but surely placed 
the “selection of the superintendent where it naturally 
should go, in the hands of the school committee, and 
avoided a condition which existed in many of the towns of 
Rhode Island concerning which Commissioner Stockwell 
wrote: 

“It is extremely unfortunate for the welfare of our schools that, in 
the development in our State of the work and status of the super- 
intendent of schools, the idea should have heen allowed to gain a foot- 
hold that the office was in any way independent of the school com- 
mittee, or that the occupant thereof was responsible to any others 
than the committee; for the whole theory of the office and its duties 
has ever been to make it the medium of the committee’s actions.”'^^ 

Finally, in regard to the matter of appointment, con- 
sideration must be given to election by the people. Six cities 
of the group studied employed this method for varying 
periods of time.''® In Los Angeles this practice was intro- 
duced after appointment by the council as a result of its 
misinterpretation of the laws.*® It was discontinued when 
the office was no longer filled because of lack of specific laws 
creating it. In Jersey City’'® and Cincinnati’'® it was the first 
method employed, probably as a result of similar selection 
of other officers in these cities. Rochester, in 1848, in the 

®9 Barnard, H., Scrapbook. (Bhode Island Historical Society 
Library.) 

Providence, Journal, March 31, 1838. 

*1 Bhode Island, Report, Commissioner of Education, pp. 133-134, 
1887. 

*2 Ibid. 

« See Table II, p. 101. 

’'® Los Angeles, Minutes, City Council, April 25, 1866. 

2* Jersey City, Charter and Ordinances, p. 5, 1861-1862. 

76 Ohio Statutes, 1860. “An Act" to Authorize the Appointment of a 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the City of Cincinnati 
and for Other Purposes. Passed March 23, 1860.” 
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consideration of the diflBculty of securing capable men for 
the superintendency, turned to election by the people in an 
effort to secure men who would serve for a longer period 
than had been the case under election by the board of edu- 
cation ” After two years, a return was made to election by 
the board of education.'^® The most vigorous demand en- 
countered for election by the people was made by the super- 
intendent of the Rochester schools a few years later. He 
stated that a change in school supervision was much needed, 
and went on to say: 

“Few municipalities can boast better schools than ours; and yet 
few there are the provisions of whose school laws are so badly ad- 
ministered. Our Board of Education as at present constituted is 
liable to annual change. The superintendent, necessarily from his 
position the most important school oflBcer, receiving his appointment 
from the annual boards is, of course, if het desires to retain his place, 
subject to the judgment, whims, caprices. of the appointing power. 
It is one thing for a superintendent to perform an act according to 
what his best judgment dictates as being right, but quite another 
thing to perform an act in such a manner as he has reason to believe 
the majority of the Board will sustain. A superintendent competent 
to fill the place will always seek and obtain the best information 
available upon every question of importance which may arise in the 
discharge of his official duties and should not be constrained in his 
action. The superintendent ought to be elected by the people, for at 
least two years, and be held responsible only to them for the faith- 
ful performance of the duties committed to his charge.”*^® 

A somewhat similar feeling was expressed by Super- 
intendent Rice, of Buffalo, when, in 1852, he wrote that the 
provisions of the new charter in providing for “the election 
of a superintendent by the people, and extending the time 
of his holding the oflBce to two years,”®® had been dictated 
by experience. A few years later, xmder the new plan. 


Eochester, Anmtxd Beport, Superintendent of Schools, p. 35, 1863. 

78 York Statutes, 1860. “School Law Pertaining to Rochester. 
Passed April 10, 1850.” Section 166. 

79 Rochester, Annuat Report, Supermtendent of Schools, pp, 9-10, 

1868. 

89 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 6, 1862. 
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Superintendent Fosdick had a different conviction as a pro- 
duct of his experience when he wrote: , 

“It is to be regretted that the office has to be filled biennially and 
that, too, by a popular election, thus identifying the head of the 
department with some political party. The consequences resulting 
from this are not favorable to the schools as every action of the 
superintendent is viewed from a political standpoint, and he is opposed 
or supported in his endeavors to elevate the standards of popular 
education on political grounds. The present incumbent has studied 
to keep clear of politics in his administration of the affairs of the 
department, but has frequently been embarrassed by having them thrust 
upon him, and it has been very difficult at times to prevent the com- 
plications that are brought by them. He has not sought to know what 
were the political opinions of the employees of the department and 
flatters himself that the friends of the schools are satisfied with this 

course.”8X 

A year later the superintendent of schools in San Fran- 
cisco, in writing of popular election, believed that San 
Francisco was the ^"only city which inevitably and at once 
throws her schools into the political arena, amid elements 
generally turbulent and unmanageable.”®^ He stated that 
the experience of the city was convincing evidence that "^a 
better method for the election of persons to take charge of 
our schools — ^those who should possess special qualifications 
and fitness for the offices they are to fill” — could be found. 
Taking the point of view of the educator he wrote : 

“We are sometimes belittled and our educational interests humili- 
ated, if not degraded, by political tests forced in the mouths of can- 
didates like gags into the half consenting jaws of animals. Partisan 
platforms are formed and school officers, whose duties bear as close 
relationship to their creeds as to the politics of the moon, are forced 
upon them. Questions of reconstruction and tidelands, Negro suf- 
frage, and national taxation, Chinese suffrage, toleration or expul- 
sion, become important questions, overtowering and subordinating all 
others. But views on educational questions, how insignificant are 
they! How little it matters what the claims of candidates are on edu- 


81 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 65-66, 1866. 

82 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 58- 

59, 1867. 
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cational grounds! They may even despise public schools in their 
hearts, and it matters little; these sentjnents are permitted to be 
entertained, if candidates only be politically pliable and sound in 
party faith and antecedents.” 

This opinion of the superintendent, and agreement with 
it by the board of education, led to the introduction of a bill 
into the legislature calling for a revision of the system. The 
bill proposed the election of the superintendent by the board 
of education for a term of four years. The San Francisco 
Daily Evening Bulletin, in asking that the bill be “killed'’ and 
that the law under which the “noble system of public schools” 
then existing be continued, called the bill a “covert attempt 
to concentrate power and to use it independent of such safe- 
guards as have heretofore been provided.” It was further 
stated that the “people are not even to have the right to say 
who shall superintend the public schools of this city. The 
superintendent takes his appointment from the members of 
the board and no opportunity is given the public to canvass 
his qualifications. His term is extended to four years for 
no particular reason unless that going before the people on 
one’s merits is often an unsafe adventure. The deputy 
superintendent derives his power from his chief and things 
are made snug against a wet day all around. In short all at 
once there is a development of educational wisdom most 
astonishing.”®® A substitute school bill was approved 
March 30, 1868, in place of the bill here criticised. 'The San 
Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin stated that the substitute 
avoided some of the strongest objections to the earlier pro- 
posed bill, for while the superintendent is to be elected with- 
out direct resort to the people “the choice is given to the 
School Directors and Supervisors®^ jointly instead of to the 
former alone and the term is kept at two years, instead of 
being extended to four.”®® It closes its consideration of the 
matter, however, holding “to the opinion that the choice of 

83 San Francisco, BaMy Evening Bulletin, March 11, 1868. 

84 The San Francisco board of supervisors had powers and respon- 

sibilities similar to those of the city council of other cities. 

85 San Francisco, Badly Evemng Bulletin, March 23, 1868, 
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a superintendent had better be left to the people.” Early 
in December, 1869, the superintendent who had favored this 
change in the law was to end a term as superintendent and 
the office was to be filled by the boards of education and 
supervisors in convention. This superintendent, who had 
heen previously interested in taking the superintendency 
out of politics, now became filled with fear that the new 
plan would make the superintendent a “mere subordinate 
of the Board of Education.”^ This changed opinion occur- 
red, the San Francisco BaiLy Evening Bvilehn infers, because 
of fear that the boards which were to do the electing were 
not too favorable toward his continuance in the ofiSce. 
Therefore, another act was originated with the superin- 
tendent, or at least “conceived in his interest,” which re- 
pealed the above law, placed the election of a superin- 
tendent for a term of two years in the hands of the people, 
and provided that the term of office of the present super- 
intendent “is hereby extended to three years, and said super- 
intendent shall be and remain the superintendent of com- 
mon schools in and for said city and county, and continue 
in office as such until the first Monday in December in the 
year 1870.”®^ The San Francisco Daily Evening Bulletin, 
which so strongly desired popular election, dropped that 
thesis and stated that this bill of questionable character, 
the nature of which aroused suspicions of a private and sel- 
fish purpose, and the demand for repeal of the act of 1868 
for personal reasons “renders the proposition obnoxious and 
ought to insure its defeat.”*® 

Superintendent Babcock, of San Francisco, in 1896, in dis- 
cussing the desirability of popular election of the superin- 
tendent, considered it preferable for San Francisco to elec- 
tion by the board of education. He believed that under 
popular election the superintendent “may be a greater 
power with his Board in the management of the schools,” 

86 Ihid., December 7, 1869. 

87 California Statutes, 1869-1870, pp. 1-2. “Act of December 10, 

1869.” 

88 San Francisco, Daily Eveniny Bulletin, December 7, 1869. 
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and that in many cities where the superintendent was 
elected by the board of education “one half of the power 
of the superintendent is expended in keeping on the right 
side of the Board so as to continue himseK in office.”®* The 
latter he believed to be necessary because “a man whd keeps 
a comer grocery, and happens to be elected to the Board of 
Education, clothed with the little brief authority that 
attaches to the office, feels that he knows more about the 
administration of the schools of a great city than any super- 
intendent of any considerable ability can know.”*® He 
favored popular election of the superintendent, cognizant of 
the fact that the nomination of the superintendent was 
made at a political convention which was controlled by a 
political boss, and with a knowledge of the defeat of the 
nomination of John Swett by a man who had never “touched 
the administration of schools in a large city,” but who was 
aided by “political tricksters.”*^ 

Dismissal of the superintendent was generally vested in 
the appointing body. In the majority of the cities the acts, 
ordinances, or resolutions made no mention of dismissal, the 
right of the appointing body to dismiss being understood. 
A statement authorizing dismissal appears in a numbmr of 
instances. Examples of this, with date of provision, are: 
Newark (1853), *® “appointment shall continue during the 
pleasure of the Board of Education and no longer” ; Memphis 
(1850)*® and Louisville (1837),®^ superintendent subject to 
removal “by the Mayor and City Council” at any time; 
Kansas City (1869),*® superintendent may be removed by 
“a majority of the votes of the Board” ; Milwaukee (1859)*® 


San Francisco, Anmtal Report, Superinteiident of Schools, pp. 100- 
101, 1896. 

90 Ihid. 

91 Ibid^ pp. 101-102. ' 

92 Newark, Minutes, Board of Education, pp. 8-9, . 1836-1868. 

*2 Memphis, Minutes, Board of Mayor and Aldermen, Ansrost 6, 1850. 
94 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Mayor and CouncUmen^ July 24, 1837. 
92 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 31-33. 
1869-1870. 

90 Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 83, 1869. 
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and Baltimore (1866),*'^ superintendent to hold office for a 
definite term “unless sooner removed”; Providence (1846),*® 
superintendent to hold office one year “unless sooner re- 
moved, for sufficient cause”; Rochester (1850),*® superin- 
tendent to hold office “during the pleasure of the Board.” 
In the instance of Providence some interpretation of “suf- 
ficient cause” is found in an advertisement for applicants 
for the position in which it was stated that the superin- 
tendent would be “subject to removal, in case of inability 
and mismanagement.”^®® In New Orleans, by act of March 
26, 1877, when the appointing power was returned to the 
city board of education, it was provided that the super- 
intendent could be removed by the board “for neglect of 
duty or other malfeasance, of which, after an impartial 
hearing by the board he shall have been adjudged guilty.”^®^ 
Rochester included in its rules one of the most detailed 
procedures. For sufficient cause the superintendent could 
be removed upon the concurrent vote of two thirds of aU 
the members comprising the board, “after a copy of the 
charges against him shall have been served upon him per- 
sonally at least ten days prior thereto, and such charges 
investigated, and after an opportunity for a hearing shall 
have been given him in defense before said board.”“® Inter- 
esting exceptions to the general rule that the appointing 
body alone could remove are found in Cincinnati under the 
act of March 23, 1850; in Chicago under the ordinance of 
November 28, 1863; and in Milwaukee under the act of 
March 19, 1859. In Cincinnati, while the superintendent 
was popularly elected* the board of trustees and visitors 

97 Baltimore, Ordinances of Mayor and City Council, pp. 169rl70, 

1866. 

98 Providence, By Laws of the School Committee and Regtilationa of 

the Public Schools, pp. 10-12, 1846. 

9* New York Statutes, 1850. “ScJiool Lavr Pertaining to Rochester. 
Passed April 10, 1850,” Section 166. 

100 Common School Journal, Vol. 1, p. 192, 18S9. 

101 Louisiana, Laws Regarding Free Public Schools, 1877, Article 18. 
Act of March 26, 1877. 

102 Rochester, By-Laws and Rules and Begulaliona of Board of Edu- 
cation. Adopted October 6, 1891, pp. 6-7. 
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was empowered to remove Tiim “on good cause shown.”“* 
In Chicago the board of education was able to remove the 
superintendent by a vote at any time, and the city council 
reserved a similar right to itself by a two thirds vote of the 
council.“^ The superintendent of Milwaukee was elected by 
the board of education, but, the common council of Mil- 
waukee was authorized to remove him for “misdemeanor 
in office, incompetency, or inattention to the duties of hi^ 
office by a vote of two thirds,” provided that before proceed- 
ing against him he shall have five days’ notice, and shall be 
heard of himself or counsel, either party having the right 
to produce witnesses “sworn subject to the pains and penal- 
ties of perjury 

Superintendents were elected for a term of one year in 
by far the greatest number of cities before the middle of the 
nineteenth century and for a quarter of a century after. 
City councils which elected superintendents all made sucb 
appointments annually. While the superintendent WfW 
iwpularly elected in Cinciimati, Jersey City, Rochester, and 
Los Angeles the term was one year while in Buffalo and 
San Francisco it was two years. In these instances short 
tenure existed because of the legal requirement. Tenure, in 
many instances where it was determined by the board of 
education, was no longer, due to the short term of office of 
members of the board who believed they could do nothing 
or little under a supterintendent chosen by a previous board. 
In Seattle, when it was proposed in 1891 to disregard pre- 
cedents and elect a superintendent for three years, the pro- 
posal was adopted by a vote of three to two. One of the 
objectors to the motion stated that he voted against it be- 
cause it was “in his opinion contrary to law, vicious in prin- 


103 Ohio Statutes, 1860. “An Act to Authorize the AppoTntmmt of • 
Superintendent of Common Schools in the City of Cincinnati and 
for Other Purposes. Pass^ March 23, I860.” 

104 Chicago, “Ordinance of November 28, 1863.” In AvmuU Seport, 
Bowa of EdueaU^ pp. 32-33, 1879. 

106 Milwaukee, Annual Eepvrt, Board of Education, p. 81, 1869. 
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cipal [principle] and establishes a bad precedent.”^® In 
Nashville, until 1904, the board of education was prohibited 
by law from electing a superintendent for more than one 
year, despite the fact that each “recurring annual election 
of a superintendent of schools aroused a widespread feeling 
of uneasiness in the entire school system”!®'^ and required 
an “aimual solicitude for reeleetion” by the superintendent. 
In, Richmond and Pittsburgh the term was three years by 
statute requirement.!®* In Wilmington it was first one year, 
then two years, and by 1876 three years, by resolution of 
the board of education.!®® In New York City, from the 
establishment of the oflice until 1897, when Greater New 
York was formed, the term of office was fixed by law at two 
years.!!® Baltimore city council, in establishing the office in 
1866, provided for a term of four years.!!! 

As the last decades of the century were spent, in a con- 
siderable number of cities the term of office for the super- 
intendent was extended to two, and occasionally three,, 
years in cities other than the cases above mentioned. This 
was effected by change in statute or ordinance (in a de- 
creasing number of cases), and by board of education reso- 
lution, depending upon the city in question. Few members 
of boards of education in 1865, or even by the end of the 
century, accepted the viewpoint of the committee on schools 
of New Haven which, when asked to propose needed changes 
in the administration of the schools, suggested that the 
“superintendent shall not hereafter hold his office for the- 
prescribed term of one year, but shall continue in his posi- 
tion until released or removed from office by a vote of the 
board."!!® This suggestion was adopted by the committee, 

106 Seattle, Minutes, Board of Education, June 22, 1891. 

107 Nashville, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 10-11, 1904- 
1905. 

toe Pennsylvania Statutes, 1867, pp. 51-59: Yirginia Statutes, 1870- 
1871, pp. 406-407. 

100 Wilmingrton, Minutes, Board of Education, May 8, 1876. 

110 New York, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 28-29, 1856.. 
til Baltimore, Ordinances of Mayor and City Councu, pp. 169-170^ 
1866. 

112 New Haven, Report, Board of Education, pp. 18-19, 1866. 
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^although a few years later indefinite tenure was no longer 
the procedure of New Haven. Educational leaders favored 
a three or five year term in general and not indefinite 
tenure. There were lay schoolmen, however, such as the 
president of the Milwaukee board of commissioners in 1895f 
who advocated, in lieu of a two-year tenure, no definite pe- 
riod but tenure subject to behavior and service, “as busi- 
ness men retain trusted and efficient employees in their 
service during good behavior and consider it uimecessary 
and absurd to fix a time limit.”^i* 

The salary paid to the early superintendent was in many 
instances meager. While at first thought one might suppose 
that the appointing power would fix the salary, such was 
not always the case. There were other instances, as in San 
Francisco, where an act of the legislature fixed a maximum 
possible salary, the city coundl fixed the salary within such 
limit, and the people elected the oflBcer.^i* In Brooklyn, by 
the act of 1848, the board of education appointed and fixed 
the salary of the superintendent but the law stated that it 
must not exceed one thousand dollars.^® The Jersey City 
hoard of education, by act of April 4, 1873, was given a 
similar right with a different salary stipulation.^^® A slight 
variation of this practice existed in Jersey City two years 
before this when the exact salary was specified in the 
charter,!^^ although 'the appointment was in the hands of 
the board of education. 

In Jersey City, during the i)eriod when the superin- 
tendent was elected by the people, his salary, like that of 
other municipal officers, was established by ordinance of 
"the city council annually When the council appointed 

118 Milwaukee, Annual EepoH, Board of Commissioners, 1895. 

11-* CaMfomia Statutes, p, 264, 1855. 

116 Brooklyn, By-Laws of the Board of Education and Rules and 
Regulations for the Government of the Public Schools, pp. 15-16^ 
1849. Act of January 28, 1848. 

116 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 6, 1876. 

117 Jersey City, Charter and Supplement of 1871. Charter adopted 
March 31, 1871. 

118 Jersey City, Charter and Ordinances, 1851--1S62, pp. 107-109; pp* 

159-162; pp. 181-184. 
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the superintendent it also fixed his salary. The salary of 
superintendents appointed by boards of education was at 
times subject to the approval of the council. More often^ 
however, the salary itself was set by the council. This was 
true in Chicago# Louisville, Richmond, Cleveland, San Fran- 
cisco, Providence, Worcester, and Springfield. It led to 
disputes in some instances, but was one of the holds upon 
the schoolsi which the council often retained for many years. 
Had more of the superintendents been board of education 
members it might have led to difficulty in securing a super- 
intendent similar to that which occurred in connection with 
the secretaryship of the board in Cleveland, where the 
council fixed the salary of the secretary at one hundred and 
fifty dollars. After each member of the board had been 
nominated for the position of secretary and after each in 
turn had declined, the board notified the council that it was 
“impossible fully and permanently to organize the board’^ 
under such salary conditions.^® Cleveland experienced some 
difficulty in connection with the salary of the superintendent 
for, during the first three years, he continued devoting one 
half of his time to teaching in the high school where he had 
been principal; for this he received one thousand dollars 
voted by the board; the remainder of his time was spent as 
superintendent, for which the council voted him three hun- 
dred dollars.^®® When he became full-time superintendent 
he was voted a decrease of three hundred dollars and for a 
time received less than the grammar school principals. His 
salary was later restored. As a result of the salary of the 
superintendent being fixed by the council, boards of educa- 
tion found it necessary in a niunber of cases, as in 
Worcester^®^ and Louisville,^®® tq petition the council for the 
enactment of an ordinance increasing the salary of the 
superintendent. 


119 Cleveland, Minutes, Boeard of EdueaHon, August 31, 1868. 

120 Freese, A., Early History of the Cleveland Public Schools, pp. 
77-79. 

121 Worcester, Minutes, School Committee, May 10, 1864. 

122 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 21, 1851. 
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Control of the salary by the council tended to hinder the 
development of the profession. Fortunately in the majority 
of cities the board of education which did the appointinsr 
also fixed the salary. Another exceptional case was the 
situation in Cincinnati during the period of popular election. 
Here the board of education fixed the salary but did not do 
the appointing.^ 2 s Richmond the state paid a salary to. 
the superintendent but the dty council could add to it.^ 
As a result of such provision, from 1870 to 1900 the salary 
of the superintendent decreased from $1650 to $950. At 
the same time the board of education was empowered to 
employ a secretary and fix his salary. They did so and called 
him secretary and supervisor, at times electing to this oflSce 
their best superintendents, who had lost their positions due 
to the political nature of the superintendency The board 
of education consistently paid the secretary and supervisor 
a salary considerably in excess of that which the super- 
intendent received.^® In San Francisco, while the people 
elected the superintendent, the superintendent appointed 
the deputy superintendent and the board of education fixed 
the salary of the deputy. During the service of John Swett 
as superintendent, a majority of the board requested him to 
dismiss his deputy for reasons which he did not consider 
valid. Thereupon the board reduced the salary of the deputy 
from “$250 a month to $25 hoping that he would resign.”“^ 
After three months, meeting with no success, the board 
rescinded its action and r^tored the salary. 

The question of the salary of the superintendent cannot 
be passed without some consideration of the instances in 
which the superintendency was not a full-time position. 
This meant that the salary attached to the superintendency 

128 Ohio Statutes, 1850. “An Act to Authorize the Appoin1m«it_ of a 
Superintendent of Conunon Schools in the City of Cincinnati and 
for Othrar Purposes. Passed March 23, 1850.” 

124 Virginia Statutes, pp. 406-407, 1870-1871. 

126 Richmond, Minnies, Board of Education, May 26, 1882. 

126 Richmond, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 9, 1877-1878; 
p. 81, 1890-1891. 

127 Swett, J., Public Education in California. Its Origin and Devel- 
opment, with Personal Reminiscences of Saif a Century, p. 252. 
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was often very low. In some cases, as in Cleveland above 
mentioned, Kansas City, Seattle, Providence, and Portland, 
the superintendent was also a teacher or principal of the 
hijg:h school.^®* In other instances, as in Newark, Milwaukee, 
Indianapolis, Memphis, and Buffalo, the superintendent was 
not employed full time by the school system in any capacity. 
These conditions led to many ordinances and resolutions 
which specified that the superintendent was to give his 
entire time to the service. Indianapolis is an interesting 
example of the requiring of only a portion of an individual’s 
time. In 1855 the superintendent was required to visit, and 
spend a day in, each school each month and to meet the 
teachers on Saturdays.^^* This required about one third of 
his time. The following year the superintendent devoted all 
his time to the work, but in 1858, with the appointment of 
his successor, one half of the sui)erintendent’s time was 
si)ecified.“® In 1862 the amount of time became even less, 
and the superintendent was to give one quarter of his time 
to the work.^*i The following year the superintendent spent 
all his time in the service of the schools, and this practice 
continued from that date.^** 

The salary paid to the superintendent i^ each of the cities 
studied is of interest.^*® Of special interest is the low salary 
paid in many cities during the early years. Los Angeles, 
making no payments during approximately the first two 
decades of the existence of the ofiSce, leads in this respect. 
In Jersey City, after the city council had voted the super- 
intendent one hundred dollars in 1853 and 1854, the follow- 
ing year when salaries were determined it was decided that 

128 Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, September 10, 1867; 
September 17, 1867; Seattle, Minutes, Board of Education, July 
19, 1884; Providence, By-Laws of the School Committee and 
Regviations of the Publte Schools, pp. 10-12, 1848; Portland, 
(Idultnomah County) Report, County Superintendent of Schools, 
p. 5, 1876. 

129 Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, March 2, 1866. 

ISO Indianapolis, Annual Report, Public Schools, pp. 40-41, 1879. 

181 Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, October 17, 1862. 

182 Ibid., August 29, 1863. 

1S3 See Table III, p. 119. 
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TABLE m 

SALARIES OF SUPERINTENDENTS IN TEN YEAR 
INTERVALSi»^ 


Year 


City 

1840 

1850 

i860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1. Los Angeles 


0 

0 

0 

2000 

2500 

3300 

2. SanFrancisoo 


1200 

2500 

4000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

3. Denver 




2500 

3500 

4000 

5000 

4. New Haven 



1000 

2700 

2700 

3500 

3500 

5. Wilmington 




1800 

1600 

2000 

2500 

6. Washington 




1600 

2500 

2700 

3300 

7. Atlanta 




2000 

1800 

2760 

8000 

8. Savannah 




2500 

3000 

3000 

2500 

9. Chicago 



1500 

2500 

3000 

5000 

7000 

10. Indianapolis 


1 

1 260 

1 8000 

2000 

1 3500 

3500 

11. Louisville 

0 

800 

1200 

1800 

3000 

3500 

3500 

12. New Orleans 

2500 

2000 

5000 

1 3400 

3000 

3000 

3500 

13. Baltimore 




' 2000 

1 2500 

2500 

2500 

14. Boston 


2500 

2500 

4000 

3000 

3500 

4200 

15. Springfield 

1000 



3000 

3000 

3500 

4000 

16. Worcester 



1400 

2500 

2700 

3500 

4000 

17. Detroit 



1800 

3000 

4000 

4000 

4000 

18. Minneapolis 




2000 

3000 

4000 

4000 

19. Kansas City 




2000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

20. St. Louis 

300 

1000 

2000 

3000 

3400 

4000 

4500 

21. Omaha 




2000 

2400 

3600 

3600 

22. Jersey City 


100 

0 

1000 

8000 

3500 

3500 

23. Newarlg 



1000 

2500 

3000 

3500 

4500 

24. Brooklyn 


1000 

3000 

5000 

5000 

5000 1 

185 

25. Buffalo ! 

300 

1000 

1200 

1800 

3000 

3000 

3000 

26. New York 



3000 

4750 

5500 

7600 

8000 

27. Rochester 


600 

1200 

1975 

2500 

3000 

3500 

28. Cincinnati 


900 

1750 

3000 

3500 

4500 

4500 

29. Cleveland 



1200 

2100 1 

4000 

3300 

5000 

30. Portland 





1800 

2500 

3000 

31. Philadelphia 






5000 

5000 

32. Pittsburgh 




2200 

3000 

3500 

3500 

33. Providence 

1250 

1600 

1600 

2500 

2250 

3500 

4000 

34. Memphis 


600 

1500 

2100 

1800 

2000 

2500 

35, Nashville 



1500 

1500 

2000 

2500 

3000 

36. Salt Lake City 






2000 

3000 

37. Richmond 




1660 

1485 

960 

960 

38. Seattle 






2000 

3000 

39. Milwaukee 



1500 

2000 

2760 

3000 

3500 


184 In some instances where the salary for the year listed — for 
example, 1890 was not available, the salary paid either a year or 
two previous to or follow’ ng 1890 was cit^. 

185 Brooklyn is now (1900) part of Greater New York and has a 

borough superintendent. 
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“to the superintendent of schools there shall be no salary, 
perquisites or fees allowed.”^*®. A similar resolution was 
adopted in two succeeding years, after which the superin- 
tendent was not mentioned when salaries were fixed.^®'^ New 
Orleans, Municipality No. 2, is an outstanding exception to 
the generalization that salaries were extremdy low. This 
was probably due in part to the selection of a nonlocal man 
and the dependence of the members of the board of educa- 
tion on him due to their lack of experience in educational 
matters. The committee on teachers considered the appoint^ 
mqnt of a “principal teacher’' as of “the most vital impor- 
tance.” It desired a mtan with a knowledge of systems of 
instruction, “especially of that of New England, which has 
been, it is believed, the basis of ^ otheirs.”“* Impressed’ 
with a letter from Horace Mam recommending John. Shaw, 
of ■ Bridgewater, Massachusetts, the board voted, on No- 
vember 13, li84J, to employ Shaw as “principal” until 
Au^st 1, 1842, on the terms suggested by Mann.^®*’ In 
notifying Sbaw of hi§ election, the following dajr, the presi-r 
dent of the board requested him to secure books and station- 
ery for u hundred bqys and a hundred girls, and a sapaplfe 
desk and seat, and to come 'to New Orleans with the least 
possible delay as advice was desired concerning the erection 
of the necessary buildings.^*® Shaw was further requeued 
to feeep his eyes' open Ifor a tp^petent woman to take chayge 
of the girls' school in case one could not be secur^ in. New 
Orli^ns. jSha-^ ^ accepted the appointment, interviewed 
Manin, shipped .the books desired, .drew and forwarded a 
sketch of ’ a desk, and Visited schools in preparation 'for hia 
duti^.^®* . Before the end of December, 1841, he was in.Kew 

18S Jersey City, Cheurter' oMd .Ordinances, 1851-1862, pp.- 181-184V pp. 

204-208; pp. 226-229. 

1ST Ibid., pp. 264-268; pp. 276-280; pp. 310-313; pp. 333-336; pp. 869- 

373. 

1*8 Ne^sr Orle^nsi, MtmitSpsliW No. 2. Mirluies. Bbard of Education. 

NovemtolS, l84l. 

1S9 Ibid. 

wo -DectemBer 20, 1841. 

Ml Ibid. 
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Orleans, and the schools were organized in rented rooms bjr 
the superintendent, aided by two female teachers. The first 
enrollment which consisted of thirteen pupils of each sex^^ 
mounted rapidly, and in 1843 Shaw was assisted by two 
male principals and one assistant, two female principals, 
and fourteen female assistants. The female assistants 
received $300, and Shaw continued at $2500 per year.^* 

Except for temporary setbacks in a few cases, and the 
situation in Richmond, whidi has been accounted for, 
rather steady increases in salary were made in the majority 
of cities. Part of the fiuctuation in salaries is perhaps 
attributable to a change in superintendents, a lower salary 
being paid in most instances to a new superintendent than 
to one who had served several years. This was not the 
practice, however, in the case of those cities in which the 
salary was established by act or ordinance. Financial 
stringency of a city in a number of instances caused a re- 
duction in the salary of the superintendent. 

In conclusion it must be stated that many unclarified 
situations existed in regard to qualifications, tenure, et 
cetera, of the superintendents. This was due in part to the 
relations of the municipal government and the state to the 
city school system. It was due also to the fact that the city 
school system was new and growing. The superintendency 
was a product of growth and during much of the nine- 
teenth century not sufficiently matured to be carefully or 
completely defined in many aspects. How little defined the 
duties, for example, of the superintendents were at times is 
well illustrated by the action of the school committee of 
Worcester at the last meeting of the year 1856, and the last 
of their service, in electing a superintendent for the suc- 
ceeding year. When the school committee of 1857 organized 
they “voted to hear” the superintendent elected by their 
predecessors on the subject of his intended duties. Having 


U2 New Orleans, Annual Report, Board of Education pp. 4-6, 1860. 
143 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Mvnutea, Board of Edt^eoitMH, 
June 3, 1843« 
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heard and questioned him, they approved of his “liberal and 
just views” and expressed the wish that he accept the 
office.^*^ It was then moved to appoint a committee to fix 
the duties of the superintendent. 


Worcester, Minutes, School Committee, January 6, 1867. 
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CHAPTER Vn 

THE STATUS OF THE SUPERINTENDENTS WHO SERVED 

The St, Paul Courant, brooding over the loss of a great 
superintendent, painted a melancholy picture of the schools 
and a vivid one of the influence of a superintendent for 
good or bad: 

‘‘The teaching force is badly demoralized both by the return to 
methods they believe to be obsolete, and by that subtle influence of 
submission through fear of displacement conjoined with lack of con^ 
fidence in, respect for, and agreement with a superior capable of xnak* 
ing his power felt. Through educational circles over the nation and 
beyond, this reversion to the ancient has become quickly known and, 
except for an occasional visit of some investigating educator from 
abroad to the teachers’ training, or the Mechanic Arts School, both 
retaining, as yet, much of their former standing and methods, the 
schools are no longer sought by those seddng information in! the work- 
ing of modern pedagogy. At home public sentiment reflects in its 
despondency the retrogression made and making. 

“The sun of memory gilds them yet 
But all except that sun is set.”i 

This nineteenth century educator, who had moved on to 
& larger field of service, must have been of the type of 
Warren Easton, of New Orleans. So powerful, so worth- 
while, so devoted to the cause of education was Easton that 
while in numerous instances men were elected to the board 
of education with “avowed antagonistic intentions,” he 
“compelled support where antagonism had been promised.*** 
Neither of these men could have been “ordinary*’ superin- 
tendents if Adams spoke the truth in his statement that 
'“the ordinary superintendent is apt 'to be a grammar 
school teacher run to seed, or some retired clergyman or 
local politician out of a job.”* Nor did their entry into ■the 
profession come about in the manner desmbed by Charles 


1 Educational Review, VoL 19, p. 620, May, 1900. 

2 Bauer, N., “An Appreciation of Warren Easton as Superintendent 

of the New Orleans Public Schools.” New Orleans, Public 
Schools Annals, pp. 6-6. 

2 Charles Francis Adams, quoted in Philbrick, J. D., “Which Is the 
True Ideal?” Education, Vol. 1, pp. 300-302, January, 1881. 
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Northend in another city- In this connection Northend 
relates that the announcement of the decision to establish 
the oflSice with a very liberal salary had a “wonderful effect. 
Lawyers, whose business could not ‘wane’ because it had 
never ‘waxed’; doctors, whose patients were not trouble- 
somely numerous; clergymen, afflicted with bronchitis or 
some other malady, or not overburdened with hearers ; office 
seekers of various kinds and all sorts of ‘do nothings’ all 
became suddenly and wonderfully impressed with the im- 
portance of common schools, accompanied by a sort of feel- 
ing that in themselves was the only power for truly elevat- 
ing those schools.’’* He attributes to men of this type, who 
were “urged, or who crowded themselves into offices,” much 
of the “jar and friction” found in school affairs. 

Aaron Gove, at the dose of the century, stated that few 
pilgrims had followed the trail of the city superintendent 
I)ersistently, and that “of the hundreds that have struck it 
most have left it for another prospect.” The roll of names 
is short. Various callings have furnished recruits; com- 
merdal, mercantile, professional and industrial vocations 
have each sent representatives to join the tramping throng. 
“The causes for striking the trail and the reasons for leav- 
ing are well in sight. Inadequate preparation has been 
potent in fordng desertion. Ndther scholarship nor exec- 
utive ability alone has been found ample for permanent 
occupation.”® 

Generalizations of this type warrant a study of the super- 
intendents. Besearch in connection with this problem is 
necessary also for a fuller understanding of the duties of 
the superintendent than would be possible otherwise. The 
previous occupation of the men who became supomatendents 
and the factors causing the turnover which occurred in each 
of the dties studied are of sigmficance. 


* Cionnecticut, Common School Journal and Annals of Education, 
Vol. 8, Ansust, 1860. 

6 National Education Association, Addresses and Journal of Pra- 
eedrngs, p. 215, 1900. 
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Consideration will be given first to the positions held by 
superintendents before they entered the superintendency.* 
In determining the number of superintendents any city 
had, each time the superintendency exchanged hands a new 
superintendent is considered as having taken office. Thus, 
while Rochester is credited with a total of nineteen suiper- 
intendents ,it actually had five or six less than ihis number 
in office, for, on account of a change in the political com- 
plexion of the board of education, the man whn failed to be 
reelected one year was, in several instances, returned to 
office after the succeeding election of members of the board 
of education two years later. The first group of superin- 
tendents to be considered includes those who served for- 
merly as principal, assistant superintendent, supervisor, or 
superintendent in the local system. More superintendents 
secured entrance .to the superintendency through these 
channels than any other. Partly responsible for the leader- 
ship were the qualifications established by act, ordinance, of 
regulation which have been discussed.’ In Baltimore, fof 
example all supeiintendentawere drawn from this field. San 
Francisco and Buffalo, with popularly elected officers, also 
called most of their men from local principalships. ha 
addition to laws, ordinances, and resolutions, however, 
there was frequently a feeling that the office should go to a 
local man, and in some instances to a man connected With 
the system. Expressions to this effect were found in Brook- 
lyn, Providence, Washington, and Omaha. The Bfoo^yn 
Evening Star in 1848, when the first superintendent was to 
be appointed, asked the board of education to judge the 
applicants, “not by the array of influences which may be 
exerted to secure the office to some fiiend or partisan 
favorite, but alone having reference to thfe legitimate object 
of the appointment.”* A few days later an article signed 


« See Table IV, pp 126-127. 

7 Ante, pp. 89-122. 

8 Brooklyn^ Evenmg Star, March 4, 1848. 
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"Second Ward” urged the appointment of a local principal 
as follows: 

*^Much has been said here and elsewhere about elevating the 
teachers’ profession. The board of education has now an opportunity 
of elevating a teacher and the teachers' profession; for if this 
appointment should be given to one of the public school teachers, 
an act of but simple justice would be performed and the teachers of 
the public schools generally would feel that they had received a com- 
pliment in having one of their number appointed superintendent. 
They might be encouraged in the discharge of their duty by the 
thought that as one of their numbers had been honored with such a 
mark of confidence, possibly the precedent might be followed and in 
time the discovery would be made that teadiers are capable of per- 
forming other duties than those pertaining to the mere drudgery of 
the schoolroom.”^ 

In Providence, when the resignation of S. S. Greene as 
superintendent was announced, a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Providence Journal asked that the schools be 
guarded against a ''foreign complexion^^ and "undue and 
untoward influence from without"' in their supervision and 
administration. It stated further: 

''When we want a judge or other officer to administer our laws 
and preside over our institutions we take a resident of our city or 
state, who understands our laws, customs and character. There is 
reason in this practice. 

"Now, I ask, should not the office of school superintendent be 
regarded in the same light as that to whidii I have pointed? Does not 
such an officer need to be conversant at the outset, not only with 
schools in general but with the Providence system of schools in par- 
ticular, and with the habits, manners and customs of the Providence 
people? Is not going abroad for a superintendent equivalent to say- 
ing that our school system is essentially defective, having failed to 
train, after many years of trial, a suitable man for this high and 
responsible office?''io 

In Washington, in response to a protest by many citizens 
when Powell was called from Iowa to the superintendency 
a school trustee wrote: 


^ Brooklyn, Evening Star, March 6, 1848. 
Providence, Journal, February 13, 1855. 
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“Home rule when applied to the appointment of a school super- 
intendent is senseless. A superintendent is not a ‘ruler’ and should 
never try to be one. 

“The same business principles which apply in ordinary matters of 
life should be used in the management of the schools .... Did Prince- 
ton lower her standard of excellence when she called Dr. McCosh 
from beyond the seas? . . . Are taxes levied to give employment to- 
men or to educate the children? One half of the expense of our 
schools is paid by the people of the United States but to this infrac- 
tion of the principles of home rule we hear no protest.”^! 

In OmahA the first superintendent, an educator from out- 
side of the city, resigned to accept a superintendeney fn a 
larger city and the board of education elected a local man. 
Ihe Daily Serald s^ccepted the opportunity to suggest that 
the first superintendent accomplished little for good, and 
that the bbard of Education, in electing a “home man.” was 
undoubtedly pursuing a “sound policy Having gone so 
far, however, the editor was evidently not so certain of the 
correctness of his opinion, for he continued that it was his 
belief that no on^ would have cause to regret the election 
of the home man “unless — ^unless, we say, the new suprav 
intendent should f^ iinto the errof of permitting officious 
meddlers hi the board atnd among teachers to'influence him 
to carry into his administration the personal and other 
prejudices that have grolvn out of formter dis^Taceful 
wrangles.” 

When B. A. Hinsdde failed to be reflected superintendent 
in' Cleveland in 1886 and L. W. Day was dected in his ^tead, 
the Plain Dealer considered the election of Day “a deserved 
reward of long; faithful and eflKient service.”^ Day had 
Served nearly a score' of years in all the grades and, accord- 
ing to the Ploiw DeaUr, “No one is so thoroughly acquainted 
with the work of the schools and their recfUirements' as he 
is, for no one else has had So long and intimate connection 
with them.” ' Upon the resignation of W. T. Harris as sui)er- 


Washington, Evening Star, June 24, 1885. 
12 Omaha, Daily Herald, July 8, 1874. 

12 Cleveland, Plain Dealer, June 2, 1886. 
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intendent in St. Louis, the board of education elected E. H. 
Long, who had been assistant superintendent, as his suc- 
cessor, attaching great weight to “experience in the details 
of the management of the public schools.”^ 

The Brooklyn board of education elected a local principal 
as superintendent in 1862, and the Daily Eagle editorially 
commented that it was “manifestly right to give the pref- 
erence to one of our public school principals, unless it 
appeared that some other applicant had an aptitude and 
capacity not found among them. . . . The superintendency 
is a prize which ought to be held before the eyes of the 
l)rincipals as a stimulus to exertion in their calling .... 
Moreover there is advantage in having a superintendent 
who knows the teachers and principals .... It would take a 
newcomer a year, and perhaps years, to get familiar with 
all the ins and outs of the personnel of the schools of a city 
so large as Brooklyn, not to mention a good many other 
peculiarities of local tradition and afSliation.”!® 

While the local man often received consideration, he did 
not always do so. The Detroit Free Press, for instance, felt 
that “other things being equal, the promotion of a princii>al 
or other teacher in one of the Detroit public schools to the 
superintendency thereof would be a graceful and whole- 
some act.”^* A little later, however, when the board of edu- 
cation was about to elect Principal Robinson, superintendent 
in Detroit, in preference to Dr. Peaslee, superintendent of 
Cincinnati public schools, the Free Press did not consider 
other things equal and made a violent attack on Robinson, 
maintaining that “his experience as an educator is limited 
to a few years of not remarkably successful prindpalship 
in a union school. In all the assurance that gives of the 
capacity in superintendents’ duties he might just as well 
have spent the time in a plumber’s shop or stove foundry. 
Of proved capabilities or experience he has absolutely none; 


St. Louis, Daily Globe Devnoerat, May 12, 1880. 
IB Brooklyn, Daily Eagle, February 11, 1882. 

16 Detroit, Free Press, August 11, 1886. 
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and if he were the only man in the field his candidacy would 
be entitled to no consideration. Against the candidacy of a 
thoroughly equipped and experienced educator and super- 
intendent like Dr. Peaslee it is simply preposterous.”^’’ 
These were not the convictions of the board of education^ 
however, and Robinson was elected. 

In this case the qualifications of the two men may have 
warranted such a stand, but there were instances in which 
residence in a community did not insure election and even 
served as a bar to election. In Cleveland, for example, the 
school director stated that “this organization could be 
accomplished more impartially and effectually by a stranger 
who would be entirely independent of the local influence, 
which I knew would be strongly exerted, if permitted, to- 
prevent thorough action.”^® He desired, and appointed, as 
superintendent a man “who would have no prejudices and 
no friendships to stand in the way of independent action.”’*' 
After two years’ e^cperience the school director stated that 
his opinions and impressions had been “confirmed and con- 
clusively proved” and that his action had been a very proper 
one. Superintendent Jones considered this action as having- 
“gone farther than anything else to establish the principle 
that the office is not to be awarded to ‘claimants,’ that it 
is' not to be sought so much as it is to seek the incumbent,, 
and that he who invokes political influence to secure it ia 
unworthy of it.”*® 

This brings us to a consideration of educators not coii- 
nectedi with the local school system who were elected super- 
intendents. Providence and Philadelphia both secured all 
their superintendents in this manner. A considerable num- 
ber of the outstanding superintendents are found in this 
category. It includes Greenwood, of Kansas City; Gove, of 
Denver; Bishop, Greene, Leach, and Tarbell, of Providence; 
Bickoff, Hinsdale, and L. H. Jones, of Cleveland; McAlister, 

w Detroit, Free Press, August 26, 1886. 

’8 Cleveland, Annual Beport, Board of Eduoatvm, pp. 22*28, 1894. 
w JUd., up. 24-26. 
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of Philadelphia; Eandall, of New York; and Marble of Wor- 
cester. These men compare favorably with the outstanding 
men contributed through the principalship— men like Phil- 
brick, -of Boston; Harris and Soldan. of St. Louis; Buckley, 
of Brooklyn; and Dutton, of New Haven. 

Superintendents who secured entrance to the superin- 
tendency through membership in the board of education 
•constitute another group. In. general, these were some of 
the earliest superintendents. An outstanding exception- was 
the election of Milton Noyes as superintendent in Rochester, 
in 1892, after nearly twenty years of - service on the board 
of education.^! The general situation was similar to that 
experienced by Congar, of Newark, who was president of 
the board and a very active member for a num W of years. 
Wh^ the superintendency was established he remained a 
member acting as president of the board and superin- 
tendent .of schools at the same time,“ The ofldce- did not 
require fuU-time service and it was not made a full-time 
position until his resignation in 1859.^ Tt should not be 
inferred from this case, however, that when a member of 
the board of education became the superintendent, he gen- 
erally remained a member of the board, In the majority of 
cases, upon his election to the sui>erintendenoy he submitted 
his resignation as member of the board, as the offices were 
not considered compatible. In Memphis, in -the sixties and 
seventies a number of the superintendents were m:^ who 
had previously served as members of the board-of visitors. 
Elder, and;Leath passed from' the presidency of the board 
to the superintendency of the schools.^* Amoh^ 'the 'twenty 
members, of the board of -visitors in 1867-18^ were two 


■21 Rochester, Avaiuat Report, Board of Edtusgiion, p. Ill, 1893. 

28 Ndwirk, Aimtal RepdH, Bodrd of EduedUori, pp. 23-24, 1857- 
8* Ne’watl!, MiTmtea, Board, of Eduhatian, Jaintiary 'S, £859; 

25, 1859; March 3, 1859, he resigned from the board of education 
and the Buperintendency. , , -,1 . 

24 Young, J. P., Htatfjvy of-Mernphia,. pp. 398-4l'7; , Memphis, Aimutl. 
Report, Board of Visitors, p. 3, 1867-1868; Memphis, Minutes, 
Board of Visitors, July 26, 1869. 
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future superintendents and a fonner superintendent.^® The 
outstanding' man who entered the superintendence through 
this avenue was McAlister, of Milwaukee, who was later 
the first superintendent in Philadelphia. McAlister had been 
a teacher, had studied law, and was enjoying a prosperous 
law business in Milwaukee, when he ■was diosen president 
of the board of education.** So thoroughly did he become 
interested in the schools that when a ■vacancy occurred in 
the superintendency he was elected to that office, and as a 
result of his outstanding work in that capacity was invited 
to go to Philadelphia.*'^ 

The Brooklsm board of education in 1873,** after a fruit- 
less search for a superintendent, elected one of its own mem- 
bers who had long been associated with municipal affairs, 
having served for twenty years as city surveyor and for 
seven years as assessor. He hesitated before accepting’ on 
account of his business and political duties and the insta- 
bility of the tenure of the superintendent, but he finally did 
accept. ‘ ' : I. ■ 

Many of the members of the board of educatiem -who' were 
elected to the superintendenc;^ were i^fessiohal mem Very 
often professional ‘men who were' elected superintendents 
had had' leSs . contact ivith'the Schooie than Canie through 
being a principal, an 'outside 'educator, oif 'eA^n>a' ntdmbnr 
of the' board Of eddeation.'' Los'An^les leads' in tiiis cate- 
gory, having ■ selected ' thirteen • of* h'eh twearty-three supk*- 
intmidents' from this professional grodpi -These thirteen 
superintendents' Included 'five laws^rs, two doetdie," ttvo 

28<M8rapiiis, ■ A-Wtaft/' BepoH, B&aki iof T'feftw&v'p. ' ' 1867-1868. 

T' licath jand H. C,, Slaughter, Ibecf me iu 1809 

'arid 1872, respectively. A. H. 'Merrill had ' seArved as superin- 
tendent from 1855 to 1857 and from 1861 to 1862. From 1872 to 
1875 W. Z. Mitchell, who had se^ed as superintendent from 
' '1866' to 1869, wris a mtobez of ttte board 'of- visitors. 

Andteas, 'A. T:,‘ Histerip of MiliOdukee, p. 531. 

27 Idilwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Comnmsi07^a,' p. 5, 1873; 

' p. ‘8} 1874; 'p’.‘ 36; 1876; 'Pro'eeedwips', 'Booim of ' pdmmiesionersi 
Aiiril 8; 1883. ' ' ' ’ ' ' * -•' ’ ", ' 

*8 Brooklyn, Mtnutes," Board Of BidtAcation, April 1,' 1878; Jiiiy 8, 
1873; BrooUyh, DaUy Eagle, July 9, 1873. ' ‘ ' 
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clergymen, two merchants, one transportation and shipping 
leader, one accountant and bookkeeper, all of whom held 
office before Los Angeles had a superintendent drawn from 
any of the other sources which have been considered. The 
third superintendent was a doctor and a versatile genius 
who had a “penchant for pioneering. He started the first 
drug store, opened the first auction house, established the 
first nursery, and introduced the first ornamental trees and 
shrubbery into Los Angeles. He had a genius, too, for office- 
holding. He was collectively postmaster, school superin- 
tendent, coroner, and city marshall. Whether it was his 
familiarity with letters or his experience in a nursery that 
suggested to the council his fitness for school superintend- 
ent, the records do not show.”“ Los Angeles’ superintend- 
ents included noted politicians and lawyers, one of whom, 
was the first attorney-general of California. One of San 
Francisco’s superintendents was a business man who, be- 
cause he had never been a teacher, attended to official busi- 
ness duties and turned over to John Swett,*® his assistant 
superintendent, the revision of the rules and regulations of 
the school department, the supervision of instruction, the 
revision of the curriculum, the preparation of the annual 
report, and other educational details. Springfield had a 
superintendent who was formerly a bank cashier.®^ 

The Detroit board of education, in 1865, elected Duane 
Doty, a newspaper editor, as superintendent. While the 
Free Press considered Doty, one of its former editors, 
“eminently qualified for the position,”®® the AtPveriiser and 
Tribune attacked him as one who would greatly impair the 
“success and usefulness” of the public schools because he 
was a “most bigoted partisan” and “an old political editor,” 


29 Guinn, J. M., “Pioneer School Superintendents of Los Angeles.”' 
Historteai Society of Southern Cahforma, Publiaaitons, 'Vol. 4, 
pp. 76-81. 

*9 Swett, J., Public Education in Calif omia. Its Origin and Develop- 
ment with Personal Remintseenees of Half a Century, pp. 206-207.. 
Springfield, Daily Republican, January 6, 1865. 

92 Detroit, Free Press, July 20, 1865; July 23, 1865. 
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who had “written columns in denunciation of the efforts of 
the government to suppress the rebellion and denounced the 
lieutenant general of our armies as a humbug and, in conse- 
quence of atheistic opinions, publicly derided Thanksgiving 
Day.”®* Doty later went to Chicago as assistant superin- 
tendent. Pickard resigned as superintendent, protesting 
that Doty “marked out for himself an independent course 
of action, of the work he has required of others, without 
even asking the consent or approval of the superintend- 
ent.”®* He stated that he was frequently called upon to 
explain blanks in the schools of “the existence of which he 
had not the slightest knowledge” and that Doty had even 
instructed clerks “to allow no one’’ to see certain blanks 
which were prepared in the office and circulated throughout 
the schools. Doty denied most of these charges,®® regretted 
the course he had taken in certain cases, and assured the 
board there would be no cause for complaint in the future. 
Pickard would not withdraw his resignation, however, and 
the board elected Doty superintendent, whereupon the Daily 
Tribune bitterly commented that “for once, vaulting ambi- 
tion leaped just about the right height.”®® The Daily Tribune 
had previously stated editorially that the only question was 
whether the board “shall appropriate enough to pay Mr. 
Doty’s transportation back to Detroit.”®'^ 

The Milwaukee board of education selected a newspaper 
editor as superintendent in 1862, but he served only a few 
months. At the time of his election the Daily Sentinel 
stated that all his interference in the schools “will be only 
to their detriment and that what would be a great dis- 
qualification in a good man will be his chief merit — ^that 
his entire want of industry and application to anything will 
probably prevent him from interfering with the school 


38 Detroit, Advertiser and Tribune, July 10, 1865 ; July 22, 1865. 
84 Chicago, Proceedings, Bocurd of Education, June 28, 1877. 

35 Ibid,, July 12, 1877. 

86 Chicago, Daily Tribune, September 14, 1877. 

37 Ibid,, June 29, 1877. 
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department any further than to draw his regular salary.”®® 

Another superintendent who had no former contact with 
the schools was Pox, who was first elected superintendent 
in Buffalo in 1877. He was a yard foreman for a large con- 
tractor and Republican political leader. The Daily Courier, a 
Democratic paper, claimed that “school work is a profes- 
sion requiring special knowledge and experience” and that 
Fox had “no knowledge of school affairs, ... no qualification 
for the ofiice of superintendent which would not equally fit 
him for judge, or government architect, or a general of 
brigade. He could neither teach nor manage a school for a 
week, and six hours would more than exhaust his store of 
knowledge and patience. He could not himself examine 
applicants for positions; he knows nothing of the educa- 
tional tendencies and movements of the day.”®® Stating 
that Fox was a “respectable gentleman,” and that his 
employer might gain, since it “might facilitate his business 
to a great extent; it might aid him in securing larger con- 
tracts and better prices than he would otherwise obtain,”*® 
the Daily Cotirier, insisted that the people “would be made 
to bleed more freely than ever before” and that such a situ- 
ation was not desired. His qualifications were not considered 
as strong as those of an earlier Democratic nominee for the 
superintendeney, of whom the Gommeroial Ad/uertiser said 
that no qualifications could be imagiried unless it be from 
“a sanitary point of view, for vaccination .... Dr. Garvin 
has claims to the place.”*^ Both these men were elected ; the 
one resigned after a short period; the other never submitted 
annual reports, although they were required by law. A tax- 
payer inferred that this failure to submit annual reports 
was due to incompetency.*® 

Before the matter of tenure is discussed, a few more data 
will be presented concerning the qualifications of superin- 

®8 Milwaukee, Daily Sentinel, April 28, 1862. 

39 Buffalo, Daily Courier, November 6, 1877. 

*® Ibid., November 3, 1877. 

*1 Buffalo, Commercial Advertiser, October 21, 1863. 

*3 Buffalo, Daily Courier, October 24, 1879. 
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tendents, particularly from the viewpoint of the press. The 
New Haven Evening Register opposed the appointment of 
Samuel T. Dutton on the ground that it was due to the 
democratic majority of New Haven that no “narrow-minded 
and bigoted republican partisan should be placed at the head 
of the schools.”*® Sackett, a school principal, was opposed 
for the superintendency in Buffalo on the ground that he 
was “a school-teacher, and should not be a politician.”** 
That the teachers themselves held this view may be in- 
ferred from the statement made by Sackett when he was 
superintendent to the effect that he had to keep constantly 
in mind the fact that teachers looked upon “the elevation of 
one of their number to the superintendency with feelings 
of uneasiness and distrust, having been taught by politicians 
that a teacher was not the proper person to be placed at the 
head of the school department, on account of the profes- 
sional jealousies which may at times have existed among’ 
them.”*® 

How thoroughly political the selection of superintendents 
often was is revealed by the procedure of a political party 
convention*® in Buffalo. The Republican and American 
parties were in joint convention. Balloting took place for a 
superintendent of schools and a Republican educator was 
nominated, whereupon it was explained that the office, hav- 
ing been previously filled by a Republican, should go this 
time to an American. The chairman, in astonishment at the 
result, asked the convention to reconsider. The convention 
did so and nominated, almost unanimously, a doctor. During- 
the same year the press, which related the above facts, 
voiced the opinion that school affairs were drifting into a 
dangerous channel and that if conditions continued a little 
longer, with “the alliance of teachers for or against political 
parties becoming a recognized fact, only one result can fol- 

43 New Haj^en, Evemng Register, November 18, 1881, 

44 Buffalo, Commercial Advertiser, October 24, 1861. 

45 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Public Schools, p. 110^ 

1862. 

46 Buffalo, Commercial Advertiser, October 24, 1859. 
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low. With every change in a city administration will come 
an entire change in the corps of teachers made on political 
considerations only.”^'^ In Baltimore a political assessment 
of two per cent was made on the salaries of the paid officers 
of the board. The officers, including the superintendent, 
refused to pay and, when the prevention of their reflection 
was threatened, they brought the matter to the attention of 
the board of commissioners.^® The board adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the conduct of the superintendent by a vote 
of 13 to 5.« 

The Daily Bepubhcan of Springfield stated that “a man 
who has merely had a general ‘interest in education’ and 
can do nothing but utter the prevailing platitudes on the 
subject will be worse than useless,”®® while a letter to The 
New York Teacher urged “ambitious aspirants . . . hereafter 
to cultivate the outside instead of the inside of the head, 
as beauty seems to be more in demand, just now, than 
brains.” This comment was directed at a certain city in 
New York State which failed to elect as superintendent one 
of the best-known educators in the state because a “serious 
objection was made to him on the ground that he was not 
good-looking enough l”®^ The Chicago DaUy Tribune poked 
much fun at the board of education for its attempt to retain 
Howland as superintendent largely because of his classical 
abilities. It considered absurd the thought that “a high 
degree of classical education is a sine qua non for the posi- 
tion of superintendent,”®® and urged that, while knowledge 
of the classics should be no bar against a candidate, “famil- 
iarity with modem education, its new methods of organiza- 
tion and administration, a ssonpathy with the advanced 
methods of grading, instruction, and discipline, executive 
ability and knowledge of the business” are much more 

-<7 Ihid.f November 3, 1859. 

48 Baltimore, Minutes^ Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, 

November 27, 1877. 

49 Ibid., December 4, 1877. 

50 Springfield, DaUy Republican, November 16, 1864. 

51 The New York Teacher, p. 128, Vol. 2, February, 1854. 

52 Chicago, Daily Tribune, September 4, 1891. 
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worthy of stress. The Daily Tribune further warned that 
the people would not tolerate the appointment of a man with- 
“pull.” The election of A. G. Lane followed and when, in 
1898, he failed to be reelected, the Daily Tribune claimed 
that it was because he was a “sound money man” and the 
introduction of “free silver into the Chicago public schools” 
was desired by the mayor and political leaders.®* The elec- 
tion went to E. B. Andrews, president of Brown University, 
who had become a conspicuous figure in 1896 as a result of 
his “enthusiastic advocacy of the 16 to 1 free silver plank 
of the Democratic platform.”®^ 

Another interesting superintendent was DeWolf, of Mil- 
waukee. When he was reelected in 1863, after some opposi- 
tion, one of the members of the board offered a resolution 
'“requiring the correction in the orthography of the 
minutes” since DeWolf was keeping them. Before action 
was taken on the resolution a motion to adjourn prevailed. 
One historian spoke of him as a “literary gem” and a 
“blatant politician,” as a man elected to the superintendency 
as a “natural result of bringing the public schools into the 
cesspool of politics.”®® The DaUy Sentinel held that DeWolf 
was an honest, well-meaning man, “entirely out of his beat”" 
as superintendent. It continued: “All this comes of prosti- 
tuting this office to politics. And we hope the gentleman, 
or gentlemen, who a year ago decreed that it should be put 
up in the political auction room, to be knocked off to the 
highest bidder — ^the one who does the most for the party — 
irrespective of any fitness for the place, will be satisfied 
with the working of the scheme.”®® With superintendents 
of the types here considered, occasionally secxming their 
positions through agents of textbook companies,®'^ one can 
agree with the Buffalo Daily Courier that at times it 
amounted to worse than continuing “mediocrity in a high 

Chicago, Daily Tribune, p. 6, July 14, 1898. 

B4 Ibid.., p. 5. 

56 Buck, J. S., Milwaukee Under the Charter from 185^-1860, p. 79, 
B® Milwaukee, Daily Sentinel, April 30, 1863. 

57 Cleveland, Herald, May 23, 1882. 
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position” for it was giving “downright inferiority continued 
charge of public education.”®® 

The tenure of the superintendents is a factor which had 
onuch to do with their relationships and achievements.®* 
The number of cities in which the shortest tenure was one 
year or less is rather striking. Of special interest are the 
long tenures, such as those of Gove in Denver, Harlan in 
Wilmington, Baker in Savannah, Tingley in Louisville, 
Marble in Worcester, Greenwood in Kansas City, Luckey in 
Pittsburgh, and Leach in Providence. It might be noted 
that these men served twenty-five or more years each. They 
had a real opportunity to achieve, compared to that of the 
superintendent who enjoyed the longest tenure of any in 
Ban Francisco, namely, four years, or compared to that of 
the superintendent whose tenure was shortest in the city 
each represents. 

A study of the average years of service which the super- 
intendents in each city experienced presents another view 
of the tenure situation. The number of cities in which the 
average tenure was two, three, four, or even a few more, 
years certainly makes evident the fact that many cities did 
not have suflSiciently long tenure to permit the superintend- 
ents to assume resjwnsibility and to be weighed on the 
merits of their achievements. There were very few super- 
intendents whose tenure was long enough to enable the 
formulation and attempt at execution of any policies in 
which the superintendent may have believed. 

The indefiniteness of tenure is revealed by the experience 
■of Hiskey as superintendent of the West Division of Minne- 
apolis. Tenure was insecure in this instance in part, because 
of the questionable action of the outgoing members of the 
board of education. Hiskey was elected on July 14, 1868, 
for the ensuing year. A few days later the new members 
of the board of education came into ofiice and a resolution 


■58 Buifalo, BaUy Courier, October 30, 1875. 
^9 See Table IV, pp. 126-127, Part B. 
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was offered rescinding the action of the board.®® This occur- 
red on July 30, 1868, and failed to pass by a vote of 2 to 2. 
On August 6, 1868, a similar move was made, which failed 
by the same vote. This is evidence of the conception of 
tenure held by one board of education, which certainly could 
be little short of ruinous in its results. In speaking of short 
tenure, Swett aptly remarked: “There can be no progress 
in public schools without long-continued, systematic efforts ; 
and there can be no system when one set of school officials 
succeeds another as often as the seasons change. By the 
time one set of school offec"'=t has learned something about 
the condition and wants of the school, by some change in 
the politics of the city or town, a new set succeeds, bent on 
reforming the work of their predecessors.”®^ Cubberley 
pointed to the “eminent services of Mann in Massachusetts, 
of McCosh, of Princeton, of Eliot, of Harvard, and of Harris 
at Washington” as “sufficient evidences of what can be 
achieved when an element of permanency accompanies an 
appointment.”®^ 

The short tenure of superintendents was due to the opera- 
tion of several factors and conditions.®* The poor training 
or lack of training of the incumbents has already been 
suggested as one of the causes. Politics, which Superin- 
tendent Jones, of Cleveland, called “the most horrible cimse 
that ever spread its blighting influence over the public 
schools,”®® has also been considered. Death and the chal- 
lenge of higher or different fields of work also exerted an 
influence. By far the greatest number of vacancies in the 
superintendency were due to failure on the part of the board 
■of education to reject the incmnbent. Failure to reelect 


■so Minneapolis, West Birision, Minutea, Board of EdueatioTi, July 30, 
1868. 

« Swett, J., “The Eicamination of Teachers.^ National Education 
Association, Addreasea and Journal of Proceedinga, p. 76, 1872. 
Cubberley, E. P., “School Organization.” Edueatioruil Review, Vol. 
13, pp. 167-170, February, 1897. 

■es See Table IV, pp. 126-127, Part C. 

M Quoted by Cubberley, E. P., “School Organization.” Edueatiowil 
Review, Vol. 13, pp. 169-170, February, 1897. 
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was the most prevalent manner of dismissing superintend- 
ents, because it was the easiest way of making the office 
vacant. Dismissals as such were more likely to receive con- 
siderable publicity. In addition, with a tenure of only one 
year in a great majority of cases, the members of the boards 
did not have long to wait to reward their friends, secure a 
better superintendent, or satisfy whatever other purpose 
they had in mind. 

So rapid was the turnover in Virginia that it was stated 
in theV irginia Educational Joiiriial that “an officer hardly has 
time to post himself in the school laws or to make acquaint- 
ance of the teachers and subordinates under him before 
there comes a turn of the political wheel which throws him. 
out of position and puts in his place a new man, to under- 
go in a few years a similar experience.”®® In agreement 
with this thought, in announcing the appointment of new 
superintendents, the Journal continued: “Of course the se- 
lection of new men does not indicate that the present incum- 
bents are not efficient — ^their faithful services and great suc- 
cess in the work prove that they are — ^but it is attributable 
to the change in administration and a difference in political 
opinions.”*® 

In San Francisco and Buffalo, where election was by pop- 
ular vote, such turnover can easily be understood and was 
to be expected. It is also easily understood in Los Angeles 
and Louisville, while the city councils did the electing, for 
the councils failed to view the position as one to be filled by 
a highly trained educator. In the majority of other cases 
the chief cause was the change in membership of the boards- 
of education or lack of appreciation by members of the 
board of the desirability of long tenure. 

Mention will be made of a few outstanding failures to re- 
elect. Bradley, prominent educator of Albany, was brought 
to Minneapolis in 1886, where he served for six years until 
the election of Jordan. The Tribune stated that the grounds 

«5 Virgtma Educational Journal, Vol. 20, pp. 120-123, March, 1889. 

66 Ibid., Vol. 17, p. 130, March, 1886. 
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for this action were known “only to the breasts of the hoard 
members’’ and that Bradley, in “parting, may go with the 
(jonviction that it was not the voice of the citizens of Min- 
neapolis, nor the interests of education, that caused his de- 
feat.”®'^ In the same issue of the paper, in a report on the 
board of education meeting, it was stated that the director 
who was believed to have led the movement against Brad- 
ley, when asked the reason for this action, replied: “Why,, 
there was no particular reason, further than that the board 
desired to make a change . . . There were no particular 
charges against Dr. Bradley, and as he has had the place 
for two terms it does not seem to me that he should com- 
plain.” 

The Cincinnati Daily Gazette in 1874 commented that John 
Hancock “is learning by experience that there is truth in the 
old saw which ascribes ingratitude to republics” and that 
it “is better to be one’s own master than dependent on tho 
favor of a school board.”®® John Peaslee was elected sup- 
erintendent at this time, and in 1886 the president of the 
board of election explained the failure to redect him by 
stating that in 1874 the “board of education determined 
that it would be for the interest of the schools to make a 
change and introduce new blood into their management.” 
As a consequence Hancock had been dropped and Peaslee 
elected. The present board believed that the “reason which 
actuated the board in 1874 would again avail,”®® and there- 
fore determined upon a change. E. E. White accepted elec- 
tion in place of Peaslee, although protesting against the ac- 
tion, of the board. In accepting, he stated that he expected 
the cooperation of parents, trustees, principals, and teach- 
ers, and if disappointed in those expectations he had “the 
privilege of resigning.”™ Before exercising that “privi- 


67 Minneapolis, Tribune, March 30, 1892. 

68 Cincinnati, Daily Gazette, June 17, 1874. 

69 Cincinnati, “Report of the President of the Board.” Annual Re- 

port, Board of Education, 1886. 

70 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Education, June 7, 1886. 
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lege,” however, he followed in 1889, in the footsteps of his 
predecessors. 

When the dropping of A. J. Rickoflf was rumored in Cleve- 
land in 1882, the Herald claimed that at no time had Rickoff 
either “refused to execute the orders of the board or exe- 
cuted them in a half-hearted way,” and that for the mis- 
takes which had been made the board was responsible, and 
that it was not complimenting itself when it alleged “that 
Mr. Rickoflf, the servant of the board was its master and 
dictator.’”^^ In Worcester the culmination of a fight which 
had “been maintained with more or less persistency for 
nearly twenty years against superintendent of schools, A. 
P. Marble,'”^* .^a,s the election of Carroll as superintendent 
in 1894. The dropping of Search in Los Angeles has been 
recounted.’® On the night on which this action occurred 
one member of the board who had just returned from a tour 
in the eastern part of the United States asked the privilege 
of reading a few letters concerning the capabilities of 
Search as an educator, even though he understood “that the 
guillotine is prepared, the machinery greased and that all 
things are ready.”’* Dr. William Hailman, of Washington, 
D. C., who served as superintendent in Los Angeles for one 
month immediately preceding Search, suggested by letter 
that “the city choose a change of name” since “its present 
appellation appears under the conditions a great hypoc- 
risy.”’® 

The Seattle Daily Press regarded the dropping of the first 
local superintendent as possibly a change for the better. It 
quoted the remark of a well-known city educator: “The ac- 
tion of the school board reminds me very much of the farm- 
er who after many years of faithful work unhitched the old 
horse from the plow and turned him out on the public high- 
way, put in a colt, but while attempting to hitch the latter, 

71 Cleveland, Herald, May 22, 1882. 

72 Worcester, Dadly Spy, March 14, 1894. 

73 Ante, pp. 92-93. 

74 Los Angeles, Daily Times, June 21, 1895. 

75 Los Angeles, Sunday Times, June 23, 1895, 
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received a severe kick/’'^^ When, in 1882, the superintend- 
ent of Omaha was not reelected, the Weehhj Herald noted 
that the board of education was pretty evenly divided on 
the question but stated that such division would cause "‘no 
uneasiness"’ as it was only the “normal condition” of the 
board.'^'^ The Weekly Republican regarded it as evidence that 
Omaha had not yet been relieved of an incompetent board 
of education with which it had been burdened many years 
and advised: 

“We would take this opportunity to remind the school board that 
they are servants not masters .... They are not elected to wrangle,, 
dispute and scheme .... They are also to remember that changes in 
teachers, and especially in superintendents, are ill-advised unless in* 
case of manifest incompetency. Changes upset all order and method, 
new experiments are tried, and the schools suffer. Nor can a man 
have a fair chance to show his ability except after several years of 
trial; of course we would not advocate the retention of an incompe- 
tent superintendent . . . but no one claims that our late superintendent 
was incompetent , , , , 

“Gentlemen of the board of education, such changes are ruinous^ 
retarding the progress of the schools, and preventing any first-dass 
man from accepting the position of superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in the city of Omaha.”'?^ 

In 1894, when A. P. Marble was secured as superintendent 
of Omaha the Herald congratulated Omaha.™ Less than 
a year later Marble was dropped when the board of educa- 
tion “believed” that it had found a man with higher quali- 
fications. The board members asserted that the new super- 
intendent was much younger and that he had “advanced* 
western ideas which he carries into effect with western en- 
ergy and determination.”®® 

The resignations of superintendents, in the main, fall into- 
two categories. The first is resignation because of retire- 
ment from the profession, due either to age or to the desire- 


Seattle, Daily Press^ July 19, 1888. 

77 Omaha, Weekly Herald, July 7, 1882. 
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to enter some other field of activity. Chicago’s first two 
superintendents resigned to engage in business.®^ Anson 
Smyth resigned in Cleveland because of annual election and 
the resultant uncertainty of tenure.®® Ariel Parish, New 
Haven’s longest serving superintendent, retired on account 
of age, as did Barringer, who served longest in Newark. 
Holbrook, of Rochester, resigned on two occasions, in both 
instances to engage in a book agency for publishing 
houses.®® Paul resigned in Washington to return to the 
high school principalship, because he enjoyed that work 
more than the superintendency .®^ The second leading cause 
of resignation was acceptance of another superintendency. 
The majority of the educators coming to the superintend- 
ency from outside the local system were superintendents 
in other cities. Thus Jones resigned in Indianapolis to go 
to Cleveland; Kendall in New Haven to go to Indianapolis; 
Gilbert in St. Paul to go to Newark; and McAllister in Mil- 
waukee to go to Philadelphia. 

A consideration of dismissals involves, in addition to out- 
right discharges, instances of forced resignations and fail- 
ures to reelect after charges have been preferred. Thus, in 
Washington, Zalmon Richards did not secure reappoint- 
ment after vigorous protests against such action were made 
by the board of education.®* 

In Savannah one superintendent was asked to resign be- 
cause of offense against the moral law in connection with 
teachers ®® and another was exonerated from similar 
charges but not reelected.®'® In Baltimore McJilton was re- 
moved from the superintendency during his first term as 
superintendent and after many years’ service as treasurer 

Chicago, Daily Journal, March 18, 1856; Andreas, A. T., History 
oj Chicago, Vol. 1, p. 215. 

82 Ohio, Educational Monthly, New Series, Vol. 18, p. 345, Septem- 

ber, 1867. 

83 Rochester, Union and Advertiser, November 5, 1858. 

84 Washington, Evening Star, Jime 19, 1885. 

SB For record of protests, see pp. 165-166. 

86 Savannah, Minutes, Board of Education, April 26, 1867. 

87 Ibid., June 1, 1896; June 20, 1896; June 29, 1896. 
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of the board of school commissioners. This action was tak- 
en to promote “the efficiency of the public school system.”®* 
Reverend J. D. E. Jones resigned the superintendency in 
'Worcester after charges had been preferred against him and 
an investigating committee appointed by the school com- 
mittee.®® A dismissal occurred in St. Louis®® when Super- 
intendent Long was removed from office in 1895, under vig- 
orous protest by some members of the board. Charges of 
incompetency and inefficiency were made but Long had no 
opportunity to answer them and the people were left in ig- 
norance as to the cause of the dismissal. The Glole Democrat 
felt that, whatever could be said of the merits or demerits 
of Mr. Long, “it will hardly be denied that the methods 
n,dopted for his removal were low and indecent.”®^ The 
Post Dispatch likewise regarded the action as “indefensible” 
and hoped that the “pernicious method of making changes 
in public school officials adopted in this case will never be 
repeated.”®® Soldan, in accepting the position of acting sup- 
•erintendent, stated that the consequences of the action ex- 
tend far beyond the removal of one man, for unless the 
board gives satisfactory guarantees that the same action 
will never occur again it will be unable “to get any man of 
first-rate abilities to take the position.” He continued: “No 
man of experience and ability who has earned a reputation 
ns an educator will accept a position in which he will be sub- 
ject to peremptory and humiliating dismissal at the cap- 
rice of a faction of school directors.”®® 

This concludes a discussion of the superintendents of the 
nineteenth century. While some men may have "occupied” 
the office rather than “filled it,” troubled themselves as lit- 
tle as possible with responsibilities or exertions or cares, and 

^8 Baltimore, Minutes, Board of Commissioners of Public Schools, No- 
vember 26, 1867; December 10, 1867. 

89 Worcester, Miimtes, School Committee, November 7, 1865; Decem- 
ber 5, 1865; February 6, 1866. 
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made “the most of the emoluments . . . and the least of its 
labors,”’^ a great many others, though lacking professional 
education because it was not offered in any considerable 
way, were conscientious, able educators. There were in- 
stances when the schools were “running themselves,” but 
in a far greater number of cases the superintendent was a 
professional worker as sincere as any who may be found to- 
day. As for boards of education, it may be said that, while 
some were incompetent, self-seeking, or uninterested, a ma- 
jority of the members of the boards were sincerely doing 
what they believed to be best for the schools. With these 
facts in mind concerning the superintendents and the boards 
with which they worked, attention will be turned to a con- 
sideration of the responsibilities of the superintendent as 
they are inter-related with those of the board of education 
in the development and control of the many aspects of the 
public school system. 


Buffalo, Daily Courier, October 27, 1875. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BOARD OP EDUCATION 

The superintendent “should have an opinion of his own, 
... be above suspicion of doing or saying anything merely 
to please individual members of the committee. While he 
must necessarily be the servant or agent of the school 
board, he should never be servile or sycophantic in his rela- 
tion to it.”^ The Boston Traveler expresed itself thus when 
Boston wag in search of a superintendent to fill the serious 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Philbrick. Many mem- 
bers of boards of education, however, were not in agree- 
ment with this concept of the relation of the superintend- 
ent to the board of education. A view of the working re- 
lationship of the superintendent and the board is to be pre- 
sented in this chapter. In addition to being worthy of treat- 
ment because of their own nature these data serve as an in- 
troduction to the chapters which follow, since they permeate 
each one which deals with the relationship of the superin- 
tendent and board of education in sharing the various ad- 
ministrative aspects of school systemsi which are considered. 
This necessitates some consideration of the organization of 
boards of education and their relationship to other bodies, 
for the activity of the superintendent was frequently de- 
fined indirectly rather than by the members of the board 
of education directly . 

The superintendent of schools in Nashville, in speaking 
of the encroachment of the city council upon the domain of 
the board of education and the same action of the board of 
education toward the superintendent and teachers, men- 
tioned that the overzealous fail to realize that teaching is 
a profession and that “experience in it is necessary to the 
understanding of what school management should be . . . 
What would be thought of the father who having called 
a physician for his diseased child should continually inter- 
fere in the case, dictating a different treatment or insist- 

1 Quoted in New Yor'k. School Joui-nal and Educational News, Vol. 8, 
p. 669, March 4, 1876. 
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ing upon prescriptions of his own? If common sense con- 
demns such a course in restoring the physical health, how 
much less ridiculous to attempt to intermeddle with those 
to whom is intrusted the more exalted and responsible task 
of ministering to the wants of the intellectual and moral 
nature, and of keeping it in a healthy state of develop- 
ment ?’'2 Despite such protests, almost twenty years later 
the Nashville board of public works and affairs still ap- 
pointed the janitors and, while the board of education had 
authority to purchase chalk, brooms, pens and soap, it could 
not supply furniture, stoves, or curtains ; nor could it make 
needed repairs, select sites, or construct buildings.^ At al- 
most the same date in Milwaukee a number of persons com- 
plained about the large size of classes and the unsanitary 
conditions found in the schools. The president of the board 
of education replied that the board members were, in such 
matters, only ignored petitioners, as the city council erected 
buildings and the board of public works kept them in repair.* 
Buffalo presents another example of divided respon- 
sibility. The superintendent regretted that the schools could 
not be opened in September because necessary repairs had 
not been made, and explained that an unfortunate division 
of responsibility existed. The superintendent appointed the 
teachers; the mayor appointed the janitors, while the super- 
intendent, who was “supposed by most people to be respon- 
sible for the care of the schoolhouses,” had no authority 
over janitors “except when asked to recommend an increase 
of salary”; the city council purchased school sites; the board 
of public works erected, furnished, and repaired buildings; 
contracts for all work were made by the board of public 
works but had to be sanctioned by the common council.® 
There was lack of strength, not only because non-educa- 
tional boards were participating in the control, but also be- 


2 Nashville, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 18-19, 1873-1874. 
a Ibid., pp. 23-24, 1890-1891. 

■* Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 29-30, 1891. 
5 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Education, pp. 16-16. 
1899-1900. 
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-cause of the methods of financing education and the exis- 
tence of a number of educational boards, the responsibi- 
lities of which were not clearly distinguished, et cetera. 
Consider the difficulties of the superintendent in Buffalo 
where, as late as 1882, the district system was employed for 
tax purposes in the erection and furnishing of buildings. 
The great corporations in the older and wealthier districts 
escaped taxation in large measure, for there the children 
were few, while in newly settled and rapidly growing dis- 
tricts, occupied largely by the poorer and laboring classes, 
children were in abundance and taxes almost unbearable. 
“Every proposed expansion of school accommodations had 
to wait until local objections were overcome by the pressure 
of imperious needs.”® 

Another form of the district system was that employed 
by Rochester until 1850, where funds for the operation of 
the schools were appropriated to the districts by the city 
government on the basis of the average attendance of 
pupils during the whole or part of the school year. This led 
to efforts to crowd one school at the expense of another dis- 
trict, and “the evils of an uncomfortably crowded room, 
short lessons, and indifferent attention of pupils, . , . were 
winked at in consequence of the certainty that large num- 
bers would draw a correspondingly large amount of money. 
Some districts were enabled to continue a school during 
twelve entire months and then have a surplus of several 
hundred dollars. Other schools for want of means were dis- 
continued at the expiration of seven or eight months.”^ 

Pittsburgh is an example of confusion due to the existence 
of various educational boards. Each of the wards of the 
city represented a subdistriet with its own board. In addi- 
tion to the thirty-nine boards of the subdistricts there was 
a central board. The central board could make two wards one 
subdistrict or could divide the ward into two districts but 
no other change in the boundaries of subdistricts could be 


6 Ibid., pp. 42-43, 1886-1887. 

Eochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 7, 1852. 
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made. Frequently children traveled to a crowded school two 
miles from their residences when there was a half-vacant 
school within a stone’s throw in another district.® When the 
city council cut up the city into wards, some subdistricts 
had no school, and had to purchase ground and erect one, 
while others had a building much too large or very incon- 
veniently located. Each subdistrict board had its own rules 
for the government of the teachers and pupils. Each levied 
a local tax, elected teachers, purchased grounds, erected 
buildings, provided equipment, employed janitors, and per- 
formed all duties necessary for the maintenance of the 
schools, except paying teachers and providing textbooks 
and stationery. The central board, which was composed of 
thirty-nine members, one elected every three years by each 
subdistrict board, fixed and paid teachers’ salaries, fur- 
nished textbooks and stationery, had complete control of the 
high school and the manual training and other auxiliary 
schools, and submitted to the city council its estimate of 
expenses, which became a part of the general municipal bud- 
get. The superintendent was elected every three years by the 
subdistrict boards in convention. This was the situation in 
1890, when responsibility was to an extent located. Before 
this time a great deal of diflSculty was experienced. In 1878 
the superintendent reported that because of a new law it 
was “an open question as to who shall order the erection of 
school buildings and who shall pay for them.”® Three years 
later he reported that: 

“In the absence of specific legislation no two local boards agree 
as to the powers possessed by snbdistrict directors. Ground cannot 
l>e purchased, buildings cannot be erected, debt cannot be contracted, 
except by direction of the court. At one time the appropriation for 
local school purposes is assessed on the subdistrict, at another time 
it is assessed on the city at large, and then again the burden is shifted 
lack to the the subdistrict. At the present time there is much dif- 
ierence of opinion among lawyers, school directors, and city oflBicials, 
as to the basis of taxation, some claiming that the assessments for 

^ Pittsburgh, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 24-25, 1872, 
s Ibid, p. 34, 1878. 
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local school purposes should be made on the city valuation and others 
that it should be on the county. Every amendment adds new diflScul- 
ties to the situation; supplements that are passed to rectify some 
wrong generally increase rather than diminish the confusion.”!® 

It was reported in 1896 that, while the schools varied 
widely in efficiency, the "power and patronage” was suffi- 
ciently divided to discourage any from holding office on 
either the central or a subdistrict board “whose only object 
is to profit by holding office.”^^ Five years after accepting 
the superintendency, G. J. Luckey, in 1873, in a circular to 
principals, inquired whether drawing and gsrmnastics were 
taught, how truants were handled, how examinations were 
conducted for promotion, and whether any additional legis- 
lation was necessary to improve the school system.^® 

Philadelphia, Brooklyn, and New York had difficulties 
arising from similar conditions. Philadelphia had on its 
local district boards 448 members, many of whom were 
alleged to be incompetent.!® More power was vested in a 
central board, however, than was the case in Pittsburgh. 
In Brooklyn, in 1894, a “general lack of responsibility” was 
reported. The Educatiwial Review, holding that Brooklsm 
still retained many characteristics of a village, stated: 

“The board of education cannot be held responsible for the deeds 
of its local committees, for it has become an unwritten law that what- 
ever is done by one local committee should be approved by all other 
local committees, that is, by the board of education. Neither super- 
intendent nor principals can be held responsible for the work of 
teachers in whose appointment they have no voice.”!* 

In New York, Olin said: “Power is scattered haphazard 
and responsibility is very hard to fix,” and offered as an 
example the following. 

“New schools are established, on the application of a majority 
of the trustees of the ward, by the board of education; or, if it will not 
act, by the decision of the state superintendent of public instruction 

1® Pittsburgh, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 40-41, 1881.. 
1! Ibid., pp. 9-10, 1896. 

12 Ibid., p.'l9, 1873. 

13 Educational Review, Vol. 13, p. 409, April, 1897. 

1* Ibid., Vol. 8, pp. 308-309, October, 1894. 
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on certificate of a majority of the inspectors of the district. Altera- 
tions and repairs are made by the trustees. For supplies and repairs 
costing above $200 the consent of the board of education is required. 
Teachers are appointed by trustees, and examined by the city super- 
intendent under rules made by the board of education. They are 
removable by the board of trustees, subject to appeal to the board 
of education, but their licenses may be revoked by the city super- 
intendent with the concurrence of two inspectors, with the right of 
appeal to the state superintendent; and the city superintendent must 
reexamine any teacher on the request of two inspectors of the district 
or three trustees of the ward.”i5 

Systems of this type led to conditions such as those 
Draper spoke of in addressing parents who were disturbed 
over the mental or physical health of their children : 

“You seek redress. Going to the teacher you see that she is not 
disposed, or is not allowed, to hold much converse with you. She 
refers you to the principal. He means rightly but does not view things 
through your end of the telescope. He resents your imputations and 
is powerless to give you relief. You might as well go down to the sea 
and talk to the waves. You go to the superintendent. At times he 
can help you, and if he can he will; but again, he would have to walk 
right into the jaws of official death to redress your wrongs. He has 
met many another on a similar errand. He sympathizes with you. 
He will treat you with civility, with patience, and with diplomacy. 
You may rely upon it that he will refrain from telling you all he 
knows. Your troubles grow and your exasperation waxes yet 
stronger. You go to the members of the board of education only to 
find that they, despite your allegations, shuffle out of the respon- 
sibility, and are unable or unwilling to afford relief.”!® 

That the appointment of a superintendent did not mean 
the assigning to him of many responsibilities which one 
familiar with present practices would expect to have been 
turned over to him will become evident in the chapters 
which follow. It is enough here to mention simply that the 
directors continued to divide up the schools among them- 
selves for a t 3 T)e of supervision and administration. In 
Providence, in 1846, the committee was divided into sub- 

15 Ibid., p. 2, June, 1894. 

16 Draper, A., The Crucial Test of the Public School System, pp. 4-5, 
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committees, which attempted to keep themselves informed 
of the state of discipline and instruction and “used their 
influence to stimulate the pupils to punctuality, diligence, 
and good behavior; and, in a few cases which have called 
for it, they have interposed their authority to assist the 
teacher in the maintenance of order.”^'^ It is of significance 
that the members of the board of education in San Francisco 
in 1887 kept ofiice hours on various days of the week for the 
conduct of school business.^* In Memphis the president of 
the board of visitors was required to visit the schools once 
a year and to prepare the annual report which was pub- 
lished. He was ex officio a member of every committee and 
“coordinate ex officio superintendent of city schools.”^® It 
was also the duty of the president in Memphis and Detroit 
to act as the organ of communication between the board and 
the city authorities. 

Such participation on the part of board of education mem- 
bers is of importance when we recall the fact that boards of' 
education in many instances deteriorated rather than im- 
proved in type of members as the cities became larger and 
education lost some of its missionary appeal. In some in- 
stances boards of education became so large and division of 
responsibility so marked that there was “indulgence in the 
hope” that others would perform the duties which indi- 
viduals omitted.®® The president of the board in Milwaukee 
stated that, unless some change were effected in the compo- 
sition of the boards, that 

“The time will come when the meetings of the board will be of 
little more interest or little different character than periodical assem- 
blies for the mutual ratification of the individual wishes of the several 
commissioners, the exchange of courtesies and discussions only where 
jealousies may arise will then form the principal features of the 
school board proceedings, and vital questions touching the great 
problem of education will then receive but light consideration. The 

Providence, Report, School Committee, p. 3, 1846. 

18 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 6, 

1887. 

19 Memphis, Minutes, Board of School Visitors, July 6, 1868. 

80 Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 27-29, 1888. 
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commissioners will feel — in fact, I feel many of us do now — ^that 
their particular mission is to serve the particular school placed under 
their charge. Urged by the solicitations of teachers to secure special 
benefits not provided in the rules, the business of the board will too 
frequently consist of an exchange of licenses denied by the rules, or 
in defending the rules from the encroachment of such petitions. 

In Detroit, with ward representation on the board of edu- 
cation, every director wanted the new buildings in his res- 
pective ward, and on account of lack of harmony, although 
funds were provided, buildings were not erected and many 
children were prevented from attending any school while 
others were taught in basements.*^ In Los Angeles under 
the ward representation system during the early nineties, 
“bad practices seemed to come in, and from that date, per- 
sonal favor, partisan bias, and general dishonesty of prac- 
tice seemed to dominate the affairs of the board of educa- 
tion. This condition, continued until it came to open bribery 
and blackmail, and then an upheaval.”23 

In San Francisco the superintendent in 1890 said that 
men “are often, we may say generally, chosen who know but 
little about the systems of education or about what is need- 
ful in the management of the schools. The present plan has 
brought about the selection of those who are to have the 
management of the schools within the pale of politics. Too 
frequently it is the case that the position is sought after 
as a means of political preferment — a stepping-stone to 
other and supposed higher political positions. This often 
leads to abuse by causing the members of the board to look 
more to their own future elevation than to those things cal- 
culated to elevate the schools to higher planes of use- 
fulness.”^^ 

Another group of situations which handicapped the devel- 


21 Ibid. 

22 Detroit, Animal Report, Board of Education, pp. 7-8, 1880. 

23 Bettinger, M. C., “Twenty-Five Years in the Schools of Los 

Angeles.” Historical Society of Southern California, Publications, 
Vol. 8j p. 70. 

2^ San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp, 
13-14, .1890. 
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opment of a well-rounded superintendent were the product 
of the committee system. When the board was unable to 
handle matters as a whole, when a new subject was to be 
added, or when any recurring problem was considered, a 
standing committee appeared. Thus many boards of edu- 
cation had as many as twenty standing committees — com- 
mittees on school buildings, law, teachers, music, supplies, 
grievances, physical education, credentials, attendance, 
scholarships, evening schools, printing, German, penman- 
ship, finance, sanitary affairs, drawing, warming and ven- 
tilation, normal school, rules, library, et cetera. The schools 
of Cincinnati were managed by seventy-four committees at 
one time, while the Chicago board of education had seventy- 
nine at an earlier date.^® 

Such a large number of committees led to a “very cumber- 
some and unwieldy system of administration.”^® Much of 
the power that belonged to the board was conferred upon 
these committees, and instead of being deliberative bodies 
in many instances the committees or “even the chairmen 
of such committees, seem to be invested with the full i)ower 
to act. Whilst the law constitutes the superintendent the 
executive officer of the board, the chairmen, often without 
consultation of even their colleagues, constitute themselves 
the executive officers.”27 In Chicago in 1880 the superin- 
tendent spoke of a “dozen more committees than there is 
any necessity for” and a resultant interference “with an 
intelligent comprehension of the business in hand.” Eighteen 
years later the president of the board recognized the same 
weakness and urged that the employees of the board be 
given most of the detail which was being handled by the 
committees, so that the business would be “transacted more 
expeditiously .”2® 


28 Philbrick, J. D., City School Systems in the United States, p. 17. 

26 Chicago, Report of the Educational Commission of the City, p. 24. 

27 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 

13-14, 1890. 

28 Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 38-39, 1880; 

p. 17, 1898. 
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The superintendent of Rochester stated that, in his 
municipality, school laws were good but their provisions 
badly administered. 

“There are twenty-one school officers, no individual or no com- 
mittee of whom have authority, but responsibility may be perpetually 
shirked from one to another, around in a circle, from individual to 
individual and from committee to committee .... We have too many 
governors. We are overwhelmed with authority and yet have little, if 
any, responsible authority whatever. Boards, as such, are frequently 
held to an unenviable accountability, but individuals, never. Now 
school officers are elected annually, those of one section of the city 
for some specific purpose, those of another section for another pur- 
pose, such as that of ejecting or appointing a superintendent, or a 
teacher, or in some manner to aid self, or some friend, to a portion 
of the school fund. Such motives appear insignificant indeed, and yet 
it need not be told that they operate to the detriment of our schools.”29 
Providence increased the number of its standing commit- 
tees and, in order to locate responsibility, “gave to each sub- 
committee quite independent power in the management of 
all questions specially committed by the rules to such sub- 
committee.”*® Much good was anticipated from this action, 
“so long as we have an ideal membership for each sub- 
committee.” At an earlier date the power of the subcom- 
mittees was apparent in Providence, when the rule stating 
that the evening schools should be managed by the evening 
school committee “in connection with the superintendent” 
was amended by request of the superintendent, leaving out 
all reference to him. In explanation the superintendent 
stated that he had attended but one meeting of the evening 
school committee since he was in Providence, and that that 
meeting was the first held after he became superintendent. 
He stated further : “The committee on evening schools does 
not wish me to interfere with these schools, nor in any wise 
take charge of them. This is not because of any strained 
relation between us. So far as I understand, I am in 


29 Rochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 9-12. 
1858. 

so Providence, Report, School Committee, pp. 3-4, 1896-1897. 
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amicable relations with each member of the committee and 
in cordial friendship with some of them.”®i The situation 
grew out of tradition, the superintendent explained. If other 
committees had the same feeling about their work, the 
superintendent certainly had as an important duty the 
avoidance of trespassing upon committee rights. 

In general, in every city the superintendent was required 
to attend all meetings of the board and in many instances 
also to attend all meetings of the standing committees. In 
a number of other instances he was required to attend all 
committee meetings when requested to do so. At the board 
meetings and at committee meetings he generally served 
solely in an advisory capacity and did not have the right 
to vote. When he was a member of the board, as well as 
superintendent, he voted, of course, by right of being a 
member of the board. Thus in New Orleans, Municipality 
No. 1, when Fabre was superintendent he submitted a con- 
siderable number of resolutions®* and motions because he 
knew better than anyone else the weaknesses which needed 
to be remedied. In Washington, by the ordinance which 
established the office, it was enacted that the superintendent 
shall preside at all meetings of the board of trustees, in 
the absence of the mayor, and shall be entitled to vote on 
all questions coming before the board.”*® A rather unique 
■provision of a law concerning the superintendent in San 
Francisco provided that “any vacancy in the office of school 
director shall be filled by appointment by the superin- 
tendent, by and with the consent of the majority of the 
school directors then in office.”®* By the same act the super- 
intendent was “declared and constituted ex officio a member 
of the board of education, without the right to vote.” In 
cities in which the city council or state legislature estab- 

81 Providence, Report, School Committee, pp. 52-53, 1891. 

82 New Orleans, Municipality No. 1, Minutes, Board of Education, 

July 6, 1848; July 27, 1850. 

53 District of Columbia, Compilation of Laws Affecting the Public 

Schools, p. 5, 1804-1929. 

San Francisco, Laws Relating to the Public Schools, pp. 126-127. 

Act approved April 27, 1863, and amended March 12, 1864. 
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lished the office, the ordinance or act oi establishment, or a 
subsequent ordinance or act, frequently defined the duties 
of the superintendent in brief, granting to the board of edu- 
cation the right to define the duties of the superintendent 
as long as such definition of duties in no way confiicted with 
the provisions of ordinances or acts. 

When the superintendency was established by the board 
of education the latter also defined the duties. In San 
Francisco the board of education required that the super- 
intendent “render such aid and communicate such informa- 
tion to the various committees as they may require of him; 
and he shall suggest to the committee on schoolhouses and 
sites such plans for building, altering, and repairing school- 
houses as he may consider necessary or most economical 
for the department.”*® Louisville required that the super- 
intendent “render such aid and communicate such informa- 
tion to the various trustees and committees as they may 
require of him; and shall attend any meeting of a com- 
mittee when requested to do so by any member thereof.”** 
In Cincinnati in 1867 it was provided that the superintendent 
shall “be entitled to a seat within the bar and shall have 
the privilege of debate on any questions connected with his 
department, but shall not have a vote on any question.”®’' 

In some instances the superintendent was privileged to 
speak only when requested to do so. The feeling of the 
Brooklyn hoard of education in 1873 was expressed on this 
matter by its action when a motion was introduced stating 
that “whenever the superintendent may have any recom- 
mendations to make to this board, relating to the best 
interest of our public schools, he shall have the right of the 
floor to make his own explanation.” This motion was re- 
ferred to the committee on teachers, whi* offered a substi- 
tute motion, which was adopted, providing that the superin- 
tendent should make a monthly verbal report to the com- 


^5 San Francisco, Board of Education, Manual, pp. 19-21, 1868, 
Louisville, Animal Municipal BepoH, pp. 447-448, 1896, 

-7 Cincinnati, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 197, 1892. 
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mittee on teachers and “any suggestions in regard to the 
“better working of the schools. If these suggestions are 
thought desirable by the committee it shall have the liberty 
to present the same to the board at its monthly meetings.”®* 
In Chicago, when the board of education was considering a 
proposal to issue teachers’ licenses to some persons who had 
failed in the examination, one of the members requested 
the superintendent to explain the facts in connection with 
this proposal. A backer of the proposal, however, objected 
to the superintendent’s being heard, because the board 
already knew his opinion. Also the objector did not believe 
that it was “right to allow an employee of the board to 
express his antagonism to his employers.”®® 

In his farewell address as superintendent in Chicago, 
Wells said in 1864 : “I do not remember an instance in which 
I recommended a measure for the improvement of the 
•schools that has not received the full and ready support of 
the board of education and the hearty cooperation of the 
■teachers. When I desired to elaborate a graded course of 
study for the schools the teachers with one accord gave me 
their aid in' its preparation; the board of education adopted 
it without a discussion.”^® Superintendent Jones, of Roch- 
ester, reported that he had differed with the board mem- 
bers concerning many subjects, but their relations were of 
the best and the motives in differing were honest." When 
J. W. Buckley was dropped as superintendent of Brooklyn, 
after eighteen years of service, the Daily Eagle spoke of 
him as having had “indefatigable industry” in his work of 
•examining classes. It went on to say: 

“He was called superintendent and never assigned to a super- 
intendent’s legitimate duties. There are members of the board who 
are ranked as old members who try in vain to remember ever having 
Jieard of any suggestion from the superintendent touching public 
school management. Of the merits of the school books, the construc- 


88 Brooklyn, Minutes, Board of Education, May 6, 1873; July 1, 1873. 

89 Educational Review, Vol. 19, p. 311, March, 1900. 

■*0 Chicago, Post, July 7, 1864. 

<1 Rochester, Evening Union, November 28, 1855. 
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tion of school buildings, the grading of school studies — on the thou- 
sand and one subjects which give rise to differences of opinion among 
those who take an especial interst in public education — ^the board 
never thought of consulting its superintendent, and the superintendent 
never hazarded his own peace by troubling the board on such mat- 
ters .... It is due him to say that he never gave the slightest 
offense to a single member of the board in all the years he has been 
in office and that he never hazarded a difference of opinion with one 
of them except when laboring under a mistake as to the opinion of 

that member.”^® 

A few conflicts between boards of education and superin- 
tendents will aid in making their relations clear. In 1853 
the superintendent of New Orleans reported that certain 
schools in the city were closed at an earlier hour on a certain 
day than he had ordered. He then said: “It must be 
apparent that an order of such a nature should be general; 
and that if it be in the power of an individual member of 
the board to issue, it is equally so for another member to 
countermand, an order; hopeless confusion would neces- 
sarily ensue.”^® A committee was appointed to locate the 
issuer of the orders which led to the closing of the schools. 

In Jersey City the superintendent issued an order to the 
principal of a school, prohibiting him from admitting more 
pupils, due to the overcrowded conditions. A resolution of 
the board directed the superintendent “to expunge said 
order from the visitors’ book.”^^ This action carried with 
it the impression that the board was censuring the super- 
intendent for issuing such an order, and to correct such 
impression another resolution^® was passed, denying any 
such intention but pointing out that a difference of opinion 
existed between the majority of the board and the superin- 
tendent touching his authority to issue such an order under 
the ordinance defining his duties. 

When J. M. Greenwood went to Kansas City he gave 

12 Brooklyn, Daily Eagle, July 9, 1873. 

« New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Boa/rd of Education, 

January 3, 1863. 

Jersey City, Minutes, Boa/rd of Education, June 8, 1868. 

15 Brooklyn, Daily Eagle, July 9, 1878. 
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early attention to the composition of the school board. To 
insure the selection of high-class citizens, and to obviate 
the chance of political influence, he secured a nonpartisan 
school board and long tenure for the members." Through 
this action Greenwood made possible his own development 
as a strong superintendent. 

T. J. Barnard went to Seattle in 1890 and took steps to 
insure his position, but in a different manner from that 
which Greenwood employed. If charges preferred and tes- 
timony submitted before the board of education in 1897 
were correct, he was “guilty of pernicious activity in influ- 
encing and controlling school elections.” He caused polit- 
ical organizations and conunittees “to be constituted 
amongst the teachers in said school district, looking to the 
end of raising money and taking an active part in the elec- 
tion of directors for the years 1893, 1895, 1896 and 1897.” 
The petitioner to the board charged that Barnard had “di- 
rectly and indirectly urged various teachers in said school 
district to stand together and see that their friends regis- 
tered and voted at the election of 1897, . . . that if they so 
voted they could control the election, and by controlling the 
election secure the election of school directors which would 
enable the administration to control the school board; and 
that by controlling the school board they would be secure 
in their positions as teachers in said schools.”" A number 
of principals testified^* that they had contributed amounts 
of as high as one hundred dollars in different years for 
election purposes. One principal testifled that he had at- 
tended political caucuses of teachers. A Mr. Hart testified" 
that Barnard came to his office and asked his cooperation in 
the school election of 1896, and that he had “requested him 
to see Mr. Teater and arrange with him for the use of his 

■46 Galloway, D., James Mteklehorough Greenwood: An Evaluation 
of H%s Services as an Educator and of His Contributions to 
Educational Thought, p. 16. 

" Seattle, Minutes, Board of School Directors, December 7, 1897. 

*8 Ibid., December 16, 1897. 

49 Ibid., December 17, 1897. 
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hacks on election day to be used according to Mr. Teater’s 
best judgment. Hart testified that he made such arrange- 
ments and that Barnard paid to Hart for Teater the sum of 
$150 or $175 for services rendered. The proceedings against 
Barnard were then temporarily suspended, pending a charge 
that one member of the board was prejudiced against Barn- 
ard and had indicated that he would vote for his removal.®® 
When Barnard’s defenders appeared to have lost this fight, 
it was moved and carried that “the hearing of evidence in 
this investigation be now closed,”®^ and no further action 
was taken. Three more years elapsed before Barnard was 
dropped, although the board was ready at the end of two 
years to take such action. Cooper, the superintendent who 
followed him in office, stated that when he came to Seattle 
there was “a bitter contest over the control of the schools, 
dividing both people and teaching force into two factions. 
Someone expressed the view that feeling ran so strong that 
the division sometimes extended to households.”®^ Several 
annual elections were necessary to settle the question. 

Washington had one of the most interesting conflicts of 
authority between the superintendent and board of trustees. 
The ordinance of 1869, which established the superinten- 
dency and provided for the appointment of the superinten- 
dent by the mayor, with the approval of the councils, au- 
thorized the superintendent “to direct all matters pertaining 
to the government and course of instruction, books, studies, 
discipline and conduct of the public schools, and the condi- 
tions of schoolhouses and of the schools generally.”®® Crosby 
Noyes commented editorially that this was “rather too 
sweeping” and, further, that it “serves at one fell swoop to 
do away with pretty much all the duties heretofore exer- 
cised by the board of trustees. A thoughtful consideration 

®® Seattle, Poet Intelligencer, p. 8, December 19, 1897. 

Seattle, Minutes, Board of School Directors, January 5, 1898. 

62 Cooper, F. B., “Twenty-One Years in the Seattle Schools.” Seattle 

(^ade Club Magazine, p. 14, March, 1923. 

63 District of Columbia, Compilation of Laws Affecting the Public 

Schools, p. 5, 1804-1929. 
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should be given to this matter before deciding to put aside 
the experience of so many well-informed men as are now to 
be found upon the school board.”®* When the ordinance was 
passed, rumor had it that Zalmon Richards would be ap- 
pointed; the Evening Star considered this appointment “a 
good one,” since it promised that “the experiment of the 
new office” woud be “tried under favorable auspices.”®® Rich- 
ards, who was an outstanding educator, was appointed sup- 
erintendent, the duties of the office were defined, and the ex- 
periment proceeded. On May, 1870, one member of the 
board of trustees presented a resolution, charging that 
Richards has 

“acted in defiance of the law creating his ofiBce, and has defeated ita 
beneficent intent by openly declaring his independence of the board r 
by importing from Chicago a set of school registers . . . without event 
adapting them to the schools of Washington, though he had promised* 
to do so, a promise with which he complied only by placing on the 
title-page ‘Prepared Under the Supervision of Z. Richards, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools’; by introducing into the public schools 
in violation of the rules by the board sound charts, prepared by him- 
self, the profits from the sale of which accrue to himself, said charts 
being in conflict with the authorized textbooks; by precipitating a 
collision of authority by issuing to the teachers a mode of annual 
examination and promotion which has been unanimously rejected by the 
Board . . . ; by declaring that it is his intention, in utter disregard 
of law, to make the promotions, and to do so upon the basis of naarks 
given by himself upon the basis of reading alone, or for reading and 
spelling in schools, in which, in addition to these branches, arithme- 
tic (both mental and written) and geography are taught, and to disre- 
gard all the marks given by the teacher during the whole year for all 
the studies, thus making the future of a scholar depend upon his op- 
inion, formed from listening to a reading about one minute, regardless 
of the patient examination in all the studies conducted by the teacher, 
with the assistance of the trustees, during teii| months; by persistently 
neglecting to comply with the specific instructions of the board to 
furnish the necessary blanks and forms for the use of the schools; 
that when in visiting the schools he has consumed the time by talking 


B4 Washington, Evening Star, April 24, 1869. 
56 Ibid,, May 8, 1869. 
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rather then examining and that, while undertaking to teach the 
sounds of letters, he has violated all authority and analogy, and by 
his errors in spelling common words has excited the derision of the 
pupils; that his written compositions are full of gross and palpable 
errors in rhetoric and syntax, which betray the most inexcusable 
ignorance of the common rules of the language; that every refusal 
of the board to submit to his dictation has been followed by petulant 
censure of its members and threats of their removal; that his irasci- 
bility manifested in the meetings of this board and of the teachers, 
his impatience of contradiction, his unwillingness to receive and act 
on suggestions, and his intense egotism, as well as his lack of candor, 
have destroyed his usefulness and his influence for good.”56 

These charges were referred to a special committee on 
charges against the superintendent, which stated in its re- 
port : *‘The office of superintendent of public schools is in its 
nature purely executive. It requires thorough education, 
practical knowledge of teaching, suavity of manners, great 
conscientiousness in the discharge of duty, judgment and 
tact, and those social qualities which enable a man to co- 
operate with his fellow men in carrying out a common ob- 
ject. He should avoid rather than seek responsibility.” The 
committee reported further that it believed the difficulty 
arose ^‘solely from the fact that the law creating this office 
required his appointment by authority other than that of 
the board, deriving his official existence from the same 
source as the board. The superintendent has never con- 
sidered himself an agent, but as an equal in power and au- 
thority. When the members of the board defined his duties 
under the law they did not meet his ideas as to the extent 
of the authority conferred upon him, and in this respect he 
has considered himself curtailed in power. The members of 
the board, on the other hand, could not see how it was pos- 
sible for them to enlarge his power according to his wishes 
without destroying to a great degree their own usefulness. 
Hence resulted a divergence in practice and the inevitable 
collision .... Contributing freely their time and labor for 

56 Washington, Abstract of Proceedings, Board of Trustees, May 10, 
1870. Annual Report, Board of Trustees, pp. 177-178, 1870. 
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their [the schools’] good, the members of the board of trus- 
tees, one and all, earnestly hope that no hindrances "will be 
presented to obstruct their progress.”®'^ 

Following such haranguing, the superintendent was not 
reappointed but the law was left unchanged. The super- 
intendents who followed had no difficulty of such propor- 
tions, probably because they lacked the concept Richards 
had of the place of the superintendent in the administration 
of a school system. The Evening Star criticized the mayor 
when he was up for reelection, maintaining that he had done 
nothing in behalf of the schools except “cripple them by 
creating the needless office of superintendent of schools in 
order to make a fat place for a favorite, who has been in 
constant collision with the capable board of trustees, to the 
great detriment of the school system.”®® The Ohio Educa- 
tional Journal regarded the failure as being due to the lack 
of cooperation on the part of the members of the board, who 
“have thrown every possible obstacle in his way, and . . . 
attempted to thwart his plans by petty and silly legislation” 
and “stooped to personal discourtesy.” It further com- 
mented that the charges were read with “a hearty laugh,” 
since “most of the acts complained of are the legitimate 
duties of the superintendent.” Finally it recommended the 
indicters to its columnist as material for his column on 
“Fools and Schools.”®® 

San Francisco witnessed an interesting conflict when, in 
1883, a “head inspector” was appointed whose special duty 
was to “visit schools and ascertain carefully by frequent 
oral exami na tions the condition of the classes; to observe 
carefully the methods of teaching and discipline pursued 
by the teachers; to give advice and assistance to teachers 
and principals when necessary, and in their presence and 
before their classes exemplify the best methods of teach- 


57 Washington, Abstract of Proceedings, Board of Trustees, May 28, 

1870. ‘Annual Report. Board of Trustees, pp. 178-179, 1870. 

58 Washington, Evening Star, June 3, 1870. 

59 Ohio, Educational Monthlv, New Series, Vol. II, p. 242, July, 1870. 
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ing/'so The “head inspector” was placed “under the direc- 
tion of the committee on classification, and was thus made a 
kind of quasi-superintendent, possessing a power really 
greater than the legally elected superintendent on all mat- 
ters relating to teachers.”®^ This step was probably due 
to the independence of the superintendent of the board of 
education. There were doubts about the legality of the of- 
fice, and an injunction against the payment of the salary 
of the inspector was asked for in the Superior Court. In 
accordance with a suggestion of the judge, the “rules of the 
board were amended so as technically to place the 'head in- 
spector’ under the general direction of the superintendent. 
But this was merely nominal, made merely to secure the 
salary of the head inspector. He continued all the same, the 
instrument of the committee on classification. It was dis- 
tinction without difference.^’®® Swett called the office and 
its procedures un-American, in that it was the instrument 
used by the committee on classification to demand resigna- 
tions of teachers under threat of a public investigation. The 
board claimed the right to appoint these officers (there were 
two after 1887) under its power to employ teachers. On the 
other hand there was little question that the duties imposed 
upon them were those which statute intended should be 
carried on by the superintendent. That the board of educa- 
tion made a great “educational mistake” in this action can- 
not be denied, although the members of the board may have 
served their ends, which were probably ulterior, satisfac- 
torily. 

As a final example of conflict, an experience of Maxwell 
as city superintendent of New York will be cited. In his 
first report he attacked the local committee system of 
Brooklyn and stated that, while Brooklsm had progressed 
educationally, every step of progress was retarded and much 

«o San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools,, no. 134- 
135, 1§92. 

61 Ibid., pp,. 131-132. 

62 Ibid. 
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progress was prevented by this system. Specifically he 
charged : 

‘‘1. The young women who are licensed to teach in the borough 
of Brooklyn are compelled to visit the places of business and 
residences of members of the school board to sue for appointment 
and to bring political and other pressure on the members to secure 
places. Under this system a young woman who is without friends 
of influence, no matter what her attainments may be, usually receives 
an appointment, if at all, only after her inferiors who have ‘influence’ 
have been provided for. 

“2. The same unseemly and unprofessional devices that are often 
required to secure appointment are not seldom employed to secure 
promotion. The result is that many teachers and principals have 
been promoted to places for which they are ill adapted or wholly unfit, 
to the great injury of the cause of education in Brooklyn. 

“3. The local committee system has driven many of the best men 
that ever sat on the Brooklyn board to resign or refuse reappointment. 

“4. Under the local committee system it is almost impossible to 
bring about the transfer of principals and teachers from school to 
school when such transfer is necessary for the good of the system. 

“5. The system is deprived of the inestimable advantage of hav- 
ing experts in educational work assign each teacher to that work for 
which he or she is best qualified.”®^ 

The president of the school board of the borough of 
Brooklyn denied “each and every charge” made by the sup- 
erintendent.®* The report was referred to the committee on 

€3 New York, Annual Report, City Supermtendent of Schools, pp. 
86-88, 1899. 

Under the charter of the city of New York, effective January 1, 
1898, provision was made for a “school board of twenty-one 
members for the boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx, a school 
board of forty-five members for the borough of Brooklyn, , . . 
and a board of education of nineteen members, for the entire 
city, composed of the presidents of the four school boards, ten 
members elected from the membership of the Manhattan and the 
Bronx, and five from the membership of the Brooklyn, school 
board.” The charter granted to Brooldjm the right to retain its 
local committee system of appointing, transferring, and pro- 
moting. teachers and principals. The board of education of the 
borough of Brooklyn was permitted to continue making appoint- 
ments without nomination by the borough superintendent, until, 
by resolution of the borough board, appointment only upon 
nomination by the superintendent “shall have been adopted.” 
(For further detail see the charter of the city of New York, 
effective January 1, 1898.) 
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school system, which “conceded the right of the city super- 
intendent to express his opinions and to offer, in his report, 
any criticism or recommendation that he deemed to be in 
the interest of the schools.”*® The committee called the at- 
tention of the superintendent, however, to the fact that he 
made specific charges “affecting the honor and integrity of 
the members of the school board of the borough of Brook- 
lyn.” Superintendent Maxwell replied that he was prepared 
to stand by his report as presented. The committee there- 
upon called upon the superintendent to substantiate the 
charges, producing witnesses if he desired. The superinten- 
dent replied that to submit the facts was a part of his sworn 
duty and that a detailed discussion of his recommendations, 
unless the board proposed to act upon them, was “neither 
expedient nor, in my judgment, as a condition precedent to 
the publication of the report, admissible.”*® For a period 
of several months it was questionable whether or not the 
board would approve the report and order its publication. 
Finally it did so, prefixing to the report a statement by the 
committee on school system, holding that the superinten- 
dent evaded the issue when called upon to substantiate the 
"scandalous charges” he made. The Evening Post com- 
mented that the board no longer dared to “persist” in its 
“policy of suppression” and that the reply which was pre- 
fixed sensed only “to call renewed attention to the strict- 
ures which it seeks in vain to refute .... They have, as it 
were, mounted into a high tower, armed with a big bell, 
ringing it furiously and shouting to the assembled crowd: 
‘See what the superintendent of schools says of us. He says 
our schools are full of politics and all sorts of uncleanness 
and ignorance and barbarism, and we are so afraid that the 
people are going to believe him that we are going to sup- 
press his report.”’®’ 


«5 New York, Annual Report, City Superintendent of Schools, d. 1. 
1899. 

*6 Ibid., p. 2. 

S'? New York, Evening Post, December 14, 1899. 
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That some boards of education did not think of the super- 
intendent as their executive was shown in many instances 
by their appointing an assistant superintendent, who was 
responsible directly to the board rather than to the superin- 
tendent. The unfortunate conflict of Pickard and Doty in 
Chicago, which has been related, is an illustration of such 
a situation. By this it is not meant to infer that the sup- 
erintendent did not have sufficient duties to occupy his 
time. The superintendent of Portland, in discussing his 
^^multifarious and oftentimes singularly incongruous du- 
ties,’’ made that point clear when he said that the board ex- 
acted of its executive officer: 

“The ability not only to supervise and direct the legitimate work 
of a city system of schools, to examine and estimate the work done in 
every department from the infant class of our eighth grade to the 
high school, but also to turn his attention to the condition of the 
sewers and water pipes ; to inspect furnaces, and heating apparatus; 
to repair streets and sidewalks; to prepare plans and details for 
schoolhouses ; to prepare the specifications for and take charge of all 
the supplies us^d, and see to their distribution and economicid use; 
to attend all board meetings and keep detailed duplicate accounts 
of the entire income and expenditures of the department; to prepare 
'copy' and read 'proof' of every line of printing done; to conduct aH 
the official correspondence usually appertaining to such an office; in 
‘short, the school board of Portland, have, by their rules, regulations 
and usages — ^usages with all the force and effect of law — required of 
the city superintendent such a round of duties, that no one, except 
a confirmed egotist, or one who knows himself to be endowed with 
the capacity, talent and tact of a factotum — ^‘a man of aU work' — 
could have reasonably expected an unchallenged administration.”®* 

The superintendent of San Francisco was pressed also^ 
although by duties of a different nature, and he spoke, of 
his office as the ''omnium-gatherum” of the school depart- 
ment and his duties, "‘in short, ”as being to “listen to every- 
body’s complaints; accommodate all; displease none, cater 
to caprices; combat, yet often succumb to prejudices; defy 

®8 Ante, p. 135. 

Portland, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 29-30, 1888. 
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opposition yet sometimes yield to it; be everywhere; do ev- 
ersrthing and know everything; or else he is a very negli- 
gent, unfaithful, unkind, unjust and shortcoming superin- 
tendent.”^® 

While the duties of the superintendent were numerous 
and the calls upon his time multitudinous, too frequently 
his work was defined or thought of as Philbrick described 
it when he said that its “aim is to discover, to a greater or 
less extent, the tone and spirit of the school, the conduct 
and application of the pupils, the management and methods 
of the teachers, and the fitness and conditions of the prem- 
ises.”'^^ It was not the general rule to act as the New Haven 
board of education acted and adopt the “policy of giving the 
superintendent large powers and holding him, after a rea- 
sonable time, responsible for results.”'^^ 'j'his generous con- 
ferring of powers was partly in recognition of the abilities 
of Kendall, the superintendent in New Haven. 

The relation of the superintendent and the board of edu- 
cation was the relation of a particular superintendent to a 
particular board. This explains, to a considerable degree^ 
the lack of consistent progress in educational administra- 
tion which is rather noticeable during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Frequently a strong superintendent would improve 
conditions strikingly, only to have a weak superintendent, 
who followed him in ofiice, permit all or nearly all that had 
been gained to escape his control. The relationship of the 
superintendent and board of education is well illustrated by 
the history of school administration of Cleveland : 

“They established, the position of superintendent very early . . . 
and they filled the position successively with strong, even eminent 
men, and they gave these superintendents large powers. They were 
men who knew their business and performed it, who knew what 
belonged to the office and allowed no one to exercise its power over 
them. The people practically put the appointment of teachers into 

70 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, up. 

63-65, 1867. 

71 New York, Animal Report, Board of Education, pp. 137-138, 1882. 

72 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 46, 1896. 
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the hands of these men. The character of the superintendents and 
the purpose of the people combined were more decisive than written 
laws. The superintendents did not fool with politics; they were not 
parties to secret intrigues and machinations; they made it their busi- 
ness to get good teachers and maintain good schools; they had their 
eyes out for good teachers continually and got the best they could and 
whereever they could; if there were people of selfish instincts, mere 
plunder hunters, in the city who did not like this, and there were^ 
they fought such Philistines to a standstill; they relied not upon 
political dickering for support, but upon the substantial sentiment of 
the city, and ordinarily they did not rely upon it in vain; when the 
time would come, as was inevitable, that there were enough dis- 
appointed place seekers to combine and overthrow them, through the 
use, not of one of their own number, but of some other good and 
respectable name, one above the level of those who used it, the 
defeated! one would march out with his baxmer flying and in company 
with his self-respect. Then events would resume their sway again, 
and once more history would repeat itself. During all these years 
the integrity of the school system itself was hardly an issue or in 
doubt; the only questions were whether one set of respectable citizens 
or another should build and repair schoolhouses, and whether one 
good man or another should nominate the teachers and superintend 
the instruction. 

‘‘But the time came when the integrity of the system itself was in 
jeopardy. With the growth of the city; with the increase of place 
seekers and plunderers; with the multiplication of troublesome classes 
and the greater influence of patronage upon political organizations 
and elections; with false diplomacy, lack of ag^essiveness, and in- 
suflBlcient confidence in the people on the part of the superintendent's 
oifice, the school system of the city came face to face with the ques- 
tion whether its old plan or organization was equal to the preserva- 
tion of its own life. The city was being sold out on the business side 
of its school administration and the unprepared and unworthy, who had 
influence, were swarming into the rapidly increasing teaching force 
and getting the places of highest trust and emolument in service. The 
result was the degradation of the force, and paralysis and desolation 
in the work of the schools .... 

“And then Cleveland was thoroughly aroused. A new plan of 
•school government was devised, unlike any other in the country * • • 
a new law was prepared, and supported with such over-whelming 
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sentiment, that it found easy passage in the Legislature.”73 

Then followed in Cleveland "an unprecedentedly good ad- 
ministration of school affairs.”'^^ A. S. Draper and L. H. 
Jones, serving as superintendents, deserve much credit for 
"reviving” conditions as fine as had ever existed and for 
achieving beyond the best achievements of the past. 


Cleveland, Annual Report^ Board of Education, pp. 88-90, 1894.. 
7-4 Wilcox, D., Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio, pp.. 
172-173. Footnote: Personal letter of Judge Blandin. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S RESPONSIBILITY IN REGARD 
TO TEACHERS 


Such common acceptance of the thought “as is the 
teacher, so is the schooF’ as to lead to its becoming a fre- 
quently quoted axiom points to the fact that work with 
teachers was the most important field of service for the 
superintendent. This belief, coupled with the difficulty 
experienced by members of the board of education in 
handling the teacher problem efficiently, opened the way in 
many cities to larger possibilities of service for superin- 
tendents. 

The first aspect of this problem is the superintendent^^ 
relation to the preserviee training of the teachers. Super- 
intendent Maxwell, of Brooklyn, stated that the damage* 
done to the school system by the “continued recruiting of 
the teaching force from the ranks of those who have 
received no professional training or experience” was incal- 
culable, and related that in Brooklyn, “in 1887, 205 new 
teachers were appointed, of whom only 62 or 26.5 per cent 
had received any professional training. In 1888, 234 new 
teachers were appointed, of whom only 62 or 26.5 per cent 
had received professional training.”^ To overcome this dif- 
ficulty Maxwell urged the expansion of the training school. 
Furthermore he made efforts to give its graduates pre- 
ference, and urged the adoption of a rule which existed in 
most of the western cities, providing that no one without 
professional or university training should be appointed to 
any position in the public schools.^ It was not until 1884 
that the Brooklyn board of education established a training 
school, in accordance with plans outlined by the superin- 
tendent in his annual report to the board in 1882.8 At an 
earlier date, 1855, a normal school had been established 

1 Quoted in Minneapolis, Anrvml Report, Board of Education, pp. 

50-51, 1890. 

2 Ibid. 

2 Brooklyn, Annual Report, City Superintendent of Schools, p. 31, 

1886. 
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through the efforts of Superintendent Buckley.* In 1851 
Greene urged the establishment of a normal school in 
Providence, to afford “a systematic drill in the art of teach- 
ing.”® The Washington board of trustees, in 1886, asked 
from its superintendent recommendations concerning a 
normal school, which had been urged by superintendents 
for many years.® In Newark the establishment of a normal 
school was referred in 1855 to the committee on the high 
school and the superintendent.'^ Superintendent Denman, in 
San Francisco, urged the establishment of a normal school 
and treated at length a proposed course of study in his 
annual report of 1875.® Thus, in many instances the city 
training institutions were the result of efforts to secure 
their establishment by the superintendent. 

The superintendent, very frequently in conjunction with 
the committee on normal schools, also had much influence in 
determining the organization of the school, courses offered, 
admission and graduation requirements. In Jersey City the 
superintendent, the principal of the normal school, and the 
committee on the normal school held an examination every 
two months for candidates for admission to the normal 
school. To be admitted the candidates had to pass satis- 
factorily an examination in arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, spelling, and reading.® In Newark annually, in June, 
an examination was held by the superintendent and the com- 
mittee on the normal school for the graduation of the pupils 
of the normal school.^® Superintendents were also respon- 
sible for lengthening the course from six months to a year 
and later to two years.“ They not only frequently planned 
the curriculum for the normal school but in many instances 

* rfee New York Teacher, Vol. 7, p. 276, March, 1858. 

■* Higginson, T. W., History of Education in Rhode Island, p. 195. 

« District of Columbia, Mwutes, Board of Trustees, August 25, 1885. 

7 Newark, Minutes, Board of Eduoation, January 26, 1856. 

8 Swett, J., History of the Public School System of California, p. 74. 

9 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Eduoation, p. 31, 1870. 

10 Newark,, Report, Board of Education, p. 151, 1878. 

11 For example, see Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education), 

p. 54, 1887 j p. 78, 1889; p. 86, 1891. 
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taught a course or two.^^ Some of the early training schools 
■were purely schools of practice. This was the case in New 
Haven^3 until 1882, when theoretical instruction was intro- 
duced. Very often this practice period was not of definite 
length, for if a call came for a substitute one of the practice 
teachers was sent out. Normal schools thus began in some 
cases very simply by having perhaps four or five girls work 
in some school with the more experienced teachers. The 
superintendent exercised a hand in guiding such beginnings 
into city normal schools. In some cases the practice teachers 
and the regular teachers were gathered together each Satur- 
day for normal school instruction, the remainder of the 
week being devoted to teaching.^^ The superintendent also 
exercised a supervision over the practice teachers and fol- 
lowed their work when they left the practice school. 

How thoroughly some cities adopted the training-school 
idea is well illustrated by New Haven, where by 1880 not 
more than one teacher a year entered the system as a grade 
school teacher who had not received her training in the 
local training school.^® An interesting case of the establish- 
ment of a normal school was found in Indianapolis. The 
board of trustees voted the superintendent a hundred dollars 
to visit the Oswego Normal and Training School, and 
authorized him to establish a training school in Indianapolis, 
provided that it be organized “without any increase of the 
expenses of the public schools.”^® Six months later the 


12 For example, see Philadelphia, Annual Report, Bowrd of Educa^ 

tion, p. 14, 1885; Philadelphia, Annual Report, Superintendent of 
SchooU, p. 42, 1889; Savannah, Annual RepoH, Board of Educes 
tion, p. 12, 1867; Cincinnati, Annual Report, Cowmen Schools, 
p. 32, 1868. 

13 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 36-38, 1882. 

14 For example, see Jersey City, Minutes, Board of Education, March, 

1854; Cincinnati, Annual Report, Common Schools, p. 15, 1866; 
p. 32 jl 1868; Wilmington, Annual Report, Public Schools, p. 27, 
1876-1877; Savannah, Annual Report, Board of Education p. 12, 
1867; Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of 
Public Schools, p. 25, 1874; United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation,, Report, pp. 395-396, 1873. 

16 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 49, 1880. 

13 Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, June 19, 1866. 
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school was in operation under the direction of a “Normal” 
teacher from Oswego, whose salary was paid out of the sav- 
ings made through having twelve practice teachers, six of 
whom taught in the morning and were taught in the after- 
noon, while the six under instruction in the morning became 
teachers in the afternoon, all teaching “for the compen- 
sation of being taught and nothing else.”^’' 

Some cities did not maintain training schools, and those 
which did rarely received as large a percentage of even their 
grade school teachers from the local training school as was 
the case in New Haven.^* The superintendent therefore had 
the problem, or shared in the problem, of determining who 
should be permitted to teach. In some cases little was done 
in this regard except the provision, of a general rule that all 
employed in the future should have received special instruc- 
tion in a normal school or have had a year’s experience. 
Much more often, however, with or without such general 
rules, examinations were administered to applicants for posi- 
tions. These examinations were usually given by the super- 
intendent, by a board of examiners composed of educators 
outside the board of education or practically so, or by a 
standing committee of th^ board of education. The last plan 
was the most widely used, the committee being assisted by 
the superintendent to varying degrees in different cities. 
The practices of a number of cities will be presented to show 
various procedures. 

In Worcester the committee on teachers, with the super- 
intendent as chairman, examined candidates and decided 
by a vote which of the candidates should be awarded certifi- 
cates.^® The city superintendent, or one of his assistants as 
he designated, in the presence of at least two inspectors, 
conducted the examinations in accordance with regulations 
established by the board of education in New York. In 
•ecognition of the fact that some who made high grades 


7 IndianaBolis, Daily Journal, March 6, 1867. 

® Ante, 177. 

-0 Worcester, Report, School Committee, p. 19, 1888. 
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in the examination failed utterly in practice, a provisional 
certificate was issued for six months and became permanent 
when the city superintendent, by careful examination of the 
teacher’s class, became convinced of her practical ability.*® 
The superintendent in Brooklyn devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to giving examinations and marking 
papers. Two examinations were administered each month, 
each examination lasting for from two to four days from 
nine a. m. to approximately six p. m.. Due to the burden of 
holding the examinations, the superintendent would not re- 
examine those who had proved to be totally incompetent in 
a previous examination.*^ Later he suggested that examina- 
tions should be given only to those who have been promised 
positions by one of the local committeemen upon condition 
that they shall have the superintendent’s certificate.** This 
work, the “most arduous labor and the weightiest respon- 
sibility” of the superintendent, was lightened in. 1893, when 
the superintendent was empowered to employ help to aid 
in marking the papers.*® 

In Jersey City, around 1870, the practice of examinations 
by the committee on teachers was transferred to the super- 
intendent, assisted by a number of male prineipals.*^ The 
superintendent of Wilmington, in 1880, gave examinations 
in orthography, definitions, arithmetic, grammar, compo- 
sition, geography, and American history;*® and to similar 
elementary branches in New Haven in 1867 “a few questions 
were added to draw out the views of candidates relating ts 
the duties of the teacher, methods of teaching and govern- 
ing a school.”*® 

In Baltimore the superintendent administered examina- 
tions twice a' year, and a special one whenever a member of 

20 New York, Ann?ial Report, Board of Education, pp. 150-151, 1884. 
Brooklyn, Anrnml Report, City Superintendent of Schools, pp, 13- 
14, 1876. 

22 lUd, pp. 8-9, 1881. 

23 md., p. 182, 1893. 

24 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 135, 1879. 

25 Wilxninpj'on, Annual Report, Public Schools, p. 19, 1878-1879. 

26 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p, 41, 1867. 
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the board proposed that some individual be examined. This 
was a “kind of invidious discrimination’’^^ which increased 
or decreased depending upon the membership of the board 
of commissioners. 

Another practice which came into vogue at a later date 
was “suspending the rules of the board and declaring by 
vote that a certain person’s name is placed upon the list of 
eligibles.”^® This procedure eliminated the necessity of that 
person’s taking an examination. While in a number of cities, 
such as Memphis^® and St. Louis, examinations were con- 
ducted for principalships or other promotions, this was not 
the case in Baltimore, where any teacher who had served 
ten years became eligible for any other position in the 
primary or grammar schools. This enabled the promotion 
of many who were totally unfitted for the position into 
which they were placed.®^ In Rochester, in 1870, the super> 
intendent reported that the schools were suffering froi^' 
appointments made under his predecessors without exami- 
nations.®® 

In Savannah the superintendent prepared the questions, 
while the committee on examinations submitted the ques- 
tions to the candidates and marked the papers.®® The com- 
mittee on teachers in Atlanta conducted the examinations 
for a period; then the superintendent aided the committee 
by preparing the examination questions, and finally he was 
requested to prepare the questions and administer the 
examinations.®® In New Orleans the superintendent, in the 
presence of the committee on teachers, interrogated the 
candidates, after which the committee voted, declaring those 
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qualified who received the afiirmative vote of a majority of 
the members of the committee present.®® Salt Lake City, 
Lousiville, Omaha, Cleveland, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
and Cincinnati had examination boards, of which the super- 
intendent was generally a member.®® In some instances 
members of the board of education were also on the examin- 
ing board, but in others all members were professional. In 
Los Angeles for a time the superintendent and four teachers 
served as the examining board.®'^ 

These examining boards came to be provided for by state 
law, in most instances where they were employed, by the 
end of the century; earlier in the century some of them 
existed because of a recognition on the part of members of 
boards of education of their own lack of ability and a dis- 
like of having one man — ^the superintendent — serve alone. 
Buffalo established a board of examiners in 1892. Previous 
to this time the examinations were conducted by the super- 
intendent, who also made the appointments. The change 
was approved by the superintendent because he believed 
that examination and appointment in the hands of an 
elective officer offered a great temptation to the misuse of 
power.®® The Philadelphia board of education had a com- 
mittee of teachers to assist in the examinations before a 
superintendent was appointed.®* The superintendent in 
Chicago reported in 1868 that, on account of the many 
resignations, he held frequent examinations, which occupied 
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“twenty-seven full days, or a little more than one eighth of 
the school days of the year.”“ Philbrick^^ considered Bos- 
ton conspicuous for its lack of a good system for examin- 
ing candidates. There examinations in the details of a wide 
range of subjects, even for headmasterships, prevented 
many of those best flitted by experience from presenting 
themselves for examinations for the positions in which they 
were needed. 

The plan of examinations adopted by Washington in 1878 
is deserving of further consideration. Under this plan the 
superintendents of both white and colored schools, with 
other persons selected by the committee on teachers from 
the corps of supervising principals and principals, con- 
stituted a board of examiners, which was divided into two 
sections, the first composed of the two superintendents and 
one examiner, and the second section composed of the 
remaining examiners. Examinations were required for 
“teacherahips” and for promotions within the system. The 
first section prepared the questions and conducted a written 
examination, the answers to which the second section 
graded. At a subsequent date the first section conducted an 
oral examination of the candidates. The two sections worked 
absolutely independently, not being permitted to attend 
each other’s meetings. The written examination was worth 
80 and the oral 20 in a total mark of 100 as the highest pos- 
sible score. The committee on teachers then considered the 
marks, which were sent to it directly by each section of the 
board of examiners respectively.^^ 

Examinations had developed and, in a few instances, with 
the beginning of state certification, were beginning to 
decline, or at least were emphasizing diflierent subjects late 
in the century. Examinations of the type Swett experienced, 
shortly after 1852 when he went to San Francisco, when 
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the applicants, arranged “in a row, . . . were questioned ‘once 
round’ in arithmetic, ‘once round’ in geography, ‘once 
round’ in spelling by the superintendent and the mayor,”** 
were no longer the practice in large cities. Swett ranked 
highest in the examination, “but of course somebody else 
who had ‘influence with the board’ got the place.”** This 
practice lasted longer in some cities than did the particular 
type of examination to which Swett was subjected. 

Consideration must now be given to the very important 
matter of appointment. The superintendent who is to be 
held responsible for results, or who is expected to supervise 
effectively, must have control in this matter, in spite of the 
fact that “in the whole range of public school work there is 
nothing to which the average school commissioner, trustee, 
or member of a board of education takes more kindly than 
to! the appointment of teachers. There is no power of which 
he is more jealous. There is none with which he would less 
willingly part.”*® 

Annual examinations in some form for the teachers who 
wished to continue in ofiice were held in Louisville, Buffalo, 
San Francisco, and Milwaukee. In Louisville, in 1852, it was 
resolved by the board of trustees, “That we now declare 
vacant the places of all those teachers who refuse to be re- 
examined and that we will now proceed to fill the places of 
those who have refused.”*® The practice of renewing a 
certificate which was valid for a year, as all were, was im- 
known in San Francisco from 1853 to 1863 unless by re- 
«xmination. “It was the delight of successive boards of 
education to reexamine all teachers at the end of each 
year.”*’ In Milwaukee the board of commissioners, when 
considering the possible discontinuance of the annual exami- 
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nation of teachers, commented: “This yearly examination 
of old teachers is considered by some as unnecessary and 
imposing upon the examining committee a labor that could 
be well dispensed with. But the examination of the papers 
submitted by many of the teachers shows that it would be 
unsafe to dispense with the rule at present.”^® The superin- 
tendent in Buffalo, in 1852, administered an examination to 
all teachers in the school system except those who held 
county or state certificates, because teachers had to be quali- 
fied to draw public money and a certificate, good for only 
one year from its date, was the only legal evidence of qualifi- 
cation.^® Superintendent Fosdick, of Buffalo, noticed in ISBft 
that many of the teachers were not equal to the duties which 
they had assumed and that many were not in the habit of 
studying. He determined to hold an examination of all the 
teachers, “to convince those who were attempting to teach 
without the requisite qualifications of their ignorance, and 
those who were qualified but were neglecting to study that 
it was necessary to continue them in their position.”®® 
Admitting that “it is always a very agreeable duty to the 
local committees to reward, when possible, their meritorious 
teachers by promotion; and that promotion in its turn is 
one of the most effective appliances to encourage teachers 
and arouse them to earnestness and activity in their arduous, 
labors,” the trustees and visitors of Cincinnati questioned 
whether it was desirable to continue, whenever a teacher in 
any grade except the lowest resigned, advancing “each one 
below to the grade next higher, leaving the primary depart- 
ment to be filled by the new teacher.”®^ A siTnilar practice 
existed in Wilmington many years later where, with seven 
primary grades, seven changes occurred when a teacher in 
the highest grade resigned.®® The complaints of parents led 
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the superintendent to question the continuance of the 
practice. 

Assignment of teachers in many instances was not dif- 
ferentiated from appointment. In a large number of cases 
the local committee appointed a teacher for a particular 
grade in a particular school. Some interesting early excep- 
tions occurred. In New Orleans, in 1845, a committee hired 
the teachers and “the superintendent was instructed to place 
them in those schools in which he would deem it most 
expedient.”®® In Jersey City the principal of the school, the 
local board members, and the superintendent were a com- 
mittee to assign the teachers to classes.®^ The NashviUe 
board of education elected teachers on a “reserve corps” and 
the superintendent assigned them to any vacancy which 
existed. At the beginning of each session, however, an 
assignment committee worked hard at placing each teacher 
“in the grade she desires, at the same time in the building 
nearest her home; to give to each who thinks her experience 
warrants the conclusion that she is a born general a hall to 
preside over; to supply each capable of playing ‘days ab- 
sence’ with a position as organist in a large hall; to place 
all those who are averse to primary work in the upper 
grades; to promote all those who are worn out teaching the 
same grade for a number of years consecutively; to 
harmoniously adjust all these clashing interests, and at the 
same time keep steadily in view the welfare of the 
children.”®® 

A situation in Baltimore shows that assignment was not 
thought of as distinct from appointment. In 1898 it was 
resolved that the superintendent should fill all vacancies 
existing in the primary and grammar schools. This was 
considered out of order, as being in conflict with the rules.®® 
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A year later the superintendent made the fact public that, 
instead of transferring teachers, the local committees which 
needed teachers employed new ones, while the local commit- 
tees which did not require so many teachers as formerly 
continued all whom they had previously employed. The 
superintendent, in a letter to the president of the board, 
stated that “there was no necessity for appointing the 
twenty-three teachers from the list of white female eligibles 
as there were over this number of white teachers in schools 
in which the number of pupils did not warrant their reten- 
tion. Instead of appointing persons from the eligible list to 
fill these places, teachers in the schools in which there was 
an excess should have been transferred, as far as required, 
to the schools needing additional teachers.”®'^ He also pointed 
out that twenty-eight unnecessary colored teachers were 
employed. The president of the board replied that the super- 
intendent should have spoken during the year and not have 
feared “offending some local committee.” The president 
further stated that at the beginning of the year the board 
decided that “if possible, no new teachers be appointed, and 
the members acquiesced so far as to authorize the presi- 
dent, in conjunction with the secretary, superintendent, and 
assistant superintendent, to transfer teachers from those 
schools which had a surplus to those where vacancies 
existed.”®^ A special committee, appointed to investigate 
conditions, reported forty-one teachers in excess of the 
need.®* The affair contributed much strength to the later 
movement toward reorganizing the school system in 
Baltimore. 

Until 1897 the local subcommittees of Boston despite 
numerous efforts to change the situation, exercised the real 
power in the appointment of teachers. Then the board of 
supervisors was given the initiative in the appointment of 
teachers. An attempt made to abolish the local subcommit- 
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tees failed and in 1899 they succeeded in regaining their 
former power in their respective districts by exercising a 
^‘practical veto over all appointments, transfers, and removals 
of teachers.” The superintendent regained his authority in 
1902, only to lose much of it again in 1904, The year 1906 
witnessed the discontinuance of the subcommittees, and the 
superintendent was given the power, subject to the approval 
of the school committee, to appoint, transfer, and remove 
all directors, principals, and teachers.®^ 

Concerning the matter of the appointment of teachers a 
former member of the school committee of Boston wrote, 
in 1897: 

“Actual merit is one of the last things thought of, if it is ever 
thought of at all. . , . The superintendent and his supervisors are mere 
figureheads. Even an opinion is rarely asked of them in such matters 
as this. Transfers are made without their knowledge, . . . The board 
at one time ordered a preferred list of submasters eligible for promo- 
tion to be made by the supervisory body, but the very first time there 
was a vacancy it was found that the man with a 'pulU was not on the 
list, and the list was therefore ignored. Subsequently, it was found 
to have been ignored so much that the board gravely voted it out of 
existence. TulT and expediency stand for merit now. . . . The advice 
of the superintendent, if it isi given, has no weight. ... It is not even 
thought of, I feel sure, when the board proceeds to the business of 
making the changes.”®^ 

The central board of education in Philadelphia was able 
to accomplish little, despite its efforts, because of the 
“notorious sectional or local boards” which appointed the 
principals and teachers. The superintendent did not even 
have control over the licensing of teachers, as licenses were 
awarded to the graduates of the high school by the local 
committee and the principal of the school. The Educational 
Review further commented that the members of the local 
boards were “nominated by the ward politician for purely 
political reasons, and in many quarters of the city without 
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any regard for the fitness to the office. Election to the local 
board ... is to ascend the lowest round in the ward politi- 
cian’s ladder. Further advancement is earned by con- 
verting the sacred office of teacher into political spoil. Not 
only is all proper selection from among applicants prevented 
by this system; the system is one which discourages appli- 
cants of the right kind from coming forward.”®^ 

Omaha had no local committee system, but the superin- 
tendent was not granted great power concerning teachers. 
Although, in 1872, the superintendent assigned teachers 
“in his own discretion when not otherwise directed by the 
board,”®® in 1889, in announcing an examination of candi- 
dates for teachers’ positions, the superintendent urged all 
board members to be present in order to make a personal ac- 
quaintance with the candidates, for future guidance in 
“selecting teachers.”®-* 

The superintendent in Los Angeles exercised some power 
by usage and rule of the board in appointing and assigning 
teachers until the adoption of the ward system in 1889, 
when each member of the board of education assumed con- 
■trol of the appointments in his ward. 

The superintendent in Memphis stated, in 1867, that he 
had pre-viously been in the habit of telling the applicants 
that the one who had exhibited the best qualifications would 
no doubt be appointed, but that he now told them “that 
first they must pass the examination and then if they were 
infiuential with the members of the board, or had friends 
to intercede for them, they would no doubt be elected.”®® 
Later, the rule provided that the superintendent was to 
nominate teachers, but actually members of the board also 
did so and the candidate receiving the highest number of 
votes was elected, with or without the superintendent’s ap- 
proval. In 1886 a member of the board nominated a Miss 
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Wilson as a special teacher. The superintendent stated that 
she was ‘‘utterly incompetent’" and that, while she had been 
teaching in the schools for three or four years, she had 
failed in every examination.®^ In 1884 a motion was made 
to refer assignment of teachers to the superintendent with 
power to act. The board voted two to two, and the presi- 
dent asked for time until the next meeting to decide on the 
casting of his vote. At the next meeting he said he “would 
have to vote against the board giving such instructions.”®'^ 
The board of education in San Francisco had control of 
the appointment of teachers. Annually, from 1850 to 1870, 
.at the end of each year all positions were declared vacant 
and a “new deal” was made. The superintendent, in point- 
ing out that the directors seem to lose sight of the fact that 
they are elected to serve the schools and not “to serve their 
friends — and themselves,” mentioned that they were not 
altogether to blame, since 

“the pressure for place and the importuning of friends are almost 
irresistible. The pleas of poverty, orphanage, religious and social ties, 
relationship, political services — ^past or to come — are showered upon 
the directors. Promises of patronage in business by the friends of the 
applicant, of undying love, adoration and devotion . • . are made. 

“The applicants who understand the business, and they are fre- 
‘quently incompetent in all that goes to make up a good teacher, will 
set to work systematically to capture the board of education, and if 
the field of acquaintance is sufficiently large, will generally succeed. 
The directors will be besieged by the clergymen and deacons of their 
■churches, by letters from the governor and members of Congress, by 
•editors of newspapers and business patrons, by state, central and 
■county committees, by members of the legislature, by presidents, 
secretaries, and members of ward dubs, by assessors, tax collectors, 
county clerks, and supervisors, by firemen, policemen, and street con- 
tractors, by capitalists, bankers, and judges, and last, but not least 
the wife will demand, as a reward for the sacrifices she is compelled 
to make for the public good, by being deprived of the society of her 
spouse, that Miss be appointed teacher. 
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^‘Resistance is useless. The directors must sdold, the interests of 
the schools must be neglected, and the children must suffer, to provide 
a living for some unfortunate and perhaps incompetent person.”®^ 

A Grand Jury pointed out that “the custom [which] has 
grown up, of allowing each director to name a proportion 
of the new teachers, is a vicious one, based on the demor- 
alizing principle that such positions are patronage to be dis- 
tributed. It is a wonder that there are so many competent 
teachers in the school department when we consider that 
influence or favoritism, and not superior merit, has gained 
so many their places. The present method of appointment 
is vicious also from the temptation that it offers for the ab- 
solute sale of positions — o, temptation that, it is feared, is 
not always resisted."’®^ Swett says that the “patronage of 
appointing teachers had been mathematically divided among 
the board members, each director in alphabetical order being 
allowed to appoint a teacher when his turn came around. 
The worst of such a plan was that the members themselves 
were not free agents in making appointments, but were com- 
pelled to yield to the demand of partisan ‘bosses' or polit- 
ical leaders, or ward politicians. ... At another period . . . 
there were several political ‘school brokers,' who engaged 
to secure appointments for the sum of $300 each. The 
school brokers pocketed the money and secured appoint- 
ments by political or personal pull.'"^® 

The Cleveland board of education very early gave the 
superintendent rather large power in the appointment of 
teachers. If a principal was needed, a motion was made 
that the superintendent appoint one, and report his action 
to the board. The appointment of teachers was a weighty 
responsibility, for nearly “50 per cent of the female teach- 
ers” were new each year. Later the superintendent rec- 
ommended and the board elected, the superintendent's re- 
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sponsibility ending after he had pointed out the facts of the 
case as he knew them.'^^ Favoritism crept into appoint- 
ments more and more until the reorganization in 1892, 
when appointments of teachers became a responsibility of 
the superintendent. After two years under this system, 
Draper reported that “improper influence has been com- 
pletely eliminated from the appointment of teachers. The 
principles which should guide theappointingpower have been 
publicly declared and invariably observed. Promotions and 
assignments have been put wholly upon the basis of merit 
and adaptation; and continuance has been dependent on 
competency .’”^2 jn 1900 the school director stated that he 
and the superintendent “were both subjected to the most 
humiliating proposals. We were cajoled with promised sup- 
port and threatened loss of position and in some instances 
with personal violence. Every artifice and stratagem ima- 
ginable was employed by designing and unscrupulous people. 

. . . All efforts of this character, however, were steadily and 
persistently resisted, were gradually diminished,”'^® and 
finally all improper influence was eliminated. 

When the proposal to lower salaries was before the school 
committee of Springfield, the superintendent opposed it on 
the ground that there was not an abundance of good teach- 
ers. He stated that, having “traveled over the greater part, 
of New England and occasionally into New York State to 
find them,”'^< he was in a position to know. By custom the 
superintendent of Springfield practically handled all ap- 
pointments after 1865. 

In Cincinnati, in 1887, the superintendent was given the 
power to nominate all teachers, appointments then being 
made by the board. Previously appointments were made by 
the local trustees.'^® During the first years of the superin- 
tendency in Salt Lake City, personal favoritism and polit- 
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ical considerations did not dictate appointments, but by 18- 
97 pressure was growing and the president of the board 
feared prevalence of the system which existed in San Fran- 
cisco.'^® Tousley, in Minneapolis, early secured the right of 
nominating all teachers. In Seattle, while the rules ex- 
pressly declared that teachers were to be recommended by 
the superintendent. Superintendent Kennedy reported, in 
1890, that “when the matter of reappointing the present 
corps of teacher^ came before the board, my opinion was not 
even asked. . . . They were elected in a lump, by schools 1”'^'^ 
In Milwaukee, after years of actual appointment by the 
commissioners of the wards, through a committee on teach- 
ers, a new statute, in 1898, gave the superintendent the 
nominating power. The president of the board, urging the 
members to confine their activities to the “Scriptural yea 
and nay” and the intent of the statute, stated that “a man- 
ifest peril would come from desire of individual directors 
for power and patronage. . . . The whole theory of our 
statute is that the board acts as a body and that a director 
acts only by his voice and vote on the floor. It is the anti- 
podes of the old plan where the executive commissioner was, 
or might be, the king of his ward. 

“And just as surely as ‘the ox knoweth its master’s crib’ 
the teacher who is appointed and held in place! by a director 
feels that he owes his allegiance to him primarily; and a 
properly working part of the system will depend upon the 
character of the director and his relation to the superin- 
tendent’s department ; and on the question how this director 
desires to extend or make felt his power.’”^* 

The superintendent of Buffalo examined and appointed 
teachers before 1892, when an examining board was ap- 
pointed. Previous to that time superintendents complained 
of the great amount of time necessary to explain to people 
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why they were not appointed. One superintendent fa- 
vored appointments by a committee of the board or else ap- 
pointing only graduates of the central school.'^® Appoint- 
ments took little time after the creation of the examining 
board, for the superintendents felt compelled to appoint ap- 
plicants in the order in which they were ranked in the eli- 
gible list unless a good reason could be given for doing 
otherwise. St. Louis, in 1897, gave its superintendent the 
power to nominate teachers. Previously this was done by 
a committee on teachers, advised by the superintendent. At 
almost the dose of the century the superintendent of New 
Haven was given large powers in making appointments by 
a new charter, under which the superintendent appointed, 
assigned, and reassigned any teachers or principals in the 
schools at will, reporting at each meeting all actions taken 
since the previous meeting. His action stood unless rejected 
by a vote of five members of a board of seven at the meeting 
at which the report was made.*® 

In Brooklyn, in compliance with the laws of 1859, appli- 
cants for positions appeared before the teachers’ committee, 
or the district committee of the school where a vacancy ex- 
isted, and were referred to the city superintendent for ex- 
amination. The Newark board of education conferred with 
the commissioners of the respective wards and obtained 
their consent to appointments and transfers of teachers in 
the commissioners’ particular school.®^ 

Rochester had an interesting practice of making appoint- 
ments for the calendar year, so that teachers began their la- 
bors in January, thus disrupting the work of the schools.®® 
How thoughtlessly many things were done is revealed by a 
resolution passed in New Orleans: “that it is inexpedient 
to require the pupils in our public schools to devote half of 
the school hours to the study of any one branch of education 

79 Buffalo, Animal Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 61, 1863. 

SO New Haven, Annual Report^ Board of Education, pp. 105-106, 
1898. 

81 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 43, 1863. 

82 Rochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 27, 1863. 
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and that the superintendent be directed so to assign the 
teachers that each branch may have its requisite number of 
professors and no more.’'®^ 

When teachers had been appointed and assigned, boards 
of education generally left the work of supervision to the 
superintendent. This was a very difficult task, not only be- 
cause of the poor training of many teachers, but perhaps 
even more so because of the systems of appointment which 
have been discussed. For instance, if rules existed similar 
to the rules governing the superintendent in Memphis, they 
must have made the superintendent’s position a difficult one 
in many cities. In Memphis it was ordained that the super- 
intendent, “having full power to report teachers for mis- 
conduct or inefficiency, shall be held responsible for the suc- 
cessful progress of the schools.” With authority only to 
report teachers, the responsibility may have been unen- 
viable.®* Consider also the difficulties of the superintendent 
in Seattle when principals desirous of leaving the city and 
their schools for a period of time obtained permission from 
the directors, the superintendent knowing nothing of the 
procedure until he discovered principals on leave of ab- 
sence.®® 

In the face of problems of these types the work of super- 
vision was handled in various ways. In some cities a special 
supervisor was employed for each subject, especially new 
subjects, such as music, art, et cetera. In other cases, one 
of the assistant superintendents would handle the lower 
grades and another the upper grades. There was also the 
development of the supervising principalship. Some super- 
intendents extended large powers to the principals®* and 

83 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Boa/rd of Education, 

September 16, 1852. 

84 Memphis, Mivjiites, Board of Mayor and Aldermen, July 15, 1848e 

85 Seattle, Minutes, Board of Directors, February 21, 1890. 

86 Cincinnati, Boston, Chicago, and Cleveland were leaders in this 

movement. See Cleveland, Annual Report^ Board of Education, 
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the same wholesome development followed as came about 
when boards of education extended similar powers to the 
superintendent. There were all types of combinations of 
these plans in the various cities. 

In every city studied considerable evidence of the em- 
ployment of supervisory techniques was found. The most 
used techniques were classroom observation and teachers’ 
meetings or institutes. These two techniques were found 
in practically every city from the time of the establishment 
of the superintendency, and even previously in some of 
them. 

Classroom observation goes back to the time when all the 
townsmen of a New England town observed the teacher. The 
type of observation varied from that of superintendent, who 
was a mere inspector, and “flitted” from one room to an- 
other without remaining sufficiently long to accomplish any- 
thing, to the superintendent who truly served as a guide 
and considered the problems of the teacher his problems 
and her failures his failures. Many superintendents had as 
many as eight hundred teachers to supervise and conse- 
quently their work in supervision had little effect. Although 
a valuable part of the superintendent’s service, classroom 
observation was also a most difficult and delicate task. There 
was always the danger, under thorough supervisors, of the 
teachers’ becoming mere operatives. There was the danger 
of the superintendent’s being regarded, not as a friend and 
advisor, but rather as looking to an “increased effort on the 
part of the teachers by a liberal application of the whip.”®’' 


pp. 11-12, 1868; pp. 71-72, 1870; pp. 32-34, 1893; New Haven, 
Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 39, 1877 ; Milwaukee, Am- 
Tuual Report, Board of Education, p. 24, 1871; pp. 7-8, 1892; pp. 
66-68, 1893; p. 12, 1894; St. Louis, Anruml Report, Board of E<tio- 
cation, p. 188, 1871; San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintend^ 
ent of Schools, p. 76, 1870; p. 60, 1876; Providence, Report, 
School Committee, pp. 7-8, 13-15, 1887; p. 148, 1899-1900. 

■87 New York, School Journal and Educational News, Vol. 6, p. 16, 
August 15, 1874. 
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There was the danger that “teachers become drillmasters, 
giving special attention to such movements as are most 
pleasing to their general.”®® 

Of great importance is the fact that such a large percent- 
age of superintendents were very largely supervisors, de- 
voting practically no time to the determination of the larger 
policies. Even when the principals became “local superin- 
tendents,” not having the sole instruction of any division 
or class but advising and directing the teachers, checking 
records of the teachers, and testing the progress of the 
classes, the superintendent remained a supervisor in a more 
general sense. The teachers very generally welcomed him 
and expressed a willingness to cooperate. If teachers failed 
to cooperate in numerous instances the superintendent could 
only make a report to the board of education, by which it 
was referred to the local or visiting committee of the school 
in question. Thus, in New Orleans, the superintendent re- 
ported lack of devotion on the part of the teachers and 
rooms so noisy, disorderly, and with such rough behavior 
as to cause the parents to withdraw their children. The 
board recommended the subject with “much earnestness 
and force to the visiting committee of that school.”®® 

The importance attached to mere visitation can be re- 
alized by a recall of the frequent insertions in the aimual re- 
port of the superintendent of the number of visits made to 
the various schools, accompanied by a brief explanation to 
the effect that visits varied in length from a few minutes 
to an hour, depending upon the demands of the situation. In 
New York State the state superintendent reported that “the 
schools of the state were visited during the year 1864 by 
the several town and city superintendents 22,082 times.”®® 
This was held to be an improvement over the last year, but 
not up to the average of two visits per annum to each school 

88 Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 108-109, 1870. 

89 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education. 

February S, 1844. 

90 New York, Annual Report, State Superintendent of Public Inetruo- 

tum, p. 8, January 28, 1856. 
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which was the minimum enjoined by law. A required num- 
ber of visits by the superintendent was a practice which 
was the direct outgrowth of a similar requirement of visit- 
ing committees. Such requirements were found particu- 
larly in New England, although they existed also in cities 
in other parts of the country.®^ A more common provision 
in other sections was that the superintendent should visit 
each school as often as his other duties would permit.^^ 'phig 
came to be the general or usual provision before the end of 
the nineteenth century. Occasionally board members were 
urged to visit schools, and local committeemen did so fre- 
quently in making the appointments of teachers, et cetera, 
but in most instances there was little account taken and no 
requirements concerning such visitation after the superin- 
tendency was established.^^ interesting exception oc- 
curred in Washington, where each director, as well as the 
superintendent, was required to report the number of visits 


SI Provisions concerning: number of visits to each school such as): ‘‘at 
least twice a week,” Louisville, Minutes, Boa/rd of Mayor and 
Counc%lmen, July 24, 1837; “once a week,” New Orleans, Munici- 
pality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, May 5, 1843 ; May 31, 
1852; “twice in each month,” Newark, Minutes, Board of Eduoa^ 
tion, January 26, 1855; Jersey City, Annuul Report, Board of Edu- 
tion, pp. 41-43, 1869; “at least once in each month,” Indianapolis, 
Minutes, Board of Trustees, March 2, 1855; Richmond, Annual: 
Report, Board of Education, pp. 314-315, 1874-1875; Memphis, 
Annual Report, Board of School Visitors, pp. 39-41, 1875-1876. 

92 For example, see Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, July 
7, 1868; Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp 70-71, 
1860; New Orleans, Municipali-ty No. 1, Minutes, Board of Edu-- 
cation, September 25, 1847; Pittsburgh, Rules and Regulations 
Adopted bj/ Convention of Schoofi Directors, pp, 41-43, 1868; San 
Francisco, Board of, Education, Manual, pp. 19-21, 1868; Newark,, 
Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 42-43, 1857; Cincinnati, 
Annual Report, Board of Trustees and Visitors, pp. 84-85, 1854; 
Memphis, Minutes, Board of Mayor and Aldermen, July 15, 1848; 
District of Columbia, Compilation of Loajos Affecting the Public 
Schools, p. 6, 1804-1929; Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of 
Education, Appendix, pp. 37-38, 1884-1885; Detroit, AnnuM Re- 
port, Board of Education, Api>endix, pp. 9-12, 1869; Milwaukee, 
Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, Anpendix n. 9, 1872. 

98 An exception existed in Massachusetts where, in 1872, the commit* 
tee on visitation of school committees was still required to visit 
each school at least once in four weeks. See Worcester, Reportr 
School Committee, p. 6, 1872. 
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made during the year. Some of the trustees made more 
visits than the superintendent, while others made very few. 
The range of visits for the year 1876-1876 was from one 
visit made by Trustee Randolph to 2,340 visits made by 
Trustee Johnson. During the same period the superinten- 
dent made 1,232 visits.®* For a number of years these data 
were presented annually. 

The superintendent was also an oflScer of inspection. As 
a matter of fact, many of the visits recorded were inspec- 
iional rather than intended to aid in the type of instruction 
afforded. Teachers had to be checked occasionally on ac- 
count of lack of punctuality, for pupils remarked “that they 
•did not think the teachers should be so exact with their 
pupils when they themselves were frequently late.”®® Cor- 
poral punishment was another problem on which the super- 
intendent had to work in order to reduce it as much as pos- 
sible. Rules were interpreted differently. In New Haven a 
rule of the board of education provided that “in case of a 
violent storm the session may be prolonged to one o’clock” 
and no afternoon session held. The principal of one school 
Tiad seven single sessions on account of violent storms while 
another principal had nineteen.®® 

Greenwood, of Kansas City, rated his teachers periodi 
cally on a score card which included order, management, 
discipline, teaching power, voice, energy and vigilance, 
attention of pupils, recitation, neatness and cleanliness of 
room, ventilation, and improvement.®'^ He always filled out 
these cards in duplicate, one of which he left with the 
teacher, so that she was not in doubt in regard to her stand- 
ing and knew where improvement was most needed, while 
the other was preserved in the office. 

In New Haven, Wilmington, and probably some other 
cities, the teachers were afforded “the opportunity of 

w Washington, Animal Report, Board of Trustees, p. 177, 1876-1876. 

95 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 39-40, 1863. 

96 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 43, 1871. 

■97 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 18, 1877-1878. 
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observing each others’ methods of instruction and govern- 
ment,”®* under the guidance of the superintendent. This was 
found to be a very worth-while procedure in New Haven, 
especially with the teachers who had been employed in the 
system for a considerable number of years.*® Visits were 
generally made following an observation of a recitation by 
the superintendent, and consequently under his direction. 

Teachers’ meetings and institutes were the other com- 
monly used means of supervision. They were established 
in a number of cities by order of the board, and, before the 
superintendency was established, were under the direction 
of the board or some outside educator.^*® 

They included meetings of all the teachers of the city, 
at which rules of the city schools were discussed; general 
meetings of all the teachers to hear outside lecturers; 
special grade meetings; and special subject meetings. At 
times they took the nature of regular course instruction; 
again they were based on the problems of the teachers or 
the results of the superintendent’s observation. At some of 
the meetings there was a discussion of the teachers’ read- 
ing and emphasis was placed upon the use of the teachers’ 
library which had been developed in a number of cities in 
connection with the superintendent’s oiBce, while at other 
times the teachers participated only to a limited extent. In 
most cities attendance at the meetings was compulsory and 
all absentees were reported to the board of education. The 
meetings were generally held on Saturday or after school, 
monthly or semimonthly. When the city became large the 
principals were frequently in charge of such meetings, or 
the supervisors and the superintendent regularly held meet- 
ings with the principals and supervisors. In general the 
arrangement of the meetings was a duty of the superin- 
tendent, required by the rules of the board. An exception 
■or an addition to this was found in Louisville, where the 

Wilmington, Minutes, Board of Education, November 24, 1873. 

99 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 29-30, 1889. 

100 For example, see Washington, Annual Report, Board of Trustees, 

p. 17, 1865; Andreas, A. T., History of Chicago, Vol. 3, p. 160. 
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trustees of any ward had the power to convene their 
teachers whenever they considered it desirable, to increase 
the efficiency of the schools.^®^ 

In Wilnaington subject matter examinations were given 
to applicants for teaching positions. Those making a high 
enough mark were given the highest-grade certificate, while 
others were given certificates of various degrees of pro- 
ficiency, which provided that the teachers had to give addi- 
tional study to the subjects and take examinations each 
year until a sufiiciently high grade was made.^®* In the 
Saturday teachers’ sessions they were offered the oppor- 
tunity to pursue the subjects in which their marks were 
poorest until they made grades sufficiently high to warrant 
the highest grade of certificate. This was an interesting 
recognition of poorly trained teachers and an effort on the 
part of the superintendent to increase the efficiency of his 
teaching force. In Newport, Rhode Island, while certifi- 
cates were not issued, there were different passing marks 
on an examination which qualified for teaching in different 
grades of the schools. All candidates took the same exami- 
nation and the “per cents qualifying as teachers for the 
Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar grades were respec- 
tively 60,75, and 85.”^®* The Primary teacher who made 
below 86 had to repeat the examination and make 85 or more 
before she was eligible for appointment in the grammar 
schools. No experience was necessary for appointment to 
the grammar grades, but frequently teachers were moved 
up from the lower grades. 

In writing of the very undesirable conditions in San 
Francisco with regard to appointment the superintendent 
reported that “the same means which are used to elect 
teachers are employed to prevent an incompetent teacher 
from being discharged.”!®^ The superintendent of Memphis 

101 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 6, 1868. 

102 Wilmington, Annual Report, Boasrd of Education, p. 37, 1872-1873. 

103 Newport, R. I., Report, School Committee, pp. 40-41, 1872-1873. 
10^ San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, nn. 

422-423, 1880. ^ 
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stated that when he reported that “such and such school” 
did not suit him, “electioneering for the poor, worthy 
teacher is commenced by her friends, both in and out of 
the board, and again she is put in charge of the fifty youths 
to lead them through another meaningless and aimless 
year.”^®® 

In general it can be said that the superintendent who had 
considerable power in making appointments had similar 
power in dismissing incompetents. Thus, in Cleveland, the 
superintendent was requested to look over the list and name 
any “whom it may be desirable to remove,” and the board" 
adopted his recommendation.^®® Such action could not be 
expected, however, in a city where appointments were made 
by the local committee. In most cases it was the duty of 
the superintendent to report incompetency to the board and 
the board referred it to the local committee, if such existed,, 
which proceeded as it wished. In Baltimore the superin- 
tendent referred neglect of duty and inefficiency to the local 
committee; if the latter failed to act he was expected tO' 
report it to the board of education.^®'' He did not report to 
the central board, however, for his position depended too 
much upon the support of the local committees. The superin- 
tendent of Buffalo reported, in 1870, that he lost no time* 
in dispensing with the services of those who in his judg- 
ment were unfit for the positions they held.^®® In New 
Orleans when the superintendent was instructed to report 
all incompetent teachers, he stated that his “opinion of the' 
applicants who were appointed in July” without his approval 
had not changed in the slightest degree as a result of what 
had transpired since then. After much discussion the board 
discharged the persons who had been appointed without the' 


105 Memphis, Annual Report, Board of Visitors, p. 31, 18G6-1867. 

100 Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, April 7, 1859, 

107 Baltimore, Mwufes, Board of Commissioners of P%iblic Schools, 

October 4, 1898. 

108 BnifalOj Annual Report, Superintendent of Education, pp. 17-18, 
1870. 
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approval of the superintendent.^®® Gove, in Denver, and 
Greenwood, in Kansas City, could make recommendations 
and expect the support of the board. 

In the majority of the cases, however, dismissals were 
not made so easily. In New Haven, in 1893, the superin- 
tendent stated that “the most serious matter in connection 
with maintaining the efficiency of a teaching corps is the 
extreme difficulty in getting rid of the indifferent and in- 
competent teachers.”!!® The next year the superintendent 
spoke of the sustaining of his recommendation in this regard 
by the board as “an innovation.”!!! When Superintendent 
Search, of Holyoke, Massachusetts, failed to nominate 
several teachers for reappointment, for reasons which would 
not stand the light of public discussion, many misrepresen- 
tations were made of him and he believed in vain “that the 
people would have good enough sense to rely on the man to 
whom they had entrusted the care of the school.”!!^ The 
superintendent of Brooklyn, who failed to act with firmness 
in regard to dismissals, lost his position as a consequence. 
“Aliquis,” in urging that the superintendent be given an- 
other trial, explained the difficulties of the superintendency 
in the following manner: 

“It is to be admitted that a number of incompetent teachers 
‘Occupy places for which they are unfit, inasmuch as they lack the 
zeal, temper, et cetera, which a teacher ought to possess. Had Mr. 
Geddings gone on as he began and cleared the schools of these, he 
would have been sustained by an overwhelming majority, but fearing 
that he could not stem the torrent he tried to turn it into another 
channel, and hence his error. Those with a due knowledge of their 
own incompetency now turn against him, and he, finding that the 
principals complain of their subordinates, is placed in a false position 
between two fires — ^the incompetents, more numerous but lacking 
moral or intellectual force, and the heads of the various departments. 


109 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, 
November 28, 1853. 

110 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 30-31, 1893. 

111 Ibid,, p. 63, 1894. 

*112 EducatwTuil Review, Vol. 17, pp. 99-101, January, 1899. 
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strong, in right, who . . . battle against either party or both umted,”ii^ 
Even so estimable an educator as E. E. White, when given 
large powers as superintendent of Cincinnati, made very 
few dismissals compared to the number warranted because 
he felt the risk too great of his being misunderstood and his. 
action questioned. He was “obliged to accept the situation 
and do the best possible under the circumstances.”^!^ 

From the facts here presented it must not be inferred 
that teachers had life tenure. The local committees saw to 
it that such was not the case. All that has been attempted 
is to show the difficulties that confronted the superintendent 
in his efforts to obtain a group of teachers whom he deemed 
efficient. Too frequently his efforts were rather futile be- 
cause of the material presented to him to “work upon.” 

The securing of substitutes was very generally a duty of 
the superintendent. In some cities students in the training 
school were used as substitutes. It was not before the last 
two decades of the century that substitutes were regularly 
elected in any cities. Previous to that time students in the 
higher classes served until some one could be secured. In 
Detroit each principal secured his own substitutes, and at 
times six principals attempted to get the same substitute 
at the same time.!!® 

The telephone proved a most valuable instrument in 
getting substitutes to the schools needed. In New Haven 
by the time a messenger came from the principal to the 
superintendent, the superintendent sent a messenger to the 
training school, and the substitute reached the school, a 
large part of a half day was frequently gone. With the 
telephone, however, in “less than five minutes” the sub- 
stitute was on her way to the school.!!® The installation of 
telephones was recommended also in Detroit schools in 1895,, 
primarily to improve the “present promiscuous manner by 
which substitutes are obtained.” 

113 Brooklsni, Evening Star, January 22, 1866. 

114 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Trustees, June 3, 1889. 

115 Detroit, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, p. 20, 1896. 

116 New Haven, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, p, 33, 1878.. 
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The superintendent, when he was in charge of this 
service, reported at the regular meetings of the board all 
substitutes he had employed. When substitute teachers 
were regularly employed, the procedure in general was much 
like the appointment of teachers, except that it involved 
more cooperation of the local committees since the sub- 
stitutes generally served over a larger area than the district 
of the local committeeman. Cities without sectional boards 
early came to view substitute service as a place where the 
superintendent could study teachers and select the most 
able for regular service when vacancies occurred. 

The superintendent of schools in Hudson City, which is 
now a part of Jersey City, fixed the salaries of the 
teachers.^” The mayor and the common council established 
.and kept each school supplied with a “sufficient number of 
skillful and competent teachers and instructors.” Such con- 
trol over teachers’ salaries was not exercised in any other 
city studied. The superintendent at times was questioned 
as to whether or not he believed an application for an in- 
crease should be granted. His efforts were devoted chiefly, 
however, to securing the same salary for the same position 
throughout the city and thus removing favoritism and par- 
tiality to districts.^!* After this was achieved, the prepara- 
tion of more detailed and fairer salary schedules, taking 
into account years of service, training, position, et cetera, 
became his chief responsibility. It was also his problem in a 
great many cases to secure a salary schedule with suf- 
ficiently high levels to win the services of the desired type 
of person. 

In conclusion, it may be said that in no aspect of the edu- 
cational service was the superintendent granted more power 
than in the training of the teachers in service. In a con- 

117 Hudson City, New Jersey, Charter, Laws, Ordinances, p. 41, 1855- 
1867. Note: Above provision was contained in charter passed by 
legislature April 11, 1856, and amended February 29, 1860. 
Hudson City became a part of Jersey City in 1870. 

118 See, for example, Buffalo, AnnvaX Report, Superintendent of 
Schools, p. 16, 1863. 
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siderable number of instances the superintendent came 
dangerously near becoming only a supervisor. The degree 
to which the superintendent controlled appointment and 
dismissal varied widely, depending upon the type of board 
of education and the superintendent in of&ce. Very many 
members of the board of education who were trying to be 
liberal and wished! to pay due respect to the superintendent 
probably felt as the president of the Milwaukee board did 
when he wrote concerning the recommendations of the 
superintendent: “It cannot be assumed that such recom- 
mendations should be conclusive — The committee entrusted 
with the selection of teachers ... is not a mere figure- 
head. ... No matter how honorable and energetic that 
ofioicial may be, it cannot be expected that he should follow 
personally the work of 900 teachers employed in the schools 
and judge accurately their individual merit. 


119 Milwaukee, Anntual Report, Board of School Commissioners, pp. 
26 - 27 ,' 1902 . 
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CHAPTER X 

THE SUPERINTENDENT’S RELATION TO PUPILS 
“The characteristic in the plan of organization which was the 
first to arrest my attention . . . was the extent to which ever 3 ^hing 
was done in the central office. All authority was exercised there; none 
was delegated. The principals were such only in name. . . . All details, 
no matter how remote were managed directly from the office. For 
instance, children were promoted from grade to grade on the direc- 
tion of the superintendent, and he was besieged by disappointed 
parents to relieve them from the results of the failure of their 
children to sustain themselves in the schools. ... If a child was mis- 
chievous or disobedient he was sent down to the office for discipline. 
As a result the superintendent’s office seemed clogged with mere 
details of small consequence which could be determined in the several 
buildings more justly and expeditiously and with less annoyance to 
persons concerned and less friction to the school system.”^ 

This excerpt from the report of Superintendent Draper 
would apply to many cities other than Cleveland durinjg 
some part of the nineteenth century. The revelations in 
such a statement suggested the need for examining the 
relationship of the superintendent to the pupils. The 
criticism did not apply to all phases of child accounting. 
One phase to which it did not apply in great measure was 
the school census. 

The superintendent in Buffalo, in 1843, caused the census 
to be taken and stated that the ^‘surprising accumulation of 
youth cannot fail to airest the attention of the council.’’^ 
The same year the board of education in New Orleans, 
Municipality No. 2, required the superintendent to register 
alphabetically the names of all children in the public schools 
or “such as may be hereafter admitted.”® Age, residence, 
and name of parents or guardian were also to be recorded. 
Brooklyn early required the taking of the census twice a 
year — one time of children between the ages of five and 
sixteen, to regulate the amount of city taxation; and the 


1 Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 32-33, 1893. 

2 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 9, 1843. 

2 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education. 
February 4, 1843. 
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other time of children between the ages of four and twenty- 
one, to determine the apportionment of school funds by the 
state.^ New York, in 1854, requested the superintendent, if 
he deemed the taking of the census expedient, “to report 
a plan by which the same can be accomplished.”® Memphis, 
in 1867, authorized the superintendent to “employ a num- 
ber of teachers to take the scholastic census,”® while Kansas 
City, a few years later, required the superintendent to make 
the enumeration.'^ In Savannah, in 1866, the superintendent 
was authorized to use the United States census for 1860 
as a basis until an up-to-date school census should be made.® 
The superintendent of St. Louis, in 1870, prepared school 
population maps, in order that he might inform the board 
of education of the number of additional seats required for 
the ensuing year and the localities in which they were 
needed.® Census-taking was repeatedly urged by the super- 
intendent in Baltimore in the decade from 1870 to 1880 to 
enable intelligent action.^® 

The superintendent was not always in charge of the 
census. For example, in Jersey City it was taken under the 
direction of the county superintendent of schools, who did 
not reside in the city and did nothing by way of adequate 
supervision; as a result, the census was very unreliable. 
Census takers were appointed, set to work, and next heard 
of when they presented their vouchers for payment. In 
Newark^® and in Boston^® the census was taken by the 
assessors. The assessors in Boston placed the work in the 
hands of the superintendent, who selected the enumerators 
and closely supervised the work, sometimes checking on 

^ Brooklyn*^ Annmi Report^ Superintendent of SchoolSf p. 14, 1852. 
6 New York, Minutes, Board of Education, October 18, 1864. 

6 Memphis,. Boa/rd of Education^ July 1, 1867. 

7 Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Edtication^ April 4, 1872. 

8 Savannah, Minutes^ Board of Education, June 19, 1866. 

8 St. Louis^ Annual Report, Board of Directors, p, 14, 1870. 

10 For example, see Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Contmis^ 

sioners of Public Schools, p. 18, 1872. 

11 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 21-22, 1890. 

12 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 136, 1874. 

18 Boston, Report, School Committee, pp. 103-105, 1872. 
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eiRciency by recanvassing a section of the city in person.^* 
How little census-taking had been accepted in some cities 
by the end of the century is illustrated by the situation in 
Philadelphia, where, when estimates were made of the num- 
ber of children not in the schools on account of lack of room, 
the superintendent requested a statement from the prin- 
cipals of the number of applicants they had turned away 
and found satisfaction in the fact that this number was 
only a few hundred. As late as 1896, in order to aid the 
board in carrying out the provisions of the compulsory edu- 
cation act, the principals were requested to submit a state- 
ment of the number of children in their schools and, of 
these, the number who were below eight and over thirteen 
years of age.^® Why take a census when not all whO’ applied 
could be admitted? 

Akin to the census problem was that of truancy and com- 
pulsory education. These were not regarded as problems in 
cities such as NewHaven^® (1865), Newark (1861), and Port- 
land (1878), where children were dropped from the roll after 
an absence of a certain number of days. Portland dropped 
them from the roll after three days’ absence, i’’ while Newark 
permitted twelve.^® After being dropped, they had to await 
their turn to be readmitted or, if seats were available, they 
could be readmitted if the parents pledged cooperation in 
securing the punctual and regular attendance of the 
children. Too few accommodations led at times to interest- 
ing legal enactments, such as the compulsory education law 
of New Jersey, which was not "operative in those dis- 
tricts of the state where there were not sufficient accom- 
modations to seat the children compelled to attend school 
under its provisions.” In Jersey City the superintendent 

Ibid. 

1® PhUaddphia, Journal of Proeeedmge, Board of Public Education, 
July 1^, 1896. See also Philadelphia, Annual Report, Superm- 
tendent of Schools, p, 8, 1892. 

16 New HaTcn, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 86, 1865. 

11 Portland, Minutes, Executive Committee, October 7, 1878. 

18 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 14, 1861. 
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held that this provision freed them from all penalties and 
obligations of the law.^® 

The superintendent of schools in Boston, from the time- 
of the establishment of the office in 1851, was required to 
make investigation as to the number and condition of the 
children in the city not receiving the benefits offered by the 
public schools. From 1852 to 1873 truant oflicers were 
responsible, not to the superintendent, but to the mayor and 
aldermen. They were appointed by the mayor, subject to 
the approval of the aldermen, and their reports were made 
to the mayor. Voluntarily, however, the officers submitted a 
copy of the report to the superintendent and also met with 
him monthly for consultation.®® In order to check up on the 
efliciency of the officers, the superintendent spent a number 
of days on “perambulatory expeditions,” during which most 
sections of the city were visited and “everyone [of school 
age] found was stopped and his case inquired into.”®^ The 
superintendent reported finding very few who did not have 
a good reason for being out of school. In 1873, by act of 
the legislature, the school committee was given authority 
to elect as many truant officers as necessary and to super- 
vise their work. 

New Haven, in the school year 1870-1871, established a 
school for insubordinates and truants. Then, in 1871, the 
“army of boys who found a pleasant excitement during 
school hours in watching the arrival and departure of trains, 
of fishing from the wharves and docks, of playing ball in the 
outskirts of the city, of hanging around stables, of perching 
on fences near the schoolhouses, found their liberty seriously 
abridged by inquisitive policemen.”®® For a second offense the 
superintendent transferred pupils to the truant school, after 
which they could not enter another school until such trans- 
fer was recommended by the teacher in the truant school 


19 Jersey City, Anniml Report, Board of EdueaMon, p. 101, 1876. 

20 Boston, Report, School Committee, p. 229, 1871. 

21 Ibid., pp. 113-114, 1872. 

22 New Haven, Awmal Report, Board of Edaeation, p. 62, 1880. 
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and approved by the superintendent.®® Even with this 
development and three months of compulsory school attend- 
ance, the superintendent reported, in 1873, that forty-one 
out of every hundred children were daily outside the 
school.®^ Many of the absentees were believed to be in the 
employ of shop and store owners who paid no attention to 
the compulsory attendance regulations.®® An interesting 
interference with the action of the superintendent occurred 
in 1887, when some members of the board of education felt 
that he had sent too many children to the truant school 
where they were kept too long. The board ordered all boys 
in one of the schools for confirmed truants and incorrigibles 
"sent back to the subdistrict to which they respectively bfe- 
long, until further orders from the board.”®® Since no action 
was taken concerning the responsibilities of the superin- 
tendent, he continued sending the boys, when he deemed it 
necessary, to other schools of the same type. 

The superintendent in Providence, in 1863, asked the 
teachers to report each case of truancy to him in order that 
a record might be kept and the aid of parents and friends 
sought.®® The school committee, a year later, appealed to 
the council for an ordinance to check truancy, but without 
success. Finally, in 1883, the state enacted a truancy law 
of a type which the city superintendent had advocated for 
more than twenty-five years. In Springfield the city council 
acted, in 1866, following several years of urging by the 
superintendent. In 1869 the superintendent reported the 
establishment of a continuation school for children who 
worked in the mills for their own support. The school was 
established in cooperation with the Indian Orchard Mills 
Company, which sent thirty children from “their mins into’ 


M Ibid^ pp. 126-127, 1878. 

24 IMd^ p. 29, 1873. 

» Ibid. 

26 Ibid., pp. 26-27, 1887. 

27 Island, Report, Commisaioner of Education, Appendix, p. 22,. 
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school three hours a day and still . . . [paid] them for full 
time.”2® 

New York and Brooklyn both had officers independent of 
the superintendent to carry out the provisions of the com- 
pulsory attendance law. In Brooklyn the superintendent of 
attendance was responsible only to the committee ou 
attendance. In 1887 the office of superintendent of attend- 
ance was abolished and the superintendent of schools was 
ordered to organize and manage this work.®® He then had 
a corps of truancy agents, as had also the superintendent in 
New York after he was made responsible for this work. 
Newark had truant officers and policemen engaged in the 
work but the superintendent still reported a considerable 
number of children in the streets.®® The superintendent in 
San Francisco early had the duty of “reclaiming truants, 
and hunting up nonattendants,” but found it “physically 
impossible” to perform the duty unassisted without neg- 
lecting some other of his numerous duties.®^ In Minneapolis 
the superintendent supplied blanks for the teachers to 
notify parents of the absence of their children. The first 
and second notice was sent by a pupil but the third was 
rorved by the teacher personally.®® In the case of most of 
the more recently established cities the enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance legislation was early recognized as a 
matter over which the superintendent should exercise 
control. 

Theoretically, following the taking of the census, one 
would expect the division of the city into districts or sec- 
tions and the assignment of the children to a school. 
Assignment occurred in many cities years before the census 
was taken. It was frequently determined by district boun- 
daries, which were remnants of the old district system of 


28 Springfield, Report, School Committee, p. 22, 1869. 

29 Brooldyn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 68, 1887. 
80 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Eduocetion, p. 29, 1887. 

*1 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 15, 
1858. 

•22 Minneapolis, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 110, 1878. 
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administration and were in no way related to the school 
population, although they had been in their early history. 
The inefficiency which resulted where outworn district lines 
remained has been considered in the case of Pittsburgh.®* 
It is the purpose here to present evidence of the superin- 
tendent’s participation in dividing the city into districts 
and assigning children to schools. 

In Buffalo the superintendent had as one of his first duties 
the discovery of the district boundaries as they then existed. 
He took a map and drew in lines as fast as he could locate 
them. His study revealed that “a portion of the city was 
in no district at all, and several lines overlapped each other, 
making inextricable confusion in boundary lines and ques- 
tions of jurisdiction.”®^ While the law made the “several 
schools free only to residents of the districts,”®® it was the 
custom in Buffalo to allow parents their preferences if they 
did not interfere materially with the rights of the residents 
of any district. The schools were all free and the teachers 
were paid from a general fund so that, except for buildings, 
it mattered little. To avoid misunderstanding, teachers were 
required to refuse) admission to pupils from foreign districts 
unless the pupils presented written permission from the 
superintendent, which was granted only upon the written 
request of the parents. In Jersey City no boundaries existed, 
the “pupils being allowed to attend school where they please 
even at long distances from home.”** 

In Kansas City, in 1869, the superintendent was directed 
to modify the limits of the subdistricts in order to equalize, 
as nearly as possible, the distribution of the children 
among the teachers.®'^ In Atlanta, in 1884, when the grades 
to which the children belonged were full, the superintendent 


** Ante, p. 152. 

8^ Steele, 0. G., “History of BoflEialo Public Schools.” Buffalo, 
Annwil Report, Superintendent of Schools, pn. 76-79, 1862. 

8® Buffalo, Aimwil Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 6, 1844. 
to Jersey City, Annual Report, Bocurd of Education, p. 89, 1887. 

®’ Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, October 26, 1869. 
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was given power to send the children anywhere in the city.*® 
In 1893 the superintendent was permitted to grant tickets 
to children living in one district to go to school in some 
other, provided that he reported to the board all transfers 
and the reasons therefor. In 1896 the president of the board 
shared this responsibility with the superintendent. The 
Los Angeles board of education, in 1876, gave to the super- 
intendent the power to “direct which schools the pupils 
should attend.”*® New Haven children might attend a school 
out of their district with special permission of the com- 
mittee on schools, the secretary, or the superintendent.^® 
The superintendent of Chicago granted permits to children 
resident in one district to attend school in another, if there 
were “good reasons for the change,” under rules adopted by 
the Chicago board of education in 1860.*^^ In Cincinnati it 
was a duty of the superintendent to see “that transfers 
are made from one section to another when necessary, with 
the consent of the local trustees.”^* The last phrase was 
not included in the regulation as originally proposed, but 
was added before passage of the regulation was secured. 
The superintendent of schools of Philadelphia, in 1885, 
reported overcrowded divisions to the committee on gram- 
mar, secondary, and primary schools, which could, if it 
deemed it desirable, authorize the superintendent to make 
a division of the pupils.^* Some cities which early dispensed 
with the district system of school administration gave the 
superintendent far greater power in the matters of section- 
ing the city and of assigning pupils than the situations in 
the cities here considered would seem to indicate. These 
cities in general represent the retarded, rather than the 
advanced, developments. 


ss Atlanta, Minutes, Board of Education, August 28, 1884. 

89 Los Angeles, Minutes, Board of Education, February 11, 1876. 

40 New Haven, Report, School Committee, p. 26, 1873. 

41 Chioagoj Anmual Report, Board of Education, pp. 70-71, 1860. 

42 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Trustees and Visitors, April 24, I860.. 
48 Philadelphia, Journal of Proceedings, Board of Public Education, 

p. 103, 1885. 
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The matter of assignment or transfer of pupils occurred 
also in connection with the development of the high school 
in some cities. In Buffalo, in 1843, the superintendent urged 
that in “a central, airy section of the city there should be 
established a school for advanced scholars taken from the 
different sections.”** *** As a result of the superintendent’s 
opinion and an advancing public sentiment, the council, in 
1845, requested the superintendent to report the expense of 
such a project and the number attending the district schools 
who might more profitably attend the “central school,” if 
such should be established. In 1846 Superintendent Steele 
reported, and the council adopted, resolutions authorizing 
the superintendent to make necessary arrangements and 
providing that the superintendent, in connection with the 
school committee of the council, “appoint an examining 
committee, to be composed of one person from each ward, 
whose duty it shall be to select from the several district 
schools, out of the number of those who have attended at 
least three months within the year next preceding the time 
of making the selection, so many as they shall judge to be 
qualified for admission to the Third Department, giving 
each district its just proportion of scholars as far as prac- 
ticable.”*® This stirred to open hostility those who had 
secretly opposed the formation of this department and 
claimed that no transfer of scholars could be made from one 
district to another under the existing powers of the council. 
Both parties appealed to the state authority and the final 
decision was that the “city superintendent, acting as trustee, 
had the power to accomplish such transfer.”*® 

Other duties somewhat related to assignment were the 
collection, or supervision of the collection, of tuition fees 
from children residing outside the city limits;*'^ the grant- 

** Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 11, 1843. 

•<5 Btiffalo, Minutes, City Council, January 27, 1846. 

« Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Education, p. 75, 1873. 
« Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, May 2, 1859; Springfield, 

Report, School Committee, Appendix, n. p., 1892; Denver, Annual 

Report, Board of Education, p. 8, 1896. 
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ing, in connection with board members, of free tuition to 
meritorious but indigent pupils in cities where tuition fees 
were charged for all students;^® the supervision of the col- 
lection of such fees and the furnishing of free textbooks to 
indigent children,^® The latter responsibility applied only to 
oities which did not supply free textbooks to all. Furnishing 
free textbooks to indigent children was not an unusual 
practice, for the question of free textbooks was not a harshly 
fought issue in many cities until the last decade of the 
■century. 

The children having been assigned to a school, the super- 
intendent’s next duty was to examine them. Examinations 
were conducted in order to determine as accurately as pos- 
sible the actual condition of the instruction given in the 
schools; to enable comparison of schools; to increase 
efficiency, particularly in that the “thought of an examina- 
tion stimulates constant vigilance and untiring effort, on 
the part of the instructor, and the electric influence, com- 
municated to the scholars, excites enthusiasm and awakens 
a spirit of emulation”®® and eliminates interference caused 
by the demands of parents that their children be promoted;®^ 
to classify the scholars; to determine promotions and 
graduation; to secure uniformity, or to make the “schools 
in all parts of the city equally good and equally satisfactory 
to parents”;®® to relieve the teacher of embarrassment 
occasioned by complaints of parents that their children are 
not promoted rapidly enough; to relieve weak principals^ 
not strong enough to “stand out in every instance against 


<8 Atlanta, Minutes, Board of Education, September 28, 1876; Louis- 
ville, Minutes, Board of Mayor end Counoilmen, July 24, 1837; 
Savannah, Minutes, Board of Education, April 8, 1867; June 13, 
1881; St. Louis, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 63, 1860- 
1861 and 1861-1862. 

« Omaha, Report, Board of Education, Appendix, pp. 16-20, 1883; 
Indianapolis, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 67-68, 1866; 
Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, March 31, 1870; 
Richmond, Mtnutes, Board of Education, October 25, 1877. 

*0 Providence, Report, School Committee, p. 4, 1867. 

Roche<<ter. Annual Renort, Superintendent of Schools, p. 32, 1855. 
^ New Haven, Report, School Committee, pp. 32-33, 1865. 
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the begging and coaxing, the implied influence and the 
covert threats, of parents in their endeavors to have their 
children promoted before they are fitted to be”;®® to deter- 
mine which phases of work needed to be emphasized in the 
future; to measure the ability and success of the teacher. 
The most frequently cited aims were for classification, pro- 
motion, graduation, and uniformity. Jersey City, more 
than any other dty, employed examinations by the super- 
intendent as a means of determining teachers’ efficiency. 
The superintendent was required to examine each class 
semiaimually in discipline, method, and particularly in 
"degree of proficiency in each branch required to be taught.” 
It was further provided that the “records shall be made by 
figures, 100 being the maximum,” and that “whenever any 
teacher’s record as made by the city superintendent shall 
twice in succession fall below 76 it shall be reported by the 
superintendent to the board with a recommendation that 
the . . . [teacher] shall be discharged.”®* A teacher was also' 
to be recommended for discharge if she received two ratings 
below 75 by the principal and a similar rating by the super- 
intendent on a subsequent reexamination. In actual prac- 
tice this meant little, because 75 lacked definition. 

Practices in a number of cities will be presented to make 
dear who prepared the examinations and administered them 
and the types of examinations employed. In Louisville, in 
1839, an examination of the public schools was ordered, the 
whole board being the committee on examination. In I860' 
the examinations were under the direction of the trustees 
of the wards, aided by the principal teachers, while the' 
examinations for transfer were required to be written 
rather than oral and were prepared by the superintendent 
and approved by the committee on examination and control. 
Portland is outstanding in' that at no time did the board of 
education actively interfere in examinations. Buies for 


« San Francisco, Amnual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 41, 
1885. 

S* Jersey City, Avowal Report, Board of Education, pp. 116-117, 1876. 
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examinations and promotions remained in charge of the 
executive committee — ^the principals of all the schools and 
the superintendent — ^because the board took no action in 
these matters.®® The principals and superintendent prepared 
the examinations in general and the teachers cooperated in 
marking papers of children other than their own.®® In 
Providence, following several years of examinations, 
generally oral, by the school committee, the superintendent,, 
during the late fifties, prepared written examinations and 
marked the papers. Toward the close of the century these- 
duties were so heavy that the superintendent was permitted 
an examination clerk to assist in this work. The super- 
intendent in Detroit examined students for an advance from 
the eighth to ninth grade, but otherwise the principals 
generally conducted the examinations.®'’^ 

When McJilton ceased to be treasurer and became super- 
intendent in Baltimore, on his visits to the schools he 
examined the students with “questions that were entirely 
unpremeditated, and of which the pupils could have had no 
conception until propounded.”®* Nearer the end of the 
century the superintendent prepared the questions, and the 
principals conducted the examinations. In New York, in 
addition to holding regular examinations, which consumed 
a large part of his time, the superintendent was required 
to conduct an examination of any school “with the least 
possible delay,”®® whenever the local trustees requested him 
to do so. In Brooklyn, in 1850, the superintendent was in 
charge of the public oral examinations. Later the examina> 
tions were not public or previously announced but were oral; 
the sv perintendent would begin with “the lowest class in the 
prim.''.ry. department, taking the classes in consecutive order, 
then pass through the grammar department in the same 

BE Portland, Minutee, Board of Education, March 18, 1882. 

®® Portland, Minutes, Executive Committee, May 6 , 1879. 

B7 Detroit, Annual Report, Board of Education, 5 . 92, 1880. 

®8 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commisaionera of Public 
Sehoola, p. 84, 1867. 

®9 New York, Manual, Board of Education, pp. 84-86, 1886. 
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order, and close with the senior class.”®® The results of the 
examinations were reported to the local committee. The 
assistant superintendent, after his appointment, devoted 
all his time to this work, and in the early seventies the 
superintendent attempted to give to it one hundred and sixty 
school days. Previous to this time, and until 1884, the 
superintendent in person examined the candidates for 
graduation from all schools at the central school building, 
the teachers marking the papers. After 1884 the superin- 
tendent sent questions to the principals, who supervised the 
mar king of the papers, tabulated results, and then trans- 
mitted the papers and results to the superintendent for his 
inspection.®^ 

In New Haven, in 1861, each pupil was examined per- 
sonally twice during the year, and many of them three 
times. It was reported that by “arranging these examina- 
tions so that rooms of the same grade were examined in 
immediate succession, the superintendent has been able to 
compare the progress of pupils in each of the schools in the 
district with others in the same grades and the results of 
this comparison lead him to say confidently that with such 
examinations the graded schools of the district can be made 
of like excellence.”®® Later, when written examinations 
were given, they were prepared by the superintendent 
usually only for the higher grades, especially for high school 
entrance. Examinations by the superintendent for high 
school entrance were almost the rule during the period from 
1860 to 1890 approximately. The superintendent and his 
four assistants in New York spent a large portion of their 
time in conducting examinations. Randall reported, in 1859, 
that the examinations occupied a period of eight months 
annually and embraced every class in every branch of 
instruction in every department.®* One to three hours was 

6® Brooklyn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 22-23, 
1865. 

61 Thid., p. 30, 1887. 

62 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 13, 1861. 

68 New York, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 6, 1859. 
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devoted to each class, depending on the grade of advance- 
ment and the number of studies pursued. 

In Washington, before the election of a superintendent, 
each trustee devoted to the oral and written examinations 
every school day for approximately three weeks while the 
annual examination period continued.®* In 1871 and 1872 
the trustees continued to conduct the examinations, with the 
assistance of the superintendent and others, and their entire 
time was required for nearly a month. In 1876 the local 
trustees and superintendent were in charge of examinations, 
and by 1885 the responsibility had been assigned to the 
superintendent, assisted by supervising principals. A reten- 
tion by the school committee of the examining respon- 
sibility, somewhat similar to that in Washington, occurred 
in Boston. The committee on examinations coi^Jinued its 
work, in most instances aided by the superintendent. Later 
the superintendent received control of the work. 

Until 1862 the pupils in San Francisco were promoted by 
the principals and teachers on the basis of the records made 
during the year. Oral examinations conducted at the end 
of the year were largely for the public. In 1863 promotions 
were on the basis of written examinations, and in a few 
years “the main efforts of teachers were directed to cram- 
ming for examinations. Pupils were made writing 
machines.”®® In 1876, at the request of the superintendent 
and principals, the committee on classification broke down 
the “cast-iron system,” but San Francisco was not yet 
finished with uniform examinations.®® In Newark the super- 
intendent conducted oral examinations regularly until 1866. 
They were dropped in favor; of written examinations around 
this time because only five hours were available for each 
one hundred and fifty pupils, or two minutes to each pupil, 
and this was too short a time to hear the student in all sub- 


6^ Washing^n, Animal Report, Board of Trustees, p. 11, 1865. 

Swett, J. History of the Public School System of Calif orma, p. 78. 
^ See, San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 
44, 1878. 
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jects.®’ Later on the superintendent sent out the papers 
and, after they were returned, assigned them to committees 
of teachers and principals for grading.®® An interesting 
spelling examination, consisting of two parts, was em- 
ployed in 1891; first, there was the dictation of a paragraph 
of prose, and, second, the study of a sampling of the 
examination papers of each student, which enabled a state- 
ment as to the number of mispelled words per hundred under 
ordinary conditions.®® 

The extent to which superintendents at times became 
involved in the examination work is illustrated by the case 
of Beals in Omaha, who “in each of the first four years . . . 
made nine entirely new monthly written examinations, pre- 
paring all the questions in all the subjects for all the 
grades.” He carefully examined the standing of all the 
pupils except the first primaries, and made all the promo- 
tions.’® The superintendent of Cleveland, in 1862, examined 
at his office more than twelve hundred “candidates for pro- 
motion to a higher reader.”’^ In the same city Superin- 
tendent Sm3d;he, a few years later, stated that few appre- 
ciated his labor in connection with examinations. He 
continued: 

“To prepare 500 questions, ranging through all subjects pursued 
by the highest nine classes, would, under any circumstances, be a task 
requiring time and carefulness. The professors in our higher 
seminaries and colleges have usually to give instruction in but few 
branches; many of them in but one. And should any one professor 
be required to prepare questions for the examination of classes in a 
score of different studies he would doubtless deem his work of some 
difficulty. And when a superintendent of public schools is required to 
get up questions, not only in the common branches, but also in the 
higher mathematics, the sciences, the classics, and beUea-lettrea, he 
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must be a better scholar than I can claim to be if he does not find it 
necessary to bestow much time and great care upon the business.”T2 

In Philadelphia, McAllister stated that the “preparation 
•of papers for the examination of one hundred and ten 
thousand children is in itself a task of no small magnitude; 
and when to this is added the direction of all the details 
•connected with carrying the examination into operation, and 
the securing of such returns as will give exact information 
as to what has been done, it will be seen how large and 
difficult an undertaking the superintendent has assumed.”’* 

In some cities the examination system did not lead to 
extreme uniformity, but in many it did. In Kansas City, 
where the board always left “the school work proper entirely 
in the hands of the principal, teacher, and superintendent,”” 
there was no danger; nor in Denver, where examinations 
were known to be “unsatisfactory and some times even un- 
truthful”’® and where the result was not irrevocable, but 
modified when the combined judgments of teacher, prin- 
cipal, superintendent, and parent indicated that the best 
interest of the child would thereby be served. Some super- 
intendents also placed large responsibilities upon the prin- 
cipals, and in this way avoided extreme rigidity as a result 
of the examinations. Many lacked this wisdom but learned, 
by 1890 or a little; previous to that time, that “examination 
like fire, is a good servant but a bad master,” and that “the 
students work to pass, not to know, and outraged nature 
takes her revenge. They do pass but they don’t know.”’® 

Then began the practice of promoting or admitting to 
high school without an examination those in the upper half 
of the class, and finally the discontinuance of examinations 
with the old purposes entirely. At least, the examination 


^2 Ibid., Bp. 30-33, 1866. 
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no longer served as the only measure. In general, exami- 
nations were turned over to the principals and teachers for 
employment as they saw fit. With the loss of confidence in, 
and the repudiation of, examinations as absolute deter- 
minants of promotion many superintendents were relieved 
of a heavy burden and the schools were in a position to move 
forward. The superintendent retained a general super- 
vision over promotions and was to be appealed to in cases 
of dissatisfaction over decisions of principals and teachers, 
but no longer did examinations given by the superintendent 
serve as the measuring rod. Examinations administered by 
the superintendent lacked some of the elements of a good 
measuring instrument and brought with them many evils. 
Ex am i n ations had played an important role, however, in 
securing uniformity, in ha^fing untrained tleachers drill 
students thoroughly, in making possible a better system 
now ready to take their place. 

Classifications, promotions, and related problems must 
also be given consideration, for they were not always 
dependent upon examinations and various difficulties arose 
at times. In St. Louis, at a very early date, the superin- 
tendent spent a morning at each school each week in order 
to fill vacancies.’’^ The superintendent in Cleveland had con- 
siderable difficulty in assigning new students, for it was 
“seldom found that they were prepared in all branches for 
admission to any grade” and many had to be assigned 
daily.’® Additional difficulty in assigning must have been 
encountered, because the work done in the several districts 
"was by no means uniform; ... it differed not only in 
quantity but also in quality.”” Further evidence of this con- 
dition at a considerably earlier date is found in a statement 
by Superintendent Smythe that "a given class in one school 
was six months or a year in advance of the corresponding 
class in an adjoining district .... Upon inquiring of my 

w St Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, December 9, 1841. 

18 Glevdand, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 63. 1869. 

» /bid., p. 13, 1892. 
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predecessors and other parties, I was informed that this 
irregularity has of necessity grown out of the crowded con- 
ditions of the rooms occupied by the smaller pupils. Take, 
for instance, the Mayflower School. The primary rooms 
were full to overflowing; the secondary and intermediate- 
rooms contained as many pupils as they could well accom- 
modate; but the grammar schools had room for 20 or 30 
additional pupils. 'From each lower department a class was 
prematurely moved to the next higher; and in this way the 
several grades lost their nominal significance.”*® As a 
result of such conditions, in 1868, upon complaint of a num- 
ber of teachers, the superintendent examined the pupils in 
one of the high schools to determine their fitness for the 
work they were pursuing and then reduced one half of them- 
to the highest grade of the grammar school.*^ 

Cleveland was not alone in experiencing difficulties of this 
type. In New Haven in 1880, on account of many with- 
drawals of pupils to engage in employment, promotions were- 
made to fill the vacancies, which “disturbed the equality of 
classification.”** Some years later, when the high school 
building was too small, the board raised the passing mark 
from 60 per cent to 75 per cent and went back to the prac- 
tice, which was recognized as undesirable, of admitting stu- 
dents only upon their passing an examination.*® A situation 
in New Orleans illustrates how buildings set the standards, 
when the superintendent was instructed “to proceed at once- 
to make a classification of the Franklin School, commencing 
with the highest department and filling it with scholars 
most advanced in the school to the number of 48 or 60, thus, 
with the next below and so on down to the lowest division 
of the school, so that no room will be overfull while there 
are vacant seats in, the other rooms.”** Uniformity could not. 


,80 Ibid., PE- 11-12, 1865. 

81 Ibid., p.'63, 1868. 

82 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 19, 1880. 

83 Ibid., p. 8, 1895. 

83 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education,. 
February 7, 1846. 
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be expected under such conditions, nor when, as in Phil- 
adelphia, “each section, and to some extent . . . every school, 
had its own standard. Each principal made his or her 
own papers, and the examinations were directed by com- 
mittees of the local boards.”®® 

The task of the superintendent in overcoming such con- 
ditions was not always an easy one because of certain 
factors. In Louisville, in 1858, the superintendent reported 
that “the trustees of the several wards in which your super- 
intendent held examinations and made transfers have, with- 
out any authority from this board, remanded the trans- 
fers.”®® In Boston, after being in charge of the primary 
schools for several years, Philbrick reported that “grad- 
ing . . . has made some progress during the last quarter. 
Most of these schools which are favorably situated for 
grading are now conducted on that plan, though the schools 
in one building which had been graded have resorted to the 
old plan. The reasons which induced the committee to take 
this step were doubtless satisfactory to themselves. To my 
mind the arguments in favor of the graded system are con- 
'Clusive.”®’^ 

Milwaukee offers an outstanding example of opposition 
by a principal. In 1868 the board changed the plan of classi- 
fication and established the grade system. During the 
school year 1868-1869 the superintendent examined the 
pupils throughout the city and promoted those whom he 
deemed qualified. While he was received cordially in most 
schools the cooperation was not universal. The principal 
■of the Sixth Ward School solemnly protested against “pro- 
moting pupils in his school from one grade to another”®® by 
order of the superintendent. Desirous of mflfntaiTiiwg 
harmony, the superintendent had a special meeting of the 

■SB Phfladelphia, Anmud Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 18-19. 

1889. 

86 Louisville, MimOes, Board of Trustees, IMLarch 1, 1858. 

Boston, Seventh Quarterly Report of Superintendent of Schools. 

pp. 4-6, 1859. 

■88 Milwaukee, Minutes, Board of Education, June 17, 1869. 
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board called in order that the duties of the superintendent 
and principals might be more clearly defined. At the meet- 
ing the principal spoke in vindication of the course he 
pursued, claiming sole jurisdiction in the matter of pro- 
motions. A member of the board then explained that the 
law of 1865 mentioned the superintendent’s responsibility 
for the “careful and proper grading” of the schools and that 
uniformity could not be secured in any other way. He then 
offered a resolution “that this board considers it clearly both 
the right and duty of the superintendent of schools of the 
city to superintend, direct, or conduct the grading of the 
several schools of the city, and any action of any principal 
of any school denying, or in any manner interfering with, 
this right and duty on the part of the superintendent is 
unjustifiable and unwarrantable.”®® When a motion was 
made to adopt this resolution, objection was raised and a 
vote resulted in 8 nays and 8 yeas. The president there- 
upon cast an affirmative vote, deciding the issue. A move 
for reconsideration was lost. However, the vote was close 
enough to lead to the appointing of a special committee to 
confer with the city attorney and secure his opinion on the 
“jurisdiction of the superintendent in promoting pupils from 
•one grade to another.”*® The city attorney mentioned that, 
in his opinion, under the old system “scholars were 
examined for promotion and were advanced from one class 
or department to another by the principal” and that this 
was claimed to be desirable because principals “necessarily 
have a greater personal knowledge of the qualifications of 
their pupils than the superintendent could have.” He noted 
that uniformity was the chief argument for grading and 
promotion by the superintendent. Turning to the question 
as one of “strict right,” he stated that the purpose of the 
act of 1865 was to secure a competent superintendent to 
render service such as that under consideration and that if 
any rules existed in conflict with the right of the superin- 


89 Ibid. 
*0 Ibid. 
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tendent to grade the schools “in person,” they were 
inoperative. 

Problems, related to those of grading and promotion, in 
regard to which the superintendents served in an advisory 
capacity include the matter of recess, punctuality of students, 
half-day sessions, marking systems, and semiannual promo- 
tions. In Seattle, when the superintendent ordered that no 
pupil should be considered punctual in his attendance who 
arrived after the beginning of the school day, and that no 
pupil should be marked present who merely answered to the 
roll call and absented himself for the remainder of the day, 
the teachers! presented a petition to the board disapproving 
of this order.®^ The board recognized the authority of the 
superintendent to issue it but did not consider the provi- 
sion in regard to tardiness “for the best interests of the 
schools” and decided against it, providing that the pupil who 
asked permission should not be considered tardy if he did 
not miss one quarter of the session.®® 

When promotions were no longer made solely on the 
basis of examinations it was the duty of the superintendent 
to supervise the system employed. The teachers in Balti- 
more did the promoting, all promotions being probation- 
ary, and it was the duty of the superintendent to inquire 
into the progress of those promoted and “to animate the 
teacher to turn back any scholar who may not come up 
fairly to the requirements of the class.”®® Plans of promo- 
tion which were adopted were frequently formulations of 
the superintendent. Semiannual promotions received con- 
siderable attention and were employed in many cities by the 
end of the century. However, no less a power than Green- 
wood in Kansas City, as late as 1893, was still fighting for 
them. Yearly promotions were favored by some because 
they enabled the preparation of uniform questions for each 


91 Seattle, Minutes, Board of Direetora, April 12, 1889. 
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class. In an attack upon those opposing a change in the 
promotion system, Greenwood stated that “convenience of 
teachers, principals, and superintendents is a vicious thing 
to put up against the interests of the pupils.”®* 

There was also the problem of caring for those of weak 
intellect, for without the provision of special classes some 
children inevitably would remain in a class three or four 
years, “to the annoyance of the teacher and the detriment 
of the grade.”®® Another related problem was that of mark- 
ing and issuing report cards to parents. Little discussion of 
this problem appears, probably on account of the fact that 
few changes were made. The usual system, as employed in 
New Haven, was described thus: “The daily recitations were 
marked by the teachers; once a month computations of 
these results were made and a tabulated statement of each 
scholar’s attainment expressed in figures was sent home to 
parent to be examined, signed, and returned to the 
teacher.”®® At a later date there were other systems, such 
as the Newark plan of marking “Satisfactory” or “Unsatis- 
factory,”®'^ and the requirement in New Haven that if a 
student was failing the teacher was expected to ask for a 
personal interview with the parent or inform him by letter 
as clearly as possible of the condition and causes.®® 

Particularly in some cities in the East there was the 
question whether or not the sexes should be mixed. There 
was also the problem of determining upon the general plan 
of organization. Superintendents were asked for reports 
on the desirability of a high school, and in some cities high 
schools were established only after several years of urging 
by the superintendent that such a move be made. Often- 
times the general organization grew without much planning. 
As a result. Savannah, for example, had a system in which 


Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Edueadion, pp. 63-64, 1892- 
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fifteen years were required for a child to pass through the 
schools regularly.®* 

Class size was another problem which confronted the 
superintendent. The superintendent of Chicago in 1859, in 
pointing out that in the ten largest cities of the United 
States the average number receiving instruction from each 
teacher in the grammar and primary departments was less 
than fifty-five, and that Chicago had set as a desirable 
standard sixty pupils per teacher, stated that the “primary 
schools still present examples in which a single teacher is 
made responsible for the sole instruction of more than 150 
children.”!®® Progress was difficult in some such situations 
because of the belief that the youngest pupils could be 
taught by the “least efficient teachers and that a teacher 
can instruct a much larger number of young pupils than 
older and more advanced ones.”!®! Congested conditions such 
as these led to the establishment of half-day sessions — one 
group of pupils attending in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon. Kansas City and Washington took this 
step in 1874, while New Haven followed in 1880. 

Another of the superintendent’s responsibilities was deal- 
ing with cases of discipline. Suspensions and disciplinary 
problems during the early years of the* superintendeney were 
handled in a few cities by a committee of the board.!®* In 
most instances, however, this was one of the early respon- 
sibilities of the superintendent, and often amounted to very 
little. In Jersey City, in 1880, while all suspensions had to 
be reported to the superintendent, less than a score of cases 
came to his attention during the year.!®® In Milwaukee, in 
1867, on the other hand, the superintendent reported that 
he had had to make decisions in the case of nearly five hun- 
dred suspensions. Of these, except suspensions for absence. 


»9 Savannah, Report, Board of Education, p. 21, 1875. 

!«o Chicago, Annual Report, Board of EdueoAion, p. 19, 18S9. 

!0! Baltimore, Annual Report, Bonrd of Commisaionors of Publie 
SehooU, pp. 66-67, 1882. 

102 Rochester, Report, Superintendent of SehooU, p. 71, 1868. 
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which totaled 350, restoration was made only after con- 
ference with parents.^®^ The superintendent also had the 
responsibility of assisting teachers with his advice and 
authority in many cases confronting them. Teachers sus- 
pended pupils for absence six half days in any four consecu- 
tive weeks; for bad conduct, truancy, defacing furniture, 
snowballing, and absence from examinations. In general, 
complaints against teachers were brought to the superin- 
tendent, and, if desired, an appeal could then be taken to- 
the committee on discipline and finally to the board.^®* A 
wise and judiciousi superintendent, therefore, saved the com- 
mittee and the board from much annoyance. In New Haven, 
as late as 1871, the superintendent notified the parents in 
the case of a misdemeanor and referred the case to a com- 
mittee of the board.i®® The superintendent in Chicago in- 
vestigated all complaints of principals, suspending pupils 
when upon investigation he found it warranted.!®'^ Most 
boards of education retained control over final expulsion. In 
Nashville, in 1857, complaint against a teacher and the 
superintendent was taken to the council, which appointed a 
a committee to meet the board of education and examine the 
case. After a hearing, the council sustained the teacher 
and the superintendent in their course, and the superin- 
tendent advised that to adjust wrongs and avoid notoriety 
complaintsi should first be brought to him, and then, if satis- 
faction was not obtained, should be taken to the board of 
education.^®* 

The superintendent, in his relation to discipline also had 
the problem of regulating the methods of punishment em- 
ployed. In 1859, in Louisville, a motion which was offered, 
but failed to be adopted by the board of trustees, requested 
the superintendent to report the name of each' pupil who had 

104 Milwaukee, Amiual Report, Board of Education^ pp. 57-58, 1867^ 
lOB Clevdand, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, p. 229, 1880. 

106 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, p. 27>» 
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107 Chicago, Animal Report, Board of Education p. 16, 1865. 

108 Naii^ville, Anmual Report, Board of Education, p. 18, 1857. 
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left the high school since the commencement of the session 
and the cause of his leaving. He was also asked to “renort 
if a place of punishment has been established in said 
school, called a dungeon, and, if so, by whom it was estab- 
lished and how long it has existed in the high school."^®® A 
substitute motion which required the committee on high 
schools to inquire into the mode of discipline in the high 
school was adopted. Generally the efforts of the superin- 
tendent were directed at the elimination of, or reduction in 
the amount of corporal punishment. This was not the case 
in Lafayette (later a part of New Orleans), where the super- 
intendent was called in, administered punishment with a rod, 
and was sustained by the board of administrators.^^® The 
more usual situation was more similar to that in Munici- 
pality No. 2 of New Orleans, where each teacher had to 
make a detailed report to the superintendent of every case 
of corporal punishment which occurred.^^i In New Haven^^® 
and Baltimore^^® reports of all cases of corporal punishment 
had to be made. Progress could then be determined by 
calculating the decreased percentage of corporal punishment 
as compared with previous years. This procedure led to a 
decided improvement in disciplinary measures used and gave 
the teachers an opportunity to introduce the more reason- 
able methods, whereas immediate prohibiting of corporal 
punishment would have wrested the control of the school 
from the teacher and overburdened the superintendent and 
-committee with disciplinary problems. At a later date the 
the discontinuance of corporal punishment became feasible. 

A final relationship of the superintendent to the pupils 
was in regard to their health. In New Haven^^^ and Wash- 
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ington“® the superintendent was directed, in 1881 and 1882, 
to cooperate with the board of health in securing the vacci- 
nation of all the pupils. Those who had not been vaccinated 
were given such treatment in the schools. 

More widespread was the study of nearsightedness. The 
superintendent of New Haven, in 1878, reported that Buf- 
falo, Hartford, Cincinnati, and Brookl 3 m had their school 
children examined for this defect and found it very preva- 
lent. Upon learning of this, the superintendent of New 
Haven carefully examined the pupils in the different grades 
and found about the same per cent of nearsightedness as 
was found in other cities.^’^® In New York City College 
nearly fifty per cent were listed as being nearsighted. Super- 
intendent Parish, ofNew Haven, after studying the problem, 
pointed out that there was no remedy, and that prevention 
through proper regulation of light was the object of effort. 
In the same year the superintendent of Newark observed a 
similar condition in the schools under his supervision.’-’^'^ 
In 1883 the superintendent and a member of the school 
committee of Springfield conducted examinations to ascer- 
tain the similarity of their children to those of other cities 
in regard to nearsightedness.”® Near the close of the cen- 
tury tests were conducted in New Haven for eyesight and 
hearing. These tests were conducted by the teachers on a 
well-defined and uniform plan.”® 

New Haven, in 1879, established a “special class” in the 
high school for those who were in too poor health to under- 
take full school work. The members of this class could 
spend one or two hours a day in school and take one or two 
studies.’®® To be admitted to this class the students had to 
furnish a certificate from a physician. This class came to 
be quite prominent and was so highly patronized, or rather 
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abused, that, upon the recommendation of the superin- 
tendent it was abolished in 1883 .^®^ 

In Springfield, some years later, the cry was heard that 
the students were being overworked. The superintendent 
studied the situation and reported that, upon the recom- 
mendation of a physician, children were allowed to attend 
school only a portion of the day; that the course of study 
was arranged so that the more “diflBcult studies, like arith- 
metic and geography,” came during the autumn and winter 
months, and the “easier studies, and such as the children 
are generally more fond of, during the warm weather in 
spring and early summer”; that the more difficult studies 
came in the forenoon and the less difficult ones in the 
afternoon; and, finally, that examinations as tests of pro- 
motion below the high school had been abolished and children 
spared the nervousness which used to accompany them.122 
Such developments as these, and perhaps the introduction 
of school lunches,^28 ^ear the close of the century, and plans 
for a more complete medical inspection^®* of aU the children 
at as late a date, constitute the development of the health 
service in the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE PROGRAM 
OP STUDIES 

Dr. E. E. White has been credited with the statement that 
“the first and most important duty in the administration of 
a system of graded schools is the arrangement of a true and 
properly graded course of instruction and training.”^ Due 
to the fact that a system of graded schools demanded some 
course of study arrangement, it was in this regard that 
many superintendents encountered their first significant 
relation to the program of studies. In Kansas City, in 1869, 
Superintendent Phillips “found the schools unorganized, 
ungraded, and each school independent of the others. There 
was an entire absence of anything like a common unity in 
the work .... A course of study such as had the sanction' 
of the best educators of our country was adopted, embracing 
seven years for the ward schools and four years for the 
high school department.”® In Chicago, in 1861, the board of 
education adopted a graded course of instruction prepared 
by Superintendent Wells, the beginning of the thoroughljr 
graded system of schools in Chicago which served as a 
model for many other cities.® In Worcester it was a duty 
of the superintendent to secure “uniformity of instruction 
of schools in the same grade.” This the superintendent 
found to be impossible without an, outline. Accordingly each 
school was visited, notes were taken of its progress, and each 
teacher was requested to make a “written statement of the 
advancement of his school and what part of it was accom- 
plished in one year.”* From this material a subcommittee 
prepared a curriculum for all the grades. 

The superintendent of Rochester, in 1855, reported that, 
as a result of a new organization of the schools which had' 
been worked out by the committee on school organization. 
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“a course of study should be adopted to be uniform in all, 
commencing" with the alphabet in the primary departments 
and ending with the higher branches taught in the senior 
schools. The want of such a course of study is a great draw- 
back upon the success of our schools. Teachers having no 
positive guide are apt to give undue latitude to the caprice 
of pupils; and parents are often poorly qualified to judge 
what studies should be first pursued.”® He stated further 
that he had prepared such a course of study which he hoped 
would meet the views of the board. This was adopted, but 
upon the establishment of the new organization, and 
especially on account of the fact that the high school was 
drawing students from all parts of the city, further grade 
divisions and further systemization in the intermediate and 
primary schools were required.® The superintendent, in 
urging the adoption of a course of study devised to fit the 
needs of the pupils, stated that “classes should be so graded 
that each assistant and each principal in those grades should 
respectively instruct in the same branches during equal 
periods of time. No pupil should be allowed, under any 
pretext, to advance from one grade to another without first 
having mastered the course required in the grade below.’"^ 
The superintendent resigned shortly after making these 
recommendations, but the principals of several schools took 
upon themselves the responsibility of reorganizing and 
classifying their schools upon the plan, and it was found to 
work so well that after one term the board ordered its gen- 
eral adoption.® 

In Buffalo, in 1866, the superintendent prepared and 
urged the adoption of a graded course of instruction and, 
to his surprise, it was adopted with but slight change. As 
it was “a great innovation of what had been the policy of 
the department, it was hardly expected that it would at 

® Eochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 16-16, 
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once receive a favorable consideration from either the school 
committee or the teachers.’*® A reorganization of the schools 
of Cleveland in 1868 and 1869 revealed the fact that “the 
work done in the several districts, of which there were at 
that time eleven, was by no means uniform; that it differed 
not only in quantity but also in quality; that there were 
various standards of promotion and that each principal 
directed and controlled the work of his building largely 
according to his own notion.”i® Even though there was a 
prescribed course of study for all the grades and textbooks 
were practically uniform, when, in 1868, the superintendent 
offered uniform examinations they were only partially suc- 
cessful, for “principals and teachers could use only such por- 
tions as they had taken ! That is, the course of study had 
received so little attention that at the end of the year it was 
impossible to submit a uniform examination.”!^ While this 
last reference deals with the matter of enforcement rather 
than with the securing of a uniform course of study, it 
shows the difficulty of employing a uniform course. 

Other cities where special efforts were made to secure 
uniformity through preparation of courses of study were: 
New Haven, where, in 1861, the board ordered the super- 
intendent to prepare a course which the average student 
could complete at the age of thirteen,!® and where, ten years 
later, a course of study was adopted “to secure uniformity 
of progress in the studies with all pupils of the same 
grade,”!® thus enabling the ready classification of students 
passing from one grade to another; Richmond, in 1871!®; 
Omaha, where, in 1878, the original course was changed to 
one that was defined minutely by the limits of textbooks 
in order to secure uniformity of lessons!®; Brooklyn, in 
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185616; New York, in 1858ii; Washington, in 187018; Newark, 
in 185018; Wilmington, where, after attempts to secure uni- 
formity, the superintendent concluded that there are “so 
many cases in which the classes could not be made to cor- 
respond with the grades as to satisfy me that to insist upon 
any close connection between grades and periods of time 
works much more harm than good”®®; and Los Angeles, 
where the superintendent, in 1881, reported as the one defect 
in need of remedying, the lack of a course of study for the 
primary and grammar schools.®i Los Angeles had previously 
followed the state course of study.®® 

When courses of study were once adopted by the boards in 
almost every city, one of the responsibilities of the super- 
intendent was to see that their provisions were enforced. 
In many instances he was required to report to the local 
committee, to a committe of the board, or to the board, if 
he discovered violations, while later, in some cities, he was 
given considerable authority in securing conformance to 
the accepted course of study. In New York, in 1869, for 
example, the superintendent and each of his assistants had, 
at each visitation, to inquire especially whether the provi- 
sions relating to the course of study had been “strictly fol- 
lowed” and without delay report ainy violations to the 
board.®* In Pennsylvania, state law required that super- 
intendents in their visits note the course, methods of 
instruction, and branches taught.®^ In Chicago, in 1860, the 
superintendent was required during his visits to “pay par- 
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ticular attention to . . . the apportionment among the classes 
of the prescribed studies.”®® 

Interesting early examples of the superintendent’s lack of 
power in regard to the courses of study and methods were 
found in Buffalo and Cincinnati. When the teachers of 
Buffalo desired knowledge of the monitorial plan of instruc- 
tion, the council voted seventy-five dollars to defray the 
expense of an agent to go to New York and, if necessary, 
to New Haven, to study the system and procure all neces- 
sary information. The superintendent was not designated 
as the agent to make the study.®® In Cincinnati, in 1851, 
A. J. Rickoff, then a principal of one of the district schools 
and later an outstanding superintendent, communicated with 
the board, asking whether he should discontinue verbatim 
recitations in history and geography and use, in their stead, 
the question system; he stated that there was a misunder- 
standing between him and the superintendent as to the 
wishes of the board. Resolutions were offered that the 
superintendent be instructed that “no change in the studies 
or mode of study in the schools should be made or directed 
by him without the order of the board — except as to the 
mode of study in the three lower grades.”®'^ The motion was 
lost, however, and the board seemed unable to agree on the 
matter. Of especial significance is the fact that matters of 
this type were conceived of as belonging to lay rather than 
professional administrators. 

Of more interest than the matter of enforcement was the 
determination of the course of study through the years and 
the problems confronting the superintendent, the board of 
education, the committee of the board, or several of these 
jointly. In New York, in 1858, Superintendent Randall 
believed that in many classes there were too many subjects 
(there were eight to twelve), the greater part of them con- 


25 Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 70-71, 1860. 

26 Buffalo, Minutes, City Council, April 16, 1839. 

27 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Education, December 9, 1851. 
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stitutins a portion of each day’s instruction.^s Ten years 
later, when a committee of the board considered the revision 
of the course of study for several months, calling “for the 
counsel and experience of the entire corps of teachers of 
every grade, of the superintendent of schools, and of all 
the citizens who take an interest in bringing these institu- 
tions to the highest state of practical efficiency, . . . the 
rooms of the board were thronged with many successive 
meetings-’’^® In 1879 the committee on courses of study and 
textbooks made a “strenuous effort to modify the some- 
what technical system of instruction in English gram- 
mar/’^f Their recommendations were not adopted by the 
board. The superintendent in Baltimore, the year the office 
was established, was requested to examine the courses of 
studies and report changes needed. In 1873 the superin- 
tendent reduced the amount of arithmetic offered in the 
schools, and desired to do likewise with algebra, but could 
not do so on account of the admission requirements of the 
city college.®! In 1879 the superintendent complained that 
there ware too many studies, and a few years later he revised 
the entire program with the idea of “making the work more 
practical without impairing its disciplinary character.”®®^ 
His desire was to teach “a little well rather than much 
superficially.” The superintendent of Brooklyn, in 1882 re- 
ported that the number of branches which the students in 
the higher grades were required to pursue is “much too 
large.”®® For three years following this report the commit- 
tee on studies, the superintendent and his associates, and 
the principals worked to revise the course of study. 

Through committees of teachers and principals a new 
course of study was prepared in 1887 in New Haven, and 

28 New York, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 6, 1868. 

29 Ibid., p. 47, 1868. 

30 Ibid., p. 44, 1879. 

81 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 

Schools, p. 14, 1873. 

32 Ibid., p. 63, 1883. 

33 Brooklyn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 24-26.. 
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the superintendent urged, “By all means let it be followed 
in spirit rather than according to the letter”^*' A curriculum 
problem was encountered a few years later when it was 
proposed to introduce the study of foreign language, elemen- 
tary science, and algebra and geometry in the grammar 
school. To the superintendent it was evident that if such 
additions were made “there must be corresponding sub- 
tractions.”®® He believed that departmentalization would 
aid in the solution of the problem. In 1896, in expressing 
the aims of the school as teaching pupils to read, write, and 
spell, he mentioned also that students must be taught 
“incidentally, but persistently, respect for truth, obedience, 
punctuality, order, neatness, industry, tenacity of purpose, 
regard for the rights of others, self-denial, kindness, tem- 
perance, politeness, good manners, pure speech and ... to 
be of most service to others.”®* In Newark, in 1859, the 
city superintendent recommended changes in the manual of 
instruction, whereupon a committee of four was appointed 
to make the revision. The following year the superintendent 
again called attention to the “too great multiplicity of 
studies and the overtaxing of the mental powers of the 
pupils beyond their healthful endurance.”®'^ In 1893 the 
course of studies was revised by a committee of the prin- 
cipals appointed by the committee on textbooks, course of 
study, and examinations.®® The teachers of Jersey City 
requested a revision of the course of studies in 1885 and, 
with their aid and reference to the course of study of many 
other cities, it was carried out.®® A few years later the presi- 
dent of the board, in speaking of changes, expressed the 
opinion that “this matter of change . . . can be left safety 
in the hands of the superintendent.”*® 


New Haven, Animal Report, Board of Education, p. 65, 1887. 
88 Ibid., p. 37, 1892. 

86 Ibid., p. 30, 1896. 

'.8T Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 33, 1869. 

88 Ibid., p. 48, 1893. 

89 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Eduaa/tion, p. 36, 1885, 
40 Ibid., p. 14, 1889. 
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The superintendent of Wilmington, in an effort to make 
the grammar instruction more practical, asked each of the 
teachers to make a list of faulty sentences heard among her 
pupils. He then prepared' a list of seventy-five sentences, 
illustrative of the most common errors, sent a copy of it to 
each teacher, and asked that the pupils be kept on their 
guard against such errors." In Philadelphia the superin- 
tendent revised the course of instruction to “diminish the 
pressure upon both pupils and teachers; and ... to give a 
larger opportunity for the fuller and freer development of 
the inteUigence of the pupils in all their school work.”" A 
year later the president of the board expressed the super- 
intendent’s purpose in such revision as being “to break up 
the mechanical routine into which the teachers had fallen.”" 
In 1862, when there was a question in Cleveland as to the 
time to be devoted to reading and arithmetic, the superin- 
tendent was authorized to use his discretion in the matter." 
This attitude was different from that found in Chicago years 
later, when it was proposed to discontinue clay-modeling 
studies. The superintendent favored their continuance, 
whereupon the member of the board who was especially 
active in urging their discontinuance said, “ In view of the 
law and with the unmistakable voice of the people, as 
evidenced in the public press and by petitions and letters 
sent to me, 1 care no more for the opinions of the superin- 
tendent in opposition than for the idle whistling of the 
wind.”" 

An interesting working of a committee was shown in 
Boston, where the superintendent urged a revision of the 
course of studies in the grammar schools and the school 
committe^promptly referred the matter to the committee 

« Walnimgton, Annual RepoH, Board of Education, pp. 35-36. 1895- 
1896. 

" PMadelpMa, Journal of Proceedings, Board of Public Education. 
pp. 109-110, 1888. 

•** Phaadelphia, Annual Report, Board of Public Eduoidum, p. 7, 

Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, January 12, 1862* 

46 Educational Review, Vol. 5, pp. 306-307, March, 1893. 
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on textbooks, which requested the superintendent to pre- 
pare a desirable program.^* The principals of Portland 
requested the board of directors to revise the curriculum, 
and the board appointed a committee of principals to do the 
work.<'^ In New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, the superin- 
tendent regarded the course of instruction as “injurious.” 
There was a lack of judicious selection of studies, “want 
of a strictly progressive system,” and lack of “proportion 
and proper sequence.” He further stated that, “even in 
our intermediate school, studies are pursued which properly 
belong to the university. Ancient geography, ancient his- 
tory, and mythology should be studied in connection with 
the Greek and Roman classics, but with us they are intro- 
duced into the most elementary classes, taking precedence 
of . . . the fundamental principles of arithmetic and 
grammar.”" 

Such conditions were not found generally, however, for 
the free interchange of school reports early made it unneces- 
sary “to grope as the blind without guides,”" and there 
was rather general agreement upon, the subjects taught and 
upon their order. While there was this general agreement, 
however, the materials examined provide convincing evi- 
dence that the question, “What shall the public school 
teach?” was engaging the attention of schoolmen con- 
tinuously. As the superintendent of Minneapolis said, “To 
devise a course of study for a school population as large 
as ours, and to arrange it so that no matter when the pupil 
comes into it, or how long he remains, he shall get the 
greatest possible good, is one of the unsolved problems of 
our time.”" 

The attempt to solve the problem led to constant experi- 


46 Boston, Report, School Committee, p. 117, 1868. 

47 Portland Minutes, Board of Directors, May 20, 1875. 

" New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Bomrd of Education, 
December 6, 1852. 

«9 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 21, 1878- 
1879. 

CO Minneapolis, Armual Report, Board of Education, p. 22, 1878. 
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mentation. The superintendent of Savannah, in 1881, prid- 
ing himself on the conservatism of the city schools, attacked 
the idea of teaching nothing that is not practical and utili- 
tarian and expressed the hope that “this mania for 
change . . . has in some measure ceased, and the tendency 
is now to hold the old r&gime, unless by abandoning it some- 
thing is evidently to be gained.”®^ 

A t3T)e of experimentation deserving mention is the intro- 
duction of new subjects. Physical education was recom- 
mended by Philbrick in Boston and, in 1860, a special com- 
mittee considered the matter and reported in favor of not 
less than fifteen, nor more than thirty, minutes ot gym- 
nastic exercises in all schools every day.®* Instruction of 
this type was followed shortly by the introduction of mili- 
tary ^11 and physical culture. Springfield had gymnastics 
and other occasional exercises in 1866.®* In New Haven, in? 
1886, a feature of the training school for teachers was a 
half-year course in physical training consisting of many 
exercises practicable in the schoolroom.®^ In 1896, Phil- 
adelphia was considering various systems, with the 
thought of introducing one or another of them.®® Closely 
related was the introduction of hygiene, emphasizing- 
especially the infiuence of intoxicating liquors, in a number 
of cities during the eighties and nineties.®® 

Frequently these new subjects were inaugurated as an 
experiment in a few schools, or in certain grades only. 
Boston introduced sewing in the early seventies,®’ followed 


Savannah, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, pp. 15-16, 1881. 

*2 Boston, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 74, 1929. 

** Sprin^dd, Report, School Committee, p. 13, 1866. 

M New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Ecbicalion, p. 38, 1886. 

Philaddphia, Journal of Proceedings, Boa/rd of Public Education, 
June 9, 1896. 

w For ejMmple, see lUd., May 12, 1886; Newark, Annual RepoH, 
Board of Education, pp. 92-93, 1883. 

Philbrick, J. D., City School Systems in the United Statei, p. 93. 
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"by Springfield,®* New Haven,®* Philadelphia,*® and Wash- 
ington,®! in the eighties. New Haven had sewing in some 
schools in the early sixties, but this branch was not sup- 
ported out of public funds for nearly a quarter of a century 
after its introduction.®* Probably on account of the extra 
•equipment needed, cooking was not introduced so rapidly. 
It was added to the curriculum in New Haven in 1888,®* 
-and after a year’s trial the superintendent studied the 
desirability of its continuance through a questionnaire sent 
to the parents of girls who received instruction in it. The 
■mothers indicated that the children were interested in it 
and that nine out of ten showed a new interest in house* 
liold duties. Nine mothers favored its continuance to every 
<one not in favon of it.®® 

Industrial arts and manual training, which had been in- 
eluded as a part of the kindergarten training, were urged 
for all the schools, and introduced in a number of cities 
during the eighties.®® In some instances they were regarded 
somewhat as subjects of lesser importance, but in other 
•cities, by 1890,®® elaborate and well-equipped buildings had 
been erected. In that year Philadelphia, Boston, Providence, 
Brooklyn, Springfield, Denver, Omaha, and Minneapolis had 
■made definite progress in this work, extending it in most 


58 Springfield, Report, School Committee, p. 14, 1884. 

‘59 New Haven, Annwoil Report, Board of Education, pp. 64-66, 1884; 
p. 50, 1887; pp. 39-40, 1889. 

60 Philadelphia, Annual Report, Board of Public Education, p. 17, 

18 S 6 . 

61 District of Columbia, Minutes, Board of Trustees, December 13, 

1887. 

62 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 39-40, ISSO*. 
68 Ibid,, p. 38, 1888. 

'64 Ibid,, pp. 64-56, 1889. . , • 

65 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, p. 478, 1880; District of 
Columbia, Minutes, Board of Trustees, January 13, 1885; New 
Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 39-40, 1883. 

'66 For example, Denver, Omaha, Toledo, St. Paul, and Minneapolis. 
See account in New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, 
p. 39, 1890. 
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instances through the high school as well as into the 
grades.®’ 

Other subjects introduced widely into the course of study 
during the last three decades of the century were music, 
drawing, elementary science, and commercial subjects. 
Subjects not newly introduced but emphasized a great deal 
were reading, with the introduction of much supplementary 
reading material, and penmanship, a subject which the 
superintendent was frequently ordered to improve and make 
certain that the time set by the board of education was 
devoted to it. Vertical writing was introduced in a number 
of cities in the nineties in an effort to improve the situa- 
tion.«® The experience of the superintendent of Rochester 
in introducing drawing is interesting. He related that it 
was introduced “with some slight objection from some mem- 
bers of the board and with decided opposition on the part 
of the patrons in some of the districts.” Further, he was 
“compelled almost literally to fight his way against the hos- 
tility of parents and the indifference and neglect of many 
of the teachers.”®® By the end of a year some schools had- 
not yet made it a general exercise. 

These new subjects often involved special problems for 
the superintendent, for they led to the appointment of 
“superintendents” of music, “superintendents” of penman- 
ship, et cetera, who in some instances were rather inde- 
pendent of the superintendent. In Chicago, for example, the 
board of education appointed a committee for each new 
subject when it was added, and music, drawing, German, 
and physical culture consequently did not come under the 


New Haven, Anmutl Report, Board of Education, p. 39, 1890. Con- 
tains brief summary of situation in various cities, prepared by 
superintendent of schools in urging! the establishment of a TTutTmai 
training department in the New Haven high school. 

•«8 Philadelphia, Journal of Proceedings, Board of Public Edneatton, 
p. 226, 1894; Minneapolis, Annual Report, Board of Eduoaibion, 
p. 78, 1896. 

«» Kochester, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 67, 1872. 
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control and direction of the superintendent, as the remainder 
of the course of instruction didJ® 

As a result of the introduction of new subjects and conse- 
quent curriculum revision came new! types of schools or new 
organizations of the old. In this connection high schools 
deserve mention. The situation in New Orleans illustrates^ 
the work the superintendent had at times in connection with, 
organizing the high school. In 1842 a committee waa 
appointed to confer with the superintendent and to inquire 
of him as to the expediency of organizing si high school for 
boys and girls.'^i After requesting him to collect all the 
information he could command on the subject and to report 
early the next year, ^2 the committee reported, in 1843, that 
it deemed it highly important to organize a high school in 
order '^to complete the system of public instruction adopted” 
in the municipality. They referred to the communication 
of the superintendent in support of this decision and closed 
their report with a resolution '‘that the superintendent be 
instructed to prepare in detail a plan for the establishment 

of a high school to embrace years, and that each year 

be particularly defined with regard to the course of study 
and the books to be used,”*^® The Central School of Buffalo 
was largely the result of the superintendent's efforts, as has 
been related,'^^ and not until 1868 did he secure the intro- 
duction of the classics into the course of study In 
Brooklyn, in 1850, the superintendent was requested to 
investigate whether “instruction in the higher branches of 
useful knowledge can be given to such of the scholars as- 
may desire and be qualified to receive it.” He reported that 
the sphere of public or common school operations was un- 


•^0 Chicago, Annual Rept^t, Board of Education^ pp. 18-20, 1886. 

New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education, 
November 9, 1842. 

*^2 Ihid,, December 3, 1842. 

^5 /feicL, February 4, 1843. 

74 Ante, p. 214. 

75 The New York Teacher, Vol. 7, p, 477, July, 1868. 
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limited and undefined.'^® Many instances could be idven 
where the superintendent proposed new measures for the 
high schools after their establishment. There were some 
cities, of course, where he had nothing to do with their 
establishment, since they existed before the superin- 
tendency. In some of these, such as Philadelphia, he had 
very little to do with the high school throughout the 
century. 

The high school principal was at times a “bigger man” 
than the superintendent and consequently the superin- 
tendent had nothing to do with the high school course of 
study. This was to be expected in some of the instances 
in which the superintendent had formerly been a member of 
the board of education and in cases of superintendents who 
completely lacked training and experience in the educational 
profession. In Newport, Rhode Island, a superintendent, 
after faithful service, was promoted to the headmastership 
of the high school.'^’ There the headmaster attended the 
school committee meetings before the establishment of the 
superintendency and for many years after its establish- 
ment. In 1890 the superintendent alleged that he felt his 
authority as superintendent impaired by the continuance 
of the practice of having the headmaster sit with the board, 
and complained “that many of the statistics of rank and 
attendance of scholars and details of the financial receipts 
and expenditures are not preserved in his office, or, indeed 
ever reach there, but are only accessible in the high school 
building. This he does while disclaiming any desire to 
control the course of study pursued at the school.’”^® The 

76 Brooklyn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, Appendix, 
p. 25j 1853* 

"77 F. W. Tilton became headmaster of the Rogers High School of 
Newport after a number of years of successful work in the super- 
intendency. See, Newport, Annual Report, School Committee, 
Appendix, p. 11, 1875-1876. During the academic year 1875-1876 
salaries were as follows: superintendent of schools, $2000; head* 
master of the Rogers High School, $3500; submaster of the 
Rogers High School, $2200. See Newport, Annual Report, School 
Committee, p. 26, 1875-1876. 

78 Newport, Rhode Island, Annual Report, School Committee, pp. 15- 
16, 1889-1890. ^ 
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committee to whom the matter was referred reported that 
the practice of having the principal attend the board meet- 
ing, far from being objectionable, “has shown that it would 
be well to have the principals of all our schools present to 
give information and answer questions relative to their 
several schools; but as this is not practicable in all cases it 
has seemed fitting and appropriate to the board to con- 
tinue our unbroken custom to have the principal of our 
most important school with us." They then offered a resolu- 
tion that “while the headmaster of the Rogers High School 
is present at the meetings of the school board, and is directly 
responsible for the course of study pursued at said school 
and for the carrying out of the same, and while he makes 
a separate annual report to the school conmiittee, ... he 
shall report directly to the superintendent of schools all the 
financial and statistical details of the high school.”™ This 
resolution, with an addition directing the superintendent to 
exercise the “same supervision over it [Rogers High 
School] as is given to the other public schools,” was then 
unanimously adopted, as were complimentary resolutions to 
the superintendent and principal. Many instances may be 
cited of the superintendent’s serving as a member of the 
high school committee and participating largely in the deter- 
mination of the curricula offered. Situations similar to the 
one in Newport probably existed only in cities in the East, 
and even in that section they were the exception rather 
than the rule. 

German-English schools constitute another new tjrpe. 
Baltimore established them in 1874, after city council sub- 
mitted to the board of school commissioners a resolution 
asking that consideration be given to the propriety of intro- 
ducing the study of the German language into the schools.Bo 
They were a separate system of elementary schools, pro- 
posed by a special committee and the superintendent, in 


79 Ibid. 

80 Baltimore, Annuai Report, Board of Commissionera of Publio 

Schools, pp. 18-19, 1874. 
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which instruction was offered half the time in English and 
half in German. TTiese schools attained much popularity- 
in a very few years.®i By 1878, however, the superintendent 
was questioning their desirability, since their result was 
^‘sometimes an intermediate dialect, a new linguistic devel- 
opment which is neither English nor German.”^^ Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis also introduced German instruction suc- 
cessfully into the common schools, according to a committee 
report in Kansas City where a similar introduction was 
urged.®3 

Other types of schools' which deserve mention are kinder- 
'gartens, which spread rapidly in the large cities, St. Louis, 
Boston, and San Francisco being the leaders in the move- 
ment; summer, or vacation, schools; ungraded schools for 
incorrigibles and truants; and evening schools. Kinder- 
gartens were frequently established in connection with the 
public schools, when financed at least in part, by private 
individuals, associations, or clubs.*^ Such conditions, of 
course, limited the part the superintendent played in deter- 
mining the offering of studies. Despite this fact, however, 
and despite cases such as the superintendent’s relation to 
the evening schools of Providence,*® in the majority of 
cities the superintendent was a member of the committee 
which made plans for the opening of these various schools 
and he was usually the most important member. 

Attention will now be given to provisions made to facili- 
tate carrying out the course of studies, namely libraries 
and textbooks. Libraries were not a large problem, being 
given very little consideration in many cities. In Buffalo, 
however, in 1841 the superintendent was requested by the 
council to report the “present condition and disposition of 

81 Ibid., p. 8, 1877. 

82 Ibid., p. 36, 1878. 

88 Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, December 1, 1870. 

84 New Haven, Annual RepoH, Board of Education, pp. 40-41, 1883; 

p. 46, 1890. 

85 Ante, pp.168-159. 
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the city library In 1843 the superintendent reported that 
there were no more than three thousand volumes in the 
library, of which "a part ... is at all times in the several 
■districts, placed under the charge of the teachers for the 
use of the scholars; while much the larger portion of it 
remains under the charge of the superintendent for the 
accommodation of the citizens at large.”®^ He urged that 
a librarian be employed “to take charge of the library, 
deliver and receive books, see to the district libraries and 
keep the books in repair,” so that he himself could devote 
his time to the schools. The following year the superin- 
tendent reported that all books for children were distributed 
to the district libraries, and the teachers were required to 
have them open for a period on Saturday, so that all 
children, whether in public, private, or no school at all, 
would have access to them. While his duties were lighter, 
since only adults now visited the central library and required 
library service of him,®* in 1845 the superintendent again 
urged the placing of the library under a librarian, and in 
1846 council made such arrangements. 

Superintendent Divoll, of St. Louis, in 1860 urged the 
board of directors of the schools to establish a public school 
library, to be under the control of the board, establishment 
to be effected by an appropriation from the public school 
fund. Due to the unavailability of funds at the time, action 
was postponed, but the superintendent solicited funds from 
individuals and, in 1865, had a Library Society incorporated, 
independent of the school board.®* Two years later the 
library was placed under the control of the board of directors 
of the schools and the superintendent was declared libra- 
rian.*® Later a librarian other than the superintendent was 
appointed, but the library maintained its close connection 
yrith the schools as an agency established for their use. To 


Buffalo, Minutes, City Coundl, March 10, 1841. 

*7 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 10, 1843. 
88 Ibid., pp. 4-6, 1844. 1 

88 St. Louis, Annual Report, Board of Directors, pp. 144-146, 1870. 

90 Ibid., pp. 84-85, 1867. 
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DivoU must go the credit for this development. The Public 
Library of Kansas City had a similar development, in that 
it was a part of, the public educational system developed by 
the board of education. Mr. Craig, agent of the board of 
education, and Superintendent Greenwood discharged jointly 
the duties of librarian from 1874 to 1881, when the super- 
intendent was ordered to engage a librarian. During the 
latter years of this period. Greenwood served as night 
librarian, in addition to certain hours in the day, from 
December first to April first from seven to ten o’clock every 
evening in the week except Sunday.®^ In Denver one of the 
first duties of the superintendent was “to collect all books 
outstanding in the public school library, to classify and 
arrange the same, to report the number and character of 
the books, to prepare a report on their condition and a 
tabular list of said books for the publication of a catalogue 
of same,”** In Rochester the superintendent, as “general 
librarian,” had charge of all the books in the libraries of 
the several schools, was responsible for their preservation 
and delivery to his successor, and annually was required to 
prepare a catalogue of books belonging to the libraries, 
giving the number and title of each book.®* The superin- 
tendent in Baltimore selected most of the books when a 
public school library was established.®^ Guidance in the 
selection and distribution of library books was a duty of 
superintendents in a number of other cities. 

Textbooks are of considerably more importance than 
libraries in their relation to the program of studies. This 
relation is shown by actions such as that of the superin- 
tendent of schools in San Francisco, who found it necessary, 
in 1870, to prepare a new manual of instruction when the 
state board of education changed several of the most 

*1 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education. Appendix, p, 18. 
1892-1893, 

M Denver,. Mnwtes, Board of Education, October 14, 1871. 

•* Bochester, By-Laws of the Board of Education amd Regulations of 
the^ Pubhe Schools, pp. 18-21, 1851. 

Baltimore^ Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Publie 
Schools, p. 11, 1880. 
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important series of textbooks.®® A somewhat similar situa- 
tion was found in Cleveland, where the superintendent found 
It necessary to rewrite the course of study because of the 
adoption of many new textbooks by the board of education.®® 
In considering problems in connection with textbooks, 
.attention will be given first to Buffalo. In 1846 the super- 
intendent reported that the “multiplicity of textbooks, and 
the imperfection of some of them is one of the greatest 
evils at present felt in the public schools .... The efforts of 
persons interested in the publication and sale of new books, 
-directed to particular points, have produced changes in the 
'textbooks of different schools or classes and will continue 
to do so as there is nO regulation to prevent it ... . Parents 
are subjected to the expense of purchasing new books when- 
ever scholars are removed from one district to another.”®'' 
In 1848 these matters received special attention and efforts 
to secure adoption of similar books throughout the city were 
reported to have been “crowned with almost complete 
success.”®® The superintendent, in 1850, attacked the 
teachers who continued to sell textbooks even though such 
practice was “inhibited by the school ordinances.”*® He 
explained that confidence was impaired because parents were 
led to think that their children were required to purchase 
books from the teacher for her benefit. Despite these efforts, 
the superintendent reported, in 1853, that want of uni- 
formity of textbooks in grammar and geography had con- 
tinued a cause of just complaint until it was determined that 
year, by resolution of the school committee, to adopt Olney's 
Geography for all the schools of the city.'®® Further light 
is thrown on practices by the statement of the superin- 
‘tendent in 1850: 

“The extension of public school systems over numerous states 

■®5 San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 63, 

1870. 

Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 33, 1897. 

97 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 14, 1846. 

98 im., p. IB, 1848. 
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Tiji a had the effect of producing a great plethora in the publication of 
textbooks .... The supply is greater than the demand. Consequently 
large numbers of itinerant agents are employed by authors and pub- 
lishers to force their productions upon the public. A large portion 
of the time of teachers and school officers is thus taken up . . . with- 
out any corresponding benefit. The methods used by these agents to 
dispose of their wares, like those of peddlers, are not alwaj^ of the 
most honorable kind. An economy of time at least would be accom- 
plished if school' committees should adopt a rule not to grant personal 
interviews to book agents, permitting them at their option to leave 
with the committee copies of their works for convenient perusal.”ioi 

Textbooks later became the cause of much political contro- 
versy at the time when superintendents were popularly 
dected. In Buffalo, Fox was attacked vigorously, when he ran 
for reelection, because he had attempted to secure a change 
in some of the textbooks while he was superintendent. Book 
agents were claimed to be in town “with funds to carry the 
election in favor of the man who will open the gates to their 

interest.”^® 

Difficulty in proper textbook selection was also encoun- 
tered because of the persistence of publishing firms. In 1863- 
when it was proposed to discontinue the purchase of a series 
of books which had been in use for sixteen years, a local 
publishing firm struggled for three or four weeks to prevent 
Idle change. They also sent “to Boston to procure the 
services of a book agent, who considered himself fully equal 
to the task for which he had been engaged; to say nothing 
of the two or three lawyers employed by this establishment 
for the purpose of endeavoring to convince the superin- 
tendent and the committee on schools that they were doing 
a most unrighteom act in not allowing their books to remain 
longer in the public schools — ^failing in this, they caused 
circulars to be published, reflecting upon the character, 
intelligence, and honesty of the school authorities, charging 
them with fraud and corruption.”^®* 


Ml Ibid., pp. 13-14, I860. 

102 Buffalo, Daily Courier, October 31, 1879. 

108 Buffalo, Aimtud BepoH, Superintendent of Sehooh, p. '63, 1868- 
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In Rochester there was still a great variety of books' in use 
in the schools in 1844, although the board of education had 
taken action on the subject. The evil was not totally 
remedied because of the want of proper cooperation on the' 
part of the trustees in some of the districts. In San Francisco 
the superintendent spoke of the “miscellany of textbooks” 
as one of the drawbacks which gave rise to “merited com- 
plaint.” He said of this textbook situation: “Besides being 
a positive evil, a hindrance to the pupil and the general 
progress of the school, it was to the parent not only an 
annoyance but a source of great expense — ^particularly if 
the family moved from one district to another.”^®* A uni- 
form series of textbooks was adopted and ended this unsatis- 
factory condition. In Milwaukee, however, until 1860, 
although the board of commissioners adopted uniform 
books, “teachers with the consent of the commissioners of 
their wards, had introduced textbooks different from those 
adopted by the board.”i®® 

In Brooklyn, until 1848, pupils purchased books wherever 
they desired. In that year the board of education established 
a school depot in charge of the superintendent, whose duty 
it was to sell the books to the students. The operation of 
the depot simplified the securing of books, lowered the cost 
some twenty-five per cent, and led to desirable “perfect uni- 
formity .”“® In Baltimore the members of the committee on 
textbooks, the president of the board related, toiled “night 
and day in their efforts to secure for the schools the latest 
and best textbooks, examining and investigating the many 
books submitted to them, eliminating from the list many 
antiquated and unfit books and substituting therefor im- 
proved and modem publications.”^®'' In Milwaukee the com- 


104 San Francisco, Annual Report, Boos'd of Education, pp. 19-20, 1854. 

105 Mil-wapkee, Annual Report, Board of Education, jp. 61, 1864; 
S'tearns, 1?. W., Colwmbvm History of Education m Wisconsin, 
pp. 446-467. 

106 Brookljn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 18, 1851. 

107 Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commissioners of Public 
Schools, p. 10, 1897. 
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mittee examined books in use and recommended the adop- 
tion of new ones.^®® By resolution of the board it was 
provided that books could not be changed oftener than once 
in five years. Superintendent Sears, of Newark, stated that 
the board attached much importance to the judgment of the 
principals, and that when a decided majority of the teachers 
agreed upon a certain book it was usually adopted.^®* In 
Washington the supervising principals met with the super- 
intendent, by direction of the board of trustees, to revise 
or suggest revisions of the textbook list.^^® 

The free textbook question was another in the solution of 
which the superintendent frequently participated, and if 
free textbooks were decided upon, the responsibility of the 
superintendent was generally increased. In New Haven, 
when the town voted an appropriation for free books, the 
committee on textbooks gathered together samples from the 
various publishing houses, secured the services of several 
principals to assist in rating the books, and prepared a 
report. On the matter of geography textbooks the com- 
mittee reached no decision, but the board came to an agree- 
ment after considerable discussion.ii^ Committee selections 
of books without the cooperation of the professional 
employees at times led to the adoption of poor books. The 
superintendent of Worcester, for example, in 1860 reported 
finding the secondary school students “weeping” in dread of 
mental arithmetic because they could not comprehend the 
book.^^® In Springfield the lack of free textbooks made 
efficient conduct of the schools difficult, due to “the want 
of textbooks on the part of very many pupils” at the be- 
ginning of the year. In 1876 the superintendent estimated 
the loss due to this condition equal to the loss that would 
have been experienced if all the schools in the city had been 


Milwaukee, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 85. 

109 Newark. Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 48, 1873. 

110 District of Columbia, Mhiutee, Board of Trustees, June 1, 1891. 

111 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p, 31, 1890. 

11* Worcester, Report, School Committee, p. 16, 1860. 
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suspended for two entire weeks.^^® The purchase of text- 
books by the parents served as a barrier to the introduction 
of new books, for the people were more conscious of this 
school expense since they met it directly. At one time the 
superintendent in Springfield reported in favor of a gradual 
introduction of a new series of reading books in order to 
secure more perfect articulation. He mentioned casually that 
the series of reading books then in use had been adopted 
nearly twenty-one years before,''* 

In New Orleans, in 1847, a special committee was 
appointed to select, in coSperation with the superintendent, 
the textbooks for spelling."® Later the committee on text- 
books was empowered to make any changes in textbooks 
which it deemed expedient and proper for the good of the 
schools."* Such extreme power, however, was not usually 
vested in a committee. In St. Louis, for example, the com- 
mittee on books, apparatus, and school supplies had to see 
that each member of the board and each officer was furnished 
with a copy of the book before it could be presented for 
adoption.'" In Chicago, at the board meeting preceding the 
month of March, the committee on textbooks and course of 
study reported, making suggestions which it considered 
proper. At the same meeting any member of the board had 
the right to propose changes which seemed desirable to him. 
In Cincinnati when a new textbook in history was needed the 
appropriate committee reported. Of the committee mem- 
bers, three favored one book and two another; and the 
board, after full consideration of the books, adopted by a 
large majority the book favored by the minority of the com- 
mittee."® 


U3 Springfield, Report, School Committee, p. 23, 1876. 

114 J6id., p. 30, 1877. 

116 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Eduea^wn, 
March 6. 1847. 

"6 ihid. , . . 

117 St. Louis, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, pp. 


22-23, 1870. 

118 Cincinnati, Annual Report, 
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An interesting example of council control of textbooks 
appeared in Atlanta, where, by ordinance, it was provided 
that the board of education should have the right thereafter 
to change books only every five years The mayor, in ap- 
proving this ordinance, did so “with the recommendation 
that provision be made for the introduction of such specially 
valuable new books as modem thought and progress may 
produce, and that these be excepted from the five-year per- 
iod.”ii9 

In Memphis the selection of textbooks caused interesting 
conflicts between the superintendent and the board mem- 
bers. In 1886 the superintendent submitted a recommenda- 
tion that certain readers be adopted. One member of the 
board moved the adoption of the superintendent’s recom- 
mendation, while another offered in lieu the adoption of 
readers of another publishing firm.120 Finally, after much 
dickering, the superintendent's recommendation was adopt- 
ed by one vote. The next year, when the superintendent 
recommended a certain geography book, a member disagreed 
with him and urged the adoption of another. It was finally 
moved that each member of the board examine the two 
books for himself and be prepared to report at the next 
meeting. This motion was approved unanimously .^21 

The textbook situation in Boston, as related by a former 
member of the Boston school committee, warrants presenta- 
tion. Stating that the feeling that he had to formulate a 
course of study was oppressive, he continued: 

“Nor did I hanker for the opportunity to designate what text- 
books should be used in the schools; a task which, in fact, amounts 
to nothing more than choosing between textbook publishing houses. 
It would seem as though even a political boss or s machine legislature 
could be made to understand that a lot of citizens chosen hap- 
hazard . . . ought not to be required, and should not be permitted, to 
decide such questions for eighty thousand children — or for eighty 
diildren, for that mattor. Of course, it may be said that membmrs of 


119 Atlanta, Anmud Report, Board of Education, p. 88, 1896. 
lao Memphis, Minutes, Board of Education, June 14, 1886. 

121 Ibid., September 12, 1887. 
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school committees are not obliged to perform, these duties, or, at least, 
they may be wisely performed perfunctorily, by adopting the sug- 
gestions of the board of supervisors, which is supposed to be an 
advisory body. But, in my experience that is just what a school com- 
mittee will not do. It may, and often does, ask the supervisors to 
recommend a textbook. . . . But it does not follow that the expert’s- 
recommendation must be accepted, or is even likely to be. I have fre- 
quently seen such advice disregarded and sometimes spurned.” 

He continued, telling of the adoption of the vertical sys- 
tem of writing without the adoption' of textbooks to corres- 
pond and, as a consequence, the teaching of children the 
vertical hand in one grade and the sloping hand in the next, 
or vice versa. Finally, after speaking of the “dazzling ef- 
forts'' and “hypnotic influences” of the publishing houses, 
he mentioned the fact that the raiders probably did not 
find it “congenial” to use the tactics they had employed but 
that they found it absolutely necessary in order to sell books- 
to a board which “invited these ravenous invasions, which 
are annually made.”i 22 

In conclusion, the views on this matter of the presidents- 
of two boards of education will be presented. The first 
shows a lack of comprehension of the problem, for it grants 
control of courses of study to the superintendent and teach- 
ers and assumes textbook control by the board. The second 
presents an experienced and advanced viewpoint. The pres- 
ident of the Detroit board wrote, in 1887 : 

‘‘It is principally with the business aspect of educational interests 
that the board has to deal. . . . Courses of study . . , must of necessity 
be left very largely toi the superintendent and the corps of teachers. It 
is not rare to read in the newspapers, and to hear from private 
sources, criticism and condemnation of the work of the schools, not 
especially of the schools of this city, but of the modern methods of 
education generally. Comparisons are made with the method of 
twenty-one and fifty years ago, much to the disadvantage of the 
present. I confess having shared the feeling that some radical 
changes in the way our schools are conducted might be made with 

12 a Wetmore, S. A., “Boston School Administration.” Edfucationat 

Review, VoL 14, pp, 107-110, September, 1897. 
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profit, but such study of the subject as I have been able to get has 
convinced me that the educated men and women who have given years 
of study to this matter are more competent to deal with it than I am, 
and I therefore have no recommendations to make to you upon this 
branch of your trust except this : get the ablest corps of teachers pos- 
sible, weigh carefully the arguments of those who condemn the present 
system, but in adopting changes which are disapproved by those who 
are making the science of teaching a life work, make haste very 
slowly. 

“With regard to the business interests of the board, I have a few 
suggestions to make. Each one of you has been bothered more or 
less during the year, and had your time and patience taxed, by the 
importunities of book agents. . . . Much of the time of the inspectors 
has been uselessly consumed by those who are interested in publish- 
ing or selling schoolbooks. . . . All this might be avoided by a rule of 
the board prohibiting consideration of changes except during the 
summer vacation .... The adoption of such a rule as I have sug- 
gested would relieve the inspectors of much useless trouble . . . and 
would reduce the unfavorable criticism to which members are generally 
unjustly buj; almost invariably subjected when a schoolbook war is in 

progress*”i23 

The president of the board of school commissioners of 
Milwaukee had a different idea when he wrote: 

“During the past year the question of a change in music books 
was jointly discussed by the committee on industrial and art educa- 
tion and on textbooks. This afforded me a favorable opportunity to 
study the subject and I formed the conclusion which I have before 
made public and beg to repeat here, namely, that the selection of text- 
books should be made by the superintendent of schools. He is the 
paid expert of the board and must be presumed; to possess the required 
knowledge. He has able experts under him upon whom he can call 
for advice, and has naturally the highest sense of responsibility and 
accountability for the wisdom of his choice. In as much as the inter- 
ests involved are of such magnitude and importance, the ultimate 
decision of all such matters should revert to the board. The super- 
intendent should make recommendations for changes and readoptions, 
which should either be accepted or rejected by the board, after proper 
consideration and by a majority vote; if rejected, the whole matter 
should be referred back to the superintendent and in no event should 

^28 Detroit, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 7-8, 1887. 
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the board or its members substitute other textbooks in the place of 
those recommended by this officer, as in that way, any single mem- 
ber could bring the whole matter back to the original methods.”i24 


124 Milwaukee, Anntml Beport, Boaard of School Commissioners, pp. 
33 - 34 , 1895 . 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION OP THE SCHOOLS 

J. M. Greenwood, arriving’ in Kansas City to serve as 
superintendent of schools, soon ''discovered that his position 
required a versatile man, possessed of a splendid disposition, 
for his duties as superintendent not only called upon him to 
teach classes but also to oversee janitors, look after school 
pounds, and patch fences/^^ 

Data have been presented^ from which it can be inferred 
that not all superintendents had business duties of the type 
which Greenwood experienced. In fact, because of the reten- 
tion by the council of the control of finances, buildings, and 
janitors, the superintendent in many instances had nothing 
to do with these aspects of the educational service, even in 
an advisory capacity. A few additional examples are in place 
here. In Boston, in 1863, complaint was made by the school 
committee because of "the manner in which the views and 
wishes of the board have been disregarded by the commit- 
tee on public buildings.’'^ It was urged that the powers of 
the school committee are "only advisory at a point where 
they should be determinate and controlling, viz., the con- 
struction and furnishing of school buildings.” In 1873 the 
school committee recalled that, while it was true that an 
ordinance of December 18, 1855 provided that "no school- 
house should be located, erected, or materially altered until 
the school committee shall have bqen consulted on the 
locality and plans . . . except by order of the City Council,” 
the exception and not the ordinance had prevailed ever 
since.-* During the same years the superintendent of public 


1 Galloway, D., James Micklehorough Greenwood: An EvcUtuition of 

Hie Services as an Educator and of Hts Contributions to EdtiCOr- 
tioTial Thought, p. 11. 

2 Ante, pp. 149-162. 

Boston, Reporft Sehopl Committee; pp. 38-39, 1863, 

* Ibid,, pp 9-10, 1873. 
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buildings appointed the janitors of all the “city edifices,” in- 
cluding the schools.® 

Schoolhouse agents were first appointed in Springfield in 
1857 by the school committee. In 1860 their appointment 
was placed in the hands of the council, and it was made 
their duty “to keep the schoolhouse assigned to their 
care ... in good order and repair ; and provide fuel and all 
things necessary for the comfort of the scholars therein, . . . 
and also do all other duties by law which devolve upon the 
prudential committee of districts, except selecting and con- 
tracting with school-teachers.”® When the superintendency 
was established, schoolhouse agents no longer served, and 
the superintendent assumed their duties, although it was 
said that the duties classed as strictly educational were of a 
“higher and more responsible grade” and constituted “more 
appropriately the superintendent’s sphere of effort.”^ In 
1868, after the superintendent had carried on this work for 
a few years, a schoolhouse agent was again appointed by the 
council, and he looked after “the sweeping and cleaning of 
schoolrooms, the making of fires, the clearing of sidewalks, 
the furnishing of drinking cups, of washbasins, of soap and 
towels, the trifling repairs almost innumerable, . . . the 
general repairs, and the larger supplies of wood and coal.”® 
This dualism in control continued, while the school com- 
mitteemen considered it unfortunate that they could serve 
only in an advisory capacity in regard to repairs, furnish- 
ings, and building sites and plans. Perhaps the most un- 
fortunate aspect of the entire situation was that the janitors 
were appointed, and their work directed, by the committee 
on city property of the council. This made impossible the 
supervision and care of the buildings by the principals and 
took from them much of the responsibility for the physical 
welfare of their pupils, “upon which the full success of the 

8 Ihid., p. 97, 1867. 

6 Springfield, City Charter and Ordinances, p. 71, 1860. 

■7 Springfield, School Committee, Rules and Regulations, pp. 12-14, 
1867. 

■8 Springfield, Report, School Committee, p. 24, 1868. 
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school depends.”® As a result of this system, the school 
committee reported, in 1889, that the “schoolrooms are 
swept and dusted only twice a week, and floors and furniture 
washed only once a year.”^® A few years later “cleaner 
schoolhouses” were mentioned by the school committee as 
a “crsdng demand” about which they could do nothing, 
as the work was in the hands of the city property 
committee.^^ 

A condition somewhat similar to that in Springfield existed 
in Washington, where the conamissioners appointed a super- 
visor of public school buildings and janitors, to act for them 
so far as it was their duty to see that the “several public 
schoolrooms were maintained' in the most favorable sanitary 
condition practicable with respect to cleanliness, heat, ven- 
tilation, and that the fuel is properly supplied and econom- 
ically used.” This supervisor instructed the janitors in their 
work and reported neglect, incapacity, or other undesirable 
conditions to the commissioners of the District of 

Columbia.!* 

These examples illustrate control of the business duties 
directly by the council or commissioners and by an agent of 
the council other than the superintendent. Ini each of these 
cities, as well as in Washington, Atlanta, Worcester, Phil- 
adelphia, and San Francisco, the board of education was for 
a time controlled by the council. The amount of respon- 
sibility delegated to the board varied. In Washington the 
board of trustees was prohibited by law from spending more 
than fifty dollars for improvements upon any schoolhouse 
without written authority from the mayor or an act of the 
council.!® In cities where control over finances was exer- 
cised by the council the board of education generally secured 
control first over the incidentals and last over the construc- 


• p. 22, 1887. 

10 Jtnd^ p. 20, 1889. 

11 Ibid., p. 17, 1894. 

12 District of Columbia, Minutes, Board of Trustees, March 13, 1888- 
12 Washington, Annual Report, Board of Trustees, pp. 9-10, 1868. 
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tion of buildings, since they demanded a greater outlay of 
money. The superintendent had no control or responsibility 
in regard to these matters until the board of education 
delegated it to him. 

In the cities discussed, in which the council exercised 
control, as well as in cities where no such control existed, 
when the board of education took over the control of the 
business aspect of the educational service, its members 
frequently carried on the work directly. The committee on 
salaries and supplies appointed the janitors in Atlanta.^* 
In Chicago, where the ordinance establishing the superin- 
tendency specified that the work of the superintendent 
should be confined to educational duties, the chairman of 
the committee on buildings and grounds looked after the 
heating, repairs, and securing of coal and wood for all the 
schools.!® While the superintendent assisted him in this 
work, it required the committee chairman’s constant care 
and attention for there was wasting of fuel, general com- 
plaining of all kinds, and endangering of the health of the 
children, which required investigation and judicious care. 
To insure the early completion of a building in Pittsburgh, 
as well as to secure faithful adherence to specifications on 
the part of the contractors, a member of the building com- 
mittee was designated to superintend the work.!® 

When a question arose as to the actual condition of the 
school buildings in San Francisco in 1885, the city was 
divided into districts and each director was assigned to the 
inspection of a certain number of schoolhouses. Each made 
a report in writing to the committee on schoolhouses and 
sites on each building he examined, listing as “A” repairs 
“urgently necessary” and as “B” repairs “necessary and 
advantageous.”!'! This study served as a basis for repairs 


14 Atlanta, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 48, 1887. 

15 Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 9-10, 1862* 

15 Pittsburgh, Anmml Report, Board of Education, p. 76, 1871. 

17 San Francisco, AnnvM Report, Superintendent of Sc^ols, pp. 11»- 
12, 1892. 
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and the future building program. The sanitary committee 
of the Newark board of education looked after the yards, 
drainage, disinfection, and arrangement of seats in regard 
to light.^® The president of the board of Jersey City in 
1892 alluded to the great amount of time required of the 
members, especially in regard to the oversight of buildings. 
He urged the employment of a special official, to be desig- 
nated as “inspector of school buildings,” to relieve the mem- 
bers of this work.i® In 1896, however, the repairs were 
made “in the same manner . . . each member superintending 
his own work and thereby saving the expense of an archi- 
tect.”®® The committee on school houses and school rooms 
in Washington annually inspected all buildings and rooms, 
noting especially methods of ventilation and security from 
fire and accident and reporting to the board desired improve- 
ments.®® In Indianapolis, the trustee of each ward, with the 
treasurer, was charged with the duty of ordering necessary 
repairs in such ward, renting schools during the summer va- 
cation, and exercising care and oversight for the protection 
of the buildings.®® A year or two later the trustee alone was 
charged with this duty and was required to report at each 
meeting of the board.®* Similar requirement that the trus- 
tee look after the school or schools in his ward or district 
existed in Kansas City (1867),®* Louisville (1863),®* and 
Cleveland (1860) .®® Two systems of direct control are noted 
in general. In one, the trustee looked after the schools of 
his district; in the other, a committee cared for the build- 
ings throughout the city. The trivial type of materials with 
which board members busied themselves at times is shown 
by the action of the board of school commissioners of Bal- 
ls Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 40, 1892. 

Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 11-12, 1892. 

20 lUd^ p. 1, 1896. 

21 ‘Washington, Anmwl Report, Board of Trustees, p. 41, 1864. 

22 Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, May 14, 1861. 

2S Ibid., June 6, 1863. 

24 Kansas City,_ Minutes, Board of Edtusation, September 24, 1867. 

25 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, December 30, 1863. 

2* Cleveland, Mmutes, Board of Education, April 9, 1860. 
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timore which, as late as 1898, granted each school individ- 
ually requisitions for wastebaskets, ash cans, wheelbarrows, 
water containers, et cetera.*^’ 

While, in some instances, the committees or trustees con- 
tinued to exercise a direct control after the appointment of 
a superintendent, it was the usual thing, if no official had 
been- appointed to look after business duties, to make the 
superintendent a member of the committees on buildings, 
finance, heating and ventilation, as well as of the committees 
engaged in more purely educational activities. Also, in 
places where the superintendent was not a member of the 
committee he frequently served in an advisory capacity, be- 
cause he possessed a more intimate knowledge of affairs than 
did anyone else. In Boston, for example, the duties of the 
superintendent, as first defined, required that he “consult 
with the different bodies who have control in the building 
and altering of schoolhouses, and those through whom either 
directly or indirectly the school money is expended, that 
there may result more uniformity in their plans and more 
economy in their expenditures.”*® Whenever a new building 
or alterations to a building were considered the superin- 
tendent of New Orleans was required to “communicate with 
the building committee such information on the subject as 
he may possess, and! shall suggest such plans for the same as 
he considers best for the health and convenience of the 
teachers and pupils and most economical for the board.”*® 
Where the local trustee system continued, the part the 
superintendent played was less important than where the 
committee system existed, for the local trustees were great- 
er in numbers and had an interest in, and knowledge of, 
their locality not generally found when a small committee 
was in charge of the entire city. In many cities this led, 
very early, to the belief held by the president of the Chi- 


27 Baltimore, Minutes, Board of Commissioners of Public Schools^, 
April 25,1898. 

28 Boston, City Document No, 16, pp. 19-20, 1852. 

2» New Orleans, Minutes, Board of Education, August 24, 1864. 
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cago board, who stated, in an address to the board members, 
that the more you refrain "from handling details in . . . 
business departments, but content yourselves with laying 
down general lines of work and policy, and holding the prop- 
er subordinate responsible for results, the better it will be 
for the school system and for you.”*® Certainly the practice 
of this principle would have eliminated a considerable 
amount of the waste which occurred in many cities, partic- 
ularly in regard to buildings. In Seattle, for example, the 
buildings erected were not of a type to permit the introduc- 
1ion of the plan of supervision desired.®^ 

A discussion of conditions and practices in a number of 
cities will illustrate the sharing of control by the board and 
■the superintendent and the event to which, in some in- 
stances, the superintendent was charged with the business 
responsibilities. It will also show the various types of bus- 
iness duties in which the superintendents engaged. 

The superintendent in Providence spent a great deal of 
time in the study of plans for buildings. Of particular im- 
portance was his plan for ventilation, which was a success 
and the solution of a perplexing problem. He first perfected 
a ventilation plan for new structures, and then contrived one 
which could, without too much expense and labor, be applied 
to the old buildings.®* In Buffalo the school buildings were 
erected according to the same general plan throughout the 
city and were not adapted to the schools as organized. Im- 
provements in them were effected under the direction of the 
superintendent, as rapidly as his recommendations were 
adopted and assessments were made to pay for the improve- 
ments.*® The superintendent annually made a survey of the 
buildings and, upon the direction of the council, purchased 
or leased lots for new buildings.®^ 

The duties of the superintendent in Buffalo from the es- 

so Chicago, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 17, 1890. 

51 Seattle, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 29, 1894. 

52 Providence, Report, School Committee, pp. 38-39, 1876. 

S8 Bujffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 9^11,. 1867. 
^ Ibid,, p. 55, 1868 and 1869. 
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tablishment of the office were more of a business nature 
than in most cities. The council, in 1841, ordered him to 
purchase wood, contract for its sawing, makd additions to or 
about schoolhouses, make all necessary purchases, et 
cetera.®® 

In Indianai)olis, in 1869, the superintendent was ordered 
to contract with a plasterer to dot repair work in the school- 
houses.*® In Kansas City the superintendent was author- 
ized to furnish “buckets, brooms, dippers and [make] nec- 
essary repairs to school buildings,”®’ and in 1870 he was or- 
dered to secure “suitable blackboards for all the schools.”' 
Later it was the practice to advance the superintendent one 
hundred dollars for incidental expenses, providing him with 
another hundred upon receiving a report of the expenditure 
of the previous amount.*® The superintendent in Denver 
submitted a bid for supplying school furniture, and, because 
his bid was the lowest, the contract was awarded to him.*® 
The superintendent in Springfield handled the furnishing 
of books to the pupils at cost, and when free books were in- 
troduced in 1884, he saw to their distribution.*® He pre- 
pared the tuition bills for out-of-town students** and rep- 
resented the school committee ini its advisory capacity to the 
committee of the city council which selected sites and erect- 
ed school buildings.*® 

The superintendent in Washington was required to pre- 
pare for presentation to the council a statement of the' 
amount of necessary appropriations for the support of the 
public schools.*® Whenever furniture was “placed and 
screwed down,” it was his duty to be present for the pur- 


S6 Buffalo, Minutes, City Council, March 18, 1841; March 28, 1841. 

86 Indianapolis, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 21, 1869. 

8’ Kansas City, Minutes, Board of Education, October 16, 1868. 

88 Ibid., July 1, 1876. 

89 Denver, Minutes, Board of Education, October 11, 1873. 

*0 Springfield, Report, School Committee, p. 11, 1868; p. 23, 1884. 

** Ibid., Appendix, n. p. 1892. 

« Ibid., p. 13, 1900. 

43 WashinCgton, Abstract of Proceedings, Board of Trustees, Septem- 
ber 20, 1870; Annual Report, p. 183, 1866-1870. 
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pose of seeing to it that the best arrangement was made.^* 
He also had to approve all supplies received ; keep accurate 
accounts ofi the (hstribution of supplies ; check on the janit- 
ors’ assistants, sweepers, and firemen, to see that they re- 
ceived a proper salary from the janitors and were eflBcient;*® 
and study all the details of good schoolhouse construction.^ 
One of the commissioners, in speaking of the qualifications 
of a superintendent for Washington, stated that they 
wanted a man who possessed the “dual character of a good 
educator and a good administrative officer. They wanted a 
•man who could be entrusted "with the management of the 
financial affairs of the schools ... a man who would not ask 
for more that was needed and would get all the material or 
service he paid for ... . They wanted a superintendent who 
could tell good service when he saw it andl tell a good broom 
when it was paid for.”*'^ 

Ini Cleveland the superintendent examined the heating ap- 
paratus,^® examined and approved all bills before payment 
was made,*® figured the cost per pupil in each of the depart- 
ments, and collected tuition for the same from out-of-town 
students,®® surveyed schoolhouses, one time reporting thir- 
ty rented rooms of which “11 were in churches, 9 in saloon 
buildings, 2 in a refitted stable, 5 in dwelling houses, 2 in 
storerooms, and one in a society hall.”®* In Savannah,®® At- 
lanta,®* and Memphis,®* the superintendent received all tu- 


Washington, Minutee, Board of Trustees, October 12, 1875. 

•« Ibid., October 12, 1880. 

« Wilson, J. 0., “Eighty Years of Public Schools of Washington 
1806-1885.” United States Commissioner of Education, Report. 
Vol. n, p. 1696, 1894-1896. 

47 Washin^n, Evening Star, April 14, 1856. 

48 Cleveland, Minutes, Board of Education, August 31, 1858. 

49 Ibid., September 14, 1868. 

50 Ibid., May 2, 1869. 

51 Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 22-23, 1885. 

52 Savannah, Minutes, Board of EduoaUon, April 8, 1867: Mav 13 

1867; July 29, 1867. . y xo, 

58 Atlanta, Minutes, Board of Education, September 28, 1876. 

■54 Memphis, Minutes, Board of Education, December 14, 1885. 
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ition payments and turned them over to the treasurer per- 
iodically. 

The superintendent was also secretary of the hoard of ed- 
ucation in many cities before they became very large. This 
was the case in Worcester, Springfield, Savannah, Wilming- 
ton, Louisville, San Francisco, Seattle, New Orleans, and 
Newark. In Newark the superintendent, in his capacity as 
secretary an4 to some extent as treasurer, supervised all de- 
partments of expenditure, keeping accurate accounts of all 
transactions.®® He also had the duty of drawing all supplies 
from the depository; advising in the construction, heating 
and ventilating of school buildings; and preparing the pay- 
roll of teachers and janitors each month. The superinten- 
dent in New Haven regarded it as part of his duty to sug- 
gest to the board of education methods of economizing, such 
as hiring women at half the expense of men as teachers and 
assistants in the schools.®® He also kept account of expenses, 
figured costs per scholar, building and improvement costs, 
et cetera.®’ In Nashville the superintendent received his 
full salary during the time the schools were suspended be- 
cause of the onerous and unremitted work he performed on 
the committee on schoolhouses and property.®* 

The superintendent of St. Louis received a hundred-doUar 
fund for incidental expenses, a report on which he made 
each month.®* He also supervised the janitors and secured 
the best rooms he could for schools.®* Superintendent Bin- 
ford, of Richmond, found' the selection, alteration, and furn- 
ishing of buildings one of his greatest tasks.®’ In Louis- 
ville the superintendent was authorized to rent the school- 
houses needed, making the “best contracts” possible in 


f65 Newark, Annml Report^ Board of Educcution, p. 6, 1869; p. 67, 1877. 
56 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p, 36, 1865. 

'57 New Haven, Minutes, Board of Education, September 21, 1883. 

'58 Nashville,, ilf mutes, Board of Education, March 25, 1862. 

59 St. Louis, Minutes, Board of Education, October 7, 1841. 

60 76id., October 12, 1841; February 19, 1860; June 14, 1881. 

61 Richmond, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 21, 1871. 
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writing.*^ He also supervised janitors and served in an ad- 
visory capacity in regard to buildings.®* 

Of more importance wasi the disbursement of school mon- 
eys. Moneys appropriated by the council, or secured other- 
wise, came into his hands for disbursement to teachers for 
services, to janitors for supplies, et cetera. To insure the 
faithful discharge of this service he was under a ten-thou- 
sand dollar bond.®® The superintendent of San Francisco 
had a similar duty in! regard to school funds during the very 
early period. On December 10, 1862, by ordinance, the city 
council of Sani Francisco appropriated $2,050 to the superin- 
- tendent of schools “to be dispersed by the said superinten- 
dent under the supervision of the board of education for the 
payment of rents and repairs and furnishing of school- 
houses, the salaries of superintendent and teachers of said 
schools, and incidental expenses.”®* In 1866, the board of 
education ordered the superintendent of schools of San 
Francisco to pay to each of the sixty teachers employed the 
sum of $150, and to the former superintendent $200.®® 

In Baltimore discrepancies, freely admitted, in relation 
to public school buildings led to calling upon the superin- 
tendent tQ prepare plans for buildings and to “cause the 
same to be engraved and stereotyped for use whenever 
required.”®’ The superintendent of Portland drew plans for 
seats and backs, and asked various parties to make bids for 
making them.®* He was authorized to have all necessary 
repairs made.®* In Boston the superintendent worked with 
the architect in the preparation of model schoolroom 


62 Louisville, Minutes, Board of Trustees, July 5, 1852. 

6* Ibid., April 2, 1860; March 4, 1861. 

6< Ibid., April 4, 1863. 

6® San Francisco, C^dxnanoes, Citjf Council, 1853-1854, Joint Resolu- 
tion 272. 

66 San Francisco, Daily Evening Bulletin, March 20, 1856. 

6’ Baltimore, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Commissioners of Public 
Schools, p. 49, 1867. 

68 Portland, Minutes, Board of Directors, April 8, 1881. 

69 Ibid., November 22, 1873. 
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-designs adapted to the prevalent organization of the schools 
in the city.'^® 

With this evidence of the superintendent’s handli ng or 
cooperating in the handling of business affairs one arrives 
at the conclusion reached by Hancock, that the superin- 
tendent “is often the financial adviser of his board of edu- 
cation; and hence as a rule ought to be a clear-headed man 
of business. He is still more frequently the architect who 
plans our school buildings, being careful to see that they 
are supplied with proper provisions for heating, ventilation, 
and light. He also recommends the furniture which he 
deems best suited to the comfort and health of pupils and 
selects . . . apparatus necessary.”'^^ 

This statement presents the situation in the majority of 
cities at the time it was made, that is, in 1875. In most 
cities the superintendent had come to assume more and 
more of the business duties. Exceptions to this rule occurred 
in Philadelphia, where the oflSce of superintendent of build- 
ings was established many years before the superin- 
tendency in New York, where the secretary cared for the 
business duties, the superintendent spending his time 
examining applicants for positions and in supervising;'^® and 
in few other cities. While Adams exaggerated the business 
side of a superintendent’s duties in the early years of the 
superintendency, there is some truth in his statement that 
■"the crying need of the common school thirty or forty years ago'?* was 
a material one and the possibilities of the situation were not appre- 
ciated. The schoolhouse, the window, the outhouse, the desk, the map, 
the slate, and the textbook all stood in pressing need of intelligent 
reforming. The low, dark, ill-ventilated, dirty room, ■with its long 
TOW of benches and continuous desks, hacked and disfigured by the 


■70 Boston, Report, School Committee, pp. 223-225, 1864. 

71 A History of Education in the State of Ohio. Centennial Volume, 

p. 354. 

72 Philadelphia, Report, Board of Controllers, pp. 23-24, 1868; pp. 

12-13, 1869; Report, Board of Public Education, p. 22, 1883. 

73 New 'York, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, pp. 5-6, 
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jaekknives of succeeding generations, had slowly to give place to 
something better One thing at a time, and this was the first work 
of the superintendency. It was a necessary rather than a great work. 
The office also was a new one and those who filled it were in no way 
specially trained for it. They were looked upon with suspicion by the 
school committees and there was a general disposition to make them 
as nearly as possible mere purchasing agents or superintendents 
of . . . repairs. Perhaps the two gjreat monuments of this early period 
are the foursquare schoolhouse and the separate desk. They are good 
monuments too.'’^® 

It must be kept in mind that throughout this period in 
many cities these duties were not regarded as the proper 
ones for a superintendent. Higginson spoke of the superin- 
tendent of Providence as having, until 1876, “in addition to 
his ordinary duties, . . . the care of all the schoolhouses, 
estates apd school apparatus, and under the executive com- 
mittee [he] attended to making repairs and furnishing 
schoolrooms with furniture.”'^® 

The superintendent of San Francisco urged, in 1867, the 
creation of the office of assistant superintendent, holding 
that “unless the superintendent be relieved of most of those 
general business duties which he has now to perform, he 
must of necessity leave undone the most legitimate and 
appropriate duties of his office, to wit, the visiting of schools, 
advising with teachers and pupils, suggesting and illustrat- 
ing improved methods of instruction, examining and pro- 
moting pupils, attending to the interior and special care of 
schools. This is the important work of the superintendent.’”^^ 
The following year the same recommendation was made on 
the ground that the superintendent’s “real duties, . . . 
superintending and supervising the instruction and educa- 
tion of the youths attending our public schools, must neces- 


Adams, C. P., “Scientific Common School Education.” Harpers 
New Monthly Magazine, pp. 936-941, Vol. 61, November, 1880. 
''6 Higginson,_ T. W., History of Education in Rhode Island, p. 196. 

^ San Francisco, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 64-65, 
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sarily be very much ne^lected’”^® while he attends to busi- 
ness duties. 

The superintendent of Rochester, in urging the appoint- 
ment of a superintendent of buildings in 1871, stated: “The 
board of education has now in charge city property to the 
amount of more than $300,000, the valuation of which is 
steadily increasing, while each year there are additions made 
to this amount by buildings, repairs, et cetera. The nature 
of the buildings makes it necessary that they should be 
looked after constantly. It will be conceded by all, I think, 
that the time of the superintendent can be more profitably 
employed itmde the buildings.”’® 

The superintendent of Buffalo, in 1865, after pointing out 
that “the superintendent’s time and attention are unavoid- 
ably diverted from the internal affairs of the schoolroom” 
on account of business duties, urged a change in the charter, 
“authorizing the election or appointment of an officer whose 
duty it shall be to supervise the making of repairs, the 
purchase of materials and supplies, and the construction of 
schoolhouses, et cetera.” He believed that “the adoption of 
such a measure would be saving of expense, would promote 
the interests of the schools, and protect the rights of tax- 
payers. The expediency and economy of the measure, it 
appears to me, cannot be doubted, and they will become still 
more apparent when we consider the fact that the popula- 
tion of the city is rapidly increasing, and that . . . new 
schoolhouses . . . must be erected annually .... When our 
free school system was first organized the number of schools 
and the pupils attending them were comparatively limited; 
and the labor of overseeing these and supplying all their 
necessities was not a difficult task for one man to perform.”®® 

In Washington the president of the board of trustees 
urged the appointment of an assistant superintendent “to 

78 Ibid., pp. 51-63, 1868. 

79 Rochester, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 64-56, 

1871. 

89 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, pp. 24-25, 1866. 
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relieve the superintendent of the business details attendani 
upon the conduct of the schools.” To illustrate the necessity 
■of such an officer, he stated that the superintendent is 
“required to devote fully one half of his time to such details 
as ascertaining the necessity for and procuring repairs to 
•the school furniture throughout the school buildings in his 
charge, the purchase and distribution of fuel to the different 
school buildings, searching for and arranging for the rental 
of school buildings, superintending the distribution and col- 
lection of free textbooks, furnishing minor supplies, and the 
like.” If the assistant performed this work the superin- 
tendent could then devote his whole “time for the more 
important work of supervising and directing the educational 
•work.”*! Similar recommendations were made in 1898 by 
the president of the board.^® 

In Chicago, in 1878, the president of the board of educa- 
“tion stated : “The departments of business and of instruction 
should be divorced and kept as distinct as may be, in order 
that justice may be done to both. The superintendent should 
be permitted to give his time exclusively to purely educa- 
tional matters and not be hampered with details that do not 
legitimately belong to his office.”®^ In Detroit, as in a num- 
ber of other cities, when professional duties became heavy 
it was urged that the superintendent be relieved of the duty 
of acting as secretary to the board.®* In Milwaukee, the act 
requiring the superintendent to have experience in the art of 
instruction was considered important as regards “the 
appropriate work of the superintendent,” for it further 
provided for the appointment of a clerk to take charge of 
the office and do such work as the “board or superintendent 
may direct.”®® An act passed ill 1871, which authorized the 
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appointment of a secretary of the board, whose duty it was 
“to attend to the general business of the department,’’ was 
regarded by the superintendent as absolutely necessary in 
order that he might “devote his entire attention to his appro- 
priate and legitimate duties of visiting schools, advising with 
teachers and parents, and supervising the organization and 
classification of schools.”*® 

One assignment of increased business duties for the super- 
intendent was found in the last quarter of the century in 
the cities studied. It was due to personal considerations 
rather than administrative desirability. The secretary, who 
had served the board for many years, resigned because of 
ill health, but the board of education induced him to con- 
tinue, relieving him of all duties which required regular 
pffice hours. The duties of which he was relieved, such as 
purchasing small supplies, attending to small repairs, and 
enforcing the truancy laws, were assigned to the superin- 
tendent,*'^ who was then permitted to employ clerical help. 

The business manager came into being chiefly for two 
reasons, the first of which was to relieve the board of educa^ 
tion of the heavy duties which devolved upon it. This was 
true to an extent in Philadelphia, where a superintendent of 
buildings was appointed many years before the establish- 
ment of the superintendency.®* It was also true in New York, 
where the secretary of the board had so many duties that a 
committee from Boston stated that “his office is the center 
around which the whole work revolves, the point from which 
essentially everything emanates and to which it returns.”*® 
The secretary’s office was the center of the “material 
administration” of the system and the superintendent’s office 
the center of its “intellectual and moral efficiency.” In 
Brooklyn the reason for the establishment of the office of 
superintendent of buildings in 1856 was the same, even 

86 Ihid., p. 71, 1872. 

87 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, p, 22, 1883. 

88 Philadelphia, Annual Report, Board of Controllers, pp, 23-24, 1868. 
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though the superintendency had already been established.®® 
That such a developnaent was desirable in some cities even 
after the superintendency existed, due to the fact that the 
superintendent lacked power, is illustrated by the situation 
in Philadelphia where, as late as 1905, it was necessary to 
dismiss some schools for lack of coal when others had full 
coal bins, and where schools were dismissed because heating 
plants were out of repair even though this condition was 
known before the summer vacation.®^ 

The second reason for the appointment of a business 
manager was the great amount of work placed upon the 
superintendents. A business department, established in the 
main for this reason sometimes had charge largely of build- 
ing supervision or merely of the purchasing of supplies, 
whereas in other cases it looked after buildings, supplies, 
janitorial service, et cetera. This cause was a potent one 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. The idea of 
making the new officer dependent upon the superintendent 
was not generally advanced, due probably to the fact that 
dualisms were usual, that the superintendent was notan able 
enough man in many instances to make unitary control 
appear desirable, and that in many cases members of boards 
of education were still executors and saw unity, not in a 
corps of trained officers, but rather in the board of educa- 
tion. Conflicts between the board of education, the sectional 
or local boards, and the council served to continue in the 
minds of the board members the idea of the importance of 
the board as a center and to prevent the creation of respon- 
sible officers with large powers. 

The arguments to-day against dual control were no)t 
advanced at the time it was developing. Minneapolis,®® 
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Newark,*® Baltimore,®* Detroit,®® Chicago,®* Providence,®'' and 
other cities were added to the list of those already having 
dual control. That the duties of the superintendent of in- 
struction of Omaha were strictly educational is shown by 
the statement of the superintendent: “He has no more to 
do with matters of finance than the humblest teacher or 
janitor. He contracts no bills; he fixes no salaries; he is not 
required to make recommendations affecting expenses ; and 
he is responsible for nothing in the wayl of financial manage- 
ment.”®* As a result of the spread of the idea of dual control 
Boykin stated, in 1897, that the system in the majority of 
American cities provided as “principal executive ofiicers a 
secretary and superintendent; the former to look after the 
details of their business affairs, and the latter to have 
especial care of all matters relating to instruction.”*® 

A few quotations will illustrate the acceptance of the dual 
system as most desirable. Draper said in 1897 ; 

"All details of administration should be separated into two great 
executive departments: one to manage the business affairs and the 
other the instruction. The heads of these departments may be 
appointed by the board, but their terms should be long and perhaps 
indefinite and their powers should be wholly independent and fully 
prescribed by statute. 

“The business department should have charge of all the property 
interests of the schools .... The head of this department must be a 
business man of good experience and well-known independence and 
probity who is strongly sympathetic with the noble ends for which 
the public schools stand. 
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“The department of instruction should he headed by an expert 
in pedagogical science and administration.”!®® 

Pickard, in 1883, had a similar understanding of the prob- 
lem when he said: 

“A system of public school has two sides, at least — ^the business side 
and the instruction side — distinct, and yet allied in defensive and 
offensive operations. Each needs watchful care that neither may 
trench upon the province of the other .... In our larger cities there 
is a favorable opportunity for an entire separation of these elements 
in administration. In the smaller cities there may be a twofold use of 
the superintendent — a necessity to be deprecated ; and as soon aa pos- 
sible the superintendent should be relieved of all mere business duties, 
except as advisory in matters which bring business and instruction 
into close relationship .... But, even here ... it is better that the 
action of each side should be entirely distinct, free from direct inter- 
ference with the specific work of the other, and yet understood as 
affording moral support.”!®! 

B. A. Hinsdale and E. E. White also advocated for large 
cities the plan of having a business manager and superin- 
tendent independent of each other.i®^ a commission 
appointed by the mayor of New York proposed a law, in 
1894, providing for the appointment of a superintendent of 
school buildings and supplies and a city superintendent, each 
for a term of five years. This element of the proposed enact- 
ment caused little comment ; the law met its defeat because 
of the opposition of inspectors and trustees. It would have 
legislated the inspectors out of office and would have shorn 
the trustees of much of their power and patronage.^®* 

The National Education Association, committee of fifteen 
on elementary education, stated that the “circumstances 

100 Draper, A. S., The Crucial Test of the Public School System, pp. 
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^01 Pickard, J. T., “City Systems of Management of Public Schools.” 
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of the case naturally and quickly separate the duties of 
administration into two great departments; one which 
manages the business affairs, and the other which supervises 
the instruction.”^®^ The educational commission of Chicago, 
in 1897, recommended the appointment by the board of edu- 
cation of a business manager and a superintendent, both at 
a yearly salary not to exceed $10,000 and under a contract 
for a term of six years.^®® Concerning this report, S. T. 
Dutton wrote: “In what you propose respecting the two 
great phases of school management, that pertaining to the 
business and that of education, you have not only taken 
high ground regarding the centralizing of authority in the 
person of two competent experts, but have placed around 
these executive heads such safeguards as will prevent pos- 
sible abuses on the one hand and unnecessary interference 
on the other.”!®® 

As a part of the report of the committee on city school 
systems before the National Council on Education, Aaron 
Gove spoke of the duties of city superintendents in a very 
broad sense. Following his address, John Hancock called 
attention to the part of the report which recommended that 
^‘the superintendent be the architect, financial adviser, and 
general agent of the board.’’ Hancock then asked: “Is not 
this demanding too much of the superintendent with his 
other important duties ?”!®'! Gove replied that his recom- 
mendation applied to cities of from twenty thousand to 
seventy-five thousand inhabitants and not to the largest 
cities. Pickard believed, however, that even in the largest 
cities “the superintendent should know something of the 
principles of architecture, of the laws of ventilation, of the 
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heating and lighting of buildings, of the arrangement of 
hallg and stairways.”^®® 

Despite the rather common recognition of the “two great 
(loncomitant interests — ^the one business, the other educa- 
•donal”!®®— there was at times on the part of some a feeling 
that is was desirable to have them coordinated under unified 
direction. The president of the Chicago board of education 
felt this when he urged that the president of the board 
should stand at the “head of the school system, particularly 
in business matters, and that he should be responsible for 
what is being done.”^^® The reorganization of the Cleveland 
schools, with the school director, elected by the people, as 
the chief executive officer, was the outstanding instance of 
the working out of such a program. The school director 
appointed the other officials, including the superintendent 
of instruction. He was also charged with the financial 
administration of the schools and had aJ veto power over the 
board of education, the responsibility of which was purely 
legislative. So well was this plani received by educators that, 
in 1895, the subcommittee’^ii on the organization of city 
school systems, with A. S. Draper as chairman, recommended 
the adoption of a plan essentially like the one then on trial 
in Cleveland.^12 Of the members of this subcommittee. 
Draper, Poland, state superintendent of public instruction in 
New Jersey, and Powell, superintendent of schools in Wash- 
ington, D_. C., approved it in its entirety. Seaver, superin- 
tendent of schools in Boston, objected to the officer’s being 
known as school director, seeing no need for it and fearing 
that the oflicer would become part of a political organization 
and a dispenser of patronage.ii* The fifth and last member 
of the subcommittee. Lane, superintendent of schools in 
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"Chicago, did not desire to invest the veto power in the school 
director, but in general he approved of the plan sug- 
gested.ii* 

Further evidence of the acceptance of the Cleveland plan 
in principle is found in the report of the Brooklyn advisory 
committee on public education in 1895. This committee 
recommended the appointment by the mayor of a commis- 
sioner of education for a term of five years. It was to be 
the duty of the commissioner to formulate and present to 
the board of education, for its approval, plans of adminis- 
trative policy; to supervise and direct the work of the 
various bureaus and departments; to direct the financial 
administration; to veto appropriations made by the board; 
to appoint the officers, including a superintendent of public 
instruction, subject to confirmation by the board.^^® As in 
the Cleveland plan and in the plan proposed by the sub- 
committee of the committee of fifteen, the superintendent 
of instruction was given large responsibility in connection 
with the selection and dismissal of teachers, supervision of 
instruction, and other purely educational matters. The 
Brooklyn proposal provided appointment of the superin- 
tendent for five years, with dismissal by a majority of the 
board of education upon recommendation of the com- 
missioner. 

In conclusion, it should be remembered that small cities 
did not experience so great a need of two responsible exec- 
utive officers as was the case in the larger cities. Among 
educators there was an almost unanimous agreement that 
administration should be separated into two great inde- 
pendent departments, one in charge of business and the 
other of instruction. Toward the close of the century the 
superintendent was not so likely to develop into the chief 
executive officer, as was the business manager. This move- 
ment would have made the superintendent a responsible 

114 Ibid., p. 132. 

115 Brooklyn, Report of Brooklyn Advisory Cornmittee on Public Edu/^ 
cation, pp. 4-5, 16-18. 
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♦executive officer, but in charge of instruction only. Edu- 
icators desired the withdrawal from the superintendent of 
the business duties concerning which he had advised, which 
Jie had shared with committees, or which he had executed 
iduring most of the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE SUPERINTENDENT AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The necessity of an adequate and proper public relations 
program, developed and executed by the superintendent of 
schools, is evinced by the record of many educators who 
failed to achieve in any significant way. The Educational 
Eeview, in lamenting the unwillingness of boards of educa-^ 
tion to follow trained and skilled professional leadership^ 
editorially commented: ''Exposition, argument, demonstra- 
tion, illustration — ^perpetual and patient — are needed to keep 
any city school system in motion along progressive lines. 
The superintendent who does not actively educate public 
opinion as to the work and needs of the schools is uncon- 
sciously preparing the way for the overthrow of what he 
holds most dear.’’^ 

W. T. Harris stated in 1882 : 

“The superintendent of schools finds it his most importanw duty 
to create and foster an enlightened public opinion in regard to the 
province and functions of the system of education under his charge . . . 

“On the conviction of the people . . . the perfection of the school 
system depends, and no structure has any stability if its educational 
results are too complicated or too subtle for popular recognition . o . . 

“Having as a specialist to conceive an ideal of excellence in his 
department to perform: he must realize this ideal in the administra- 
tion of the details of his system, and he must educate popular opinion 
in his community to appreciate and support that ideal .... He 
miLst make his educational ideial valid in and through the conviction 
of the people f and never allow himself to suppose that he has dis- 
charged his duties when he has suggested the educational needs of 
the people and organized the details of an efficient system to supply 
those needs. 

“It is unfortunate for the cause of education that so many excel- 
lent superintendents have neglected . . . this duty, and have even 
rejected its requirements as unworthy of attention from men with a 
high sense of honor. They have seen the political demagogue and 
his base flattery of the passion of the multitude, corrupting them 
for the sake of perpetuating his own selfish power. An appeal to the 

1 Educational Review, Vol. 16, pp. 619-520, December, 1898, 
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people — any means used to influence the people directly — seems there- 
fore to be objectionable on the score of demagoguery. 

“Holding this view, our able superintendent devotes himself to 
discovering educational wants and perfecting his work of instruction 
and disciplme, and he haughtily demands the support of the com- 
munity and ex/se^ts their confidence as a matter of right and of just 
due to himself. If the people take a different view and are dissatis- 
fied with his exercise of power, and in the end overthrow his establish- 
ment, he assumes the air of a martyr and finds his consolation in 
enumerating the petty circumstances of his persecution by low-minded 
enemies, while he was pursuing the strict and narrow path of duty. ”2 

J. T. Prince agent of the Massachusetts board of educa- 
tion, had a similar understanding of the problem : 

“There is one part of the superintendent’s work that has 
been somewhat neglected in the past — ^that of educating 
public sentiment in favor of the public schools; of letting 
the people know what he is trying to do, so as to get their 
support and cooperation.”* He then urged that “public meet- 
ings should be held for the purpose of explaining methods of 
teaching and discipline and for answering any question that 
may be proposed.” 

Little was found to indicate that city superintendents did 
a great amount of this work. This lack cf evidence may be 
due to the fact that when the duties of the superintendent 
were enumerated, mention of this work generally did not 
occur, and as a result it was not mentioned in the reports. 
S. S. Greene gave attention to the matter of public relations 
when he was superintendent in Springfield. He reported 
that during his first eight months of service he “met and 
addressed parents and friends of the schools in twelve dif- 
ferent sections on common school education. These lectures 
in some instances have been well attended; in others but 
few of the parents have been present.”^ The newspaper 


2 Hams, W. T., “How to Improve the Qualifications of Teachers.” 

Education, Vol. 2, p. 606, July, 1882. 

2 Prince, J. T., “Duties of School Superintendents.” Education, Vol. 
4, p. 412, March, 1884. 

4 Springfield, Report, School Committee, pp. 11-12, 1841. 
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sometimes carried announcements of these meetings.® 

The most widespread form of school publicity in the 
American city was the annual, semiannual, or quarterly 
report. Of these three forms, the annual report came finally 
to be that generally accepted^ Eeports of such a nature were 
issued in a number of cities, such as Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Boston, Springfield, Worcester, Cincin- 
nati, New Haven, and Detroit, a number of years before the 
superintendency was established.® In some of these cities 
the annual report was one of the instruments most effec- 
tively used! to bring to the minds of the people the necessity 
of establishing the superintendency. Usually, after the 
office had been established, it became the duty of the super- 
intendent to prepare the annual report. Frequently his 
report would be prefaced by a brief statement by the presi- 
dent of the board of education or by a committee, but in 
some instances the board participated only by approving the 
report and ordering its publication. The board usually 
approved with little comment. Exceptions to this generali- 
zation are to be found in the New York case which has been 
cited'^ and in Cincinnati, where a special committee met 
with Superintendent E. E. White and aided him in rewrit- 
ing his report, making it “absolutely free of any matter that 
might be even construed as being an insult to the board 
or any of its members.’’® 

How the board of education turned over this duty to the 
superintendent was illustrated in Newark, where the charter 
required that the board of education prepare a report and 
where, in compliance with the law, the board of education 
by resolution ordered that it shall be the duty of the city 
superintendent “to make out the annual report required by 

5 Springfield, Repubhoan, March 27, 1841. 

6 A comparison of the dates of the reports listed in the bibliogrraphy, 

post, pp. 306-322, with the dates of the establishment of the 
superintendency, ante> pp. 81-82, shows the years before the 
superintendency was established during which reports were 
issued. 

7 Ante, pp. 168-170. 

8 Cincinnati, Minutes, Board of Trustees, May 6, 1890. 
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law.”® Similarly, in Brooklsm the superintendent was 
required to make the annual report. In Springfield he was 
required to submit a written report on the condition of the 
schools, which was to be submitted to the town by the 
school committee with the committee’s own report, if it was 
judged best to do so.^® By the ordinance establishing the 
public school system of San Francisco the superintendent 
was required to “make a full report of his official doings and 
of all the free common schools under h‘s superintendence, 
to the board of education, once a quarter.’’^^ In Seattle, 
when it was decided to appoint a superintendent, he was 
required to “report in writing after the close of the school 
year, or whenever required by the board, giving a statement 
of the condition and progress of the schools and recommend- 
ing such measures for their improvement as he may deem 
advisable.”!® In New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, in 1845, 
the superintendent was required to make semiannual 
reports, giving a “detailed statement of the conditions and 
prospects of the schools and formulating such plans for 
their improvement as he may have to impart.”!® 

While the regulations of many other cities might be cited, 
the reader will get a picture of the widespread employment 
of the annual report by referring to the Bibliography.!^ This 
is a fairly inclusive list of annual reports of the cities 
studied, although in some instances no copies remain of 
annual reports which were issued. In many instances a part 
of the annual report was statistical. For example, the super- 
intendent of Memphis, in his annual report, was required to 
present separately the following facts concerning the white 
and colored children: whole number of children of school 
age; whole number of pupils enrolled; per cent of number 

9 Newark, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 3, 1857. 

W Springfield, Report, School Committee, pp. 11-12, 1841. 

San Francisco, Daily Evening Picayune, September 30, 1851. 

12 Seattle, Minutes, Board of Education, October 21, 1882. 

18 New Orleans, Municipality No. 2, Minutes, Board of Education. 

February 8, 1845. 

« Post, pp. 306-322. 
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enrolled of whole number; average number attending; per 
cent of average attendance of numbers enrolled; average 
daily attendance; per cent of average daily attendance of 
average enrollment; total number of days’ attendance; total 
number of days’ absence; total number of tardiness marks; 
per cent of tardiness. The superintendent was required to 
report also the progress and condition of the city schools and 
to suggest measures which, in his judgment, would be con- 
ducive to their improvement. The superintendent of 
Providence was required to submit such “plans for the 
improvement of the schools as he may have to com- 
municate’’i« in his quarterly and annual reports. 

Requirements of this type led to discussion by the super- 
intendent of all aspects of the educational service. Methods, 
finance, teachers, supervision, classification, buildings, 
course of study, textbooks, truancy, et cetera, all received 
a share of attention. The superintendent of Detroit, in his- 
first report, stated: 

“Here, as elsewhere the people need a larger acquaintance with 
the details and difficulties of managing a great educational system, 
since it is by this knowledge alone that they can be brought into full 
sympathy with public schools, and made hearty coworkers in securing 
and extending their beneficent results. I shall, therefore, in this 
report, with your permission, follow what is now almost a universal 
custom and introduce several topics and suggestions for considera- 
tion, not only by the Board of Education, but by the people of the 
city of Detroit.’’i7 

The Boston reports of Philbrick took a “wide and method- 
ical range over the whole field of popular education, treat- 
ing, with a thorough knowledge of the standard authorities, 
and the ripe fruits of a lifelong experience, whatever 
concerns the instruction, discipline, or government ot the 
schools. These reports, replete with philosophic thought 


15 Memphis, Annual Report, Board of School Visitors, pp. 39-41, 
1875-1876. 

1® Providence, By-Laws of the School Committee and Regulations of 
the Public Schools, pp. 10-12, 1846. 

17 Detroit, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 58, 1863. 
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and practical suggestions, exhibit the work of many im- 
provements, the success of which has warranted their 
permanent adoption, as also the failure of various experi- 
ments that have, been tested and abandoned.”^® The school 
committee urged that the reports be studied by all members 
who wished to discharge their duties to the best of their 
abilities. Francis Adams, in his report on the school system 
of the United States, urged the study of the reports of 
the American cities by English educators in order that they 
might understand how far behind the United States they 
were in the development of elementary education.^®He stated 
further that the “reports of Mr. Eickoff, the superintendent 
of the Cleveland schools, would amply repay a cdreful study 
by English school officers.”^® 

As the cities became larger, these reports reached a 
smaller percentage of homes than had been the case at an 
earlier date. This was unfortunate from the| publicity view- 
point, although the reports continued to render a service 
in this and other ways. Of great importance was the fact 
that they continued to be freely exchanged, and thereby 
played a large part in the development of education in many 
cities. 

In a number of cities during the early years of the public 
school system the newspapers printed the annual report in 
full; that practice was not long continued, however, as the 
school system grew and the reports did likewise. Providence 
is the only city studied in which there were found accounts 
that it was a duty of the superintendent to secure news- 
paper publicity. After each quarterly meeting of the com- 
mittee the superintendent was required to “cause to be 
published in the newspapers a statement of the number of 
scholars of each sex in all the schools during the preceding 
quarter.”*! 


18 Boston, Reportj School Committee, p. 336, 1874. 

19 Adams, F., The Free School System of the United States, p. 247. 

20 Ibid,, p. 223. 

21 Providence, By-Laws of School Committee and Regulations of the 

Public Schools, pp, 10-12, 1846. 
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In Wilmington the superintendent urged that the public 
schools put on an exhibit of school work and examinations 
at the local fair .22 Manyi city superintendents were respon- 
sible for preparing educational exhibits for the Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia and for the International Expo- 
sition in Vienna in 1873. 

Visits were frequently made by the officers of one city to 
another to study buildings or some other aspect of the 
educational service.^® These constituted a type of publicity, 
but did not do much toward giving the people of a city the 
desired knowledge of their own school system. To insure 
the securing of this knowledge it was resolved by the Jersey 
City board of education, upon motion of the mayor, that 
the superintendent “devise some systematic plan of school 
visitation by the board of education in conjunction with the 
citizens.”2< 

Visitation of schools by parents varied widely in different 
cities and at different times, depending upon a series of 
factors conducive to such activity. New Haven had much 
visitation by parents in 1880,*® while in Springfield at about 
the same time there was an almost complete neglect of 
school visitation on the part of parents and friends “owing, 
perhaps, to the more regular visitation on the part of the 
school superintendent, yet not for this reason excusable.”** 

Finally, mention must be made of the duty of the super- 
intendent in advising or supplying information to parents 
or citizens. In Indianapolis he was required “to open 
an office in, some convenient locality where he shall meet at 


22 Wilmington, Minutes, Board of Education, March 24, IS'iO. 

23 New York, Annual Report, Board of Education, Appendix, p. 616, 

1867; n. 27, 1874; Richmond, Annual Report, Board of Education, 
pp. 30-81, 1871; Baltimore, Annual Report, Board of Commis- 
sioners of Public Schools, pp. 198-200, 1866; Newark, Annual Re- 
port, Board of Education, p. 42, 1873; New Faven, Annual Re- 
port, Board of Education, pp. 57-58, 1889 ; Cincinnati, Annual Re- 
port, Board of Education, p. 19, 1868. 

24 Jersey City, Minutes, Board of Educ"jtion, October 12, 1858. 

26 New Haven, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 20-21, 1880. 
26 Springfield,Repo» t, School Committee, p. 15, 1875. 
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some specified hour, parents, guardians, and others who 
may visit and confer with him about matters connected 
with schools and with difficulties with delinquent or refrac- 
tory pupils.”^'^ In Detroit the superintendent served as a 
medium of exchange between parents and the board.^® The 
superintendent of Jersey City was required to “take cogni- 
zance of any difficulty which may have occurred between 
the instructors and parents or guardians of the pupils, or 
between the instructors themselves, relative to the govern- 
ment or instruction of the schools, and give advice relative 
to the same.”29 The superintendent of Brookljm reported 
that among his duties “are the settlement of occasional dif- 
ferences between the teachers, and the harmonizing of alter- 
cations between parents and teachers, caused by necessary 
or excessive discipline, by the refusal of promotions, and by 
many other sources of discordance. Appeals are constantly 
made to me by parents for permission to remove children 
from schools on which attendance has become irksome to 
others more convenient or less objectionable.”®® 

The superintendent in New Haven was required “to in- 
vestigate all complaints made to him against scholars and 
teachers.”®^ Concerning these complaints the superintendent 
wrote in 1865: 

“Nearly all complaints of whatever nature, whether referring to 
suspensions, to truancies, to punishment, to unsat.sfactory progress, 
to excessive requirements from pupils, are made to the superin- 
tendent .... There is . . . almost literally no end to the number or 
variety of these calls upon a superintendent’s time. They begin with 
his breakfast and follow him to all his meals. These are the hours 
which many laboring men find most convenient for such business, 
and it would be unkind and unwise not to listen patiently to their 
wishes, however, inconvenient the time, or to refer them to h.s ofSce 
hours in which it might be less convenient for them to consult him. 


2'^ Indianapolis, Mmutee, Board of Trustees, March 2, 1865. 

28 Detroit, Anmtal Report, Board of Education, pp. 9-12, 1869. 

29 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 105-107, 1876. 

20 Brooklyn, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 4, 1875. 

21 New Haven, School Regulations, Board of Education, pp. 9-10, 1862, 
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There is scarcely a day in the year in which the superintendent is 
not called upon to attend to cases of misunderstanding or com- 

plaint.’'32 

A few years, later the same superintendent mentioned a 
duty of his as being to “hear the* complaints, meet the exac- 
tions, allay the grievances and passions, of no small portion 
of the parents of those [8,000] pupils.”®* Again he spoke 
of his public relations as constituted of “calls multitudinous, 
at all hours of the day, on all days of the week — Sundays 
not excepted — ^by parents with requests and grievances ; . . . 
inquiries by persons at home and visitors from abroad, seek- 
ing information relating to the schools.”®^ 

The superintendent of Detroit, in speaking of his duty in 
explaining to parents why children who are justly entitled 
to the benefits of the schools could not be admitted on 
account of an inadequate building program, said: “The 
oflice of the superintendent is naturally the place to which 
parents of applicants unable to gain admission come with 
their grievances. It is| a difficult task to convince men whose 
taxes build and maintain the schools that there is any 
justice excluding their children. Month by month the com- 
plaints grow louder and deeper.”®® The superintendent of 
Cleveland wrote concerning these complaints that “there 
are many adjustments to be made among the somewhat 
jarring interests of patrons, pupils, and teachers, and the 
superintendent’s office serves in a way as a kind of clearing 
house for this class of cases. It is a part of his business to 
stand for the public to the teacher and for the teacher to 
the public, and in general to keep these mutually harmo- 
niously related,so that the teachers shall be uninterrupted in 
their proper schoolroom work.”®® 

The pressure of the public was perhaps better realized by 
Boothby, of New Orleans, than by any other superintendent. 


82 New Haven, Annual Report, Boa/rd of Education, pp. 34-35, 1866. 
S8 Ibid., p. 32, 1873. 

84 Ibid., p. 38, 1877. 

86 Detroit. Annual Report, Board of Educaition, p. 95, 1 877. 

86 Cleveland, ArmvM Report, Board of Education, pp. 43-44, 1895. 
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A pupil of the girls’ high school believed that he “must 
have been disconcerted, to say the least, when on leaving 
the street car he faced a crowd of more than 600 resolute 
inen, fathers, uncles, brothers, cousins of the girls, who 
hustled him, with more haste than grace, up the street to 
the school,”^^ where, when requested to sign a paper to 
exert himself to prevent a mixture of the races, he replied : 
“Yes, yes, gentlemen, anything you wish. Just give me a 
pen.”®® The people had been aroused because he had not 
attempted to prevent the mixing of the races and had used 
language regarded as insulting to some of the high school 
girls. The New Orleans Bulletin, characterizing Boothby as 
“the sanctimonious little dandy ex-tailor who plays the part 
of superintendent of the city schools,” related that he was 
“grabbed by a number of men, who assaulted him with 
language more forcible than polite and subjected him to a 
little shoving and shaking that made his teeth chatter, and 
caused him to recall some of the catachism which had 
escaped his memory till then. There was some talk about 
a rope and some glancing about for a convenient tree, in 
order to frighten the little fellow. Some of the ladies ran 
out on the balcony of the school and implored the men not 
to hurt him. Thereupon Boothby was taken into the school 
and had to apologize for the affront he had offered yester- 
day.”®® This having been done, it was discovered that it 
was not Boothby, but a Republican newspaper reporter, who 
had done the insulting. 


®^ Harris, T. H., The Story of Public Education in Louisiana, pp. 45— 
46. 

38 im, 

39 New Orleans, Bulletin, December 16, 1874. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SUPERINTENDENT IN RELATION TO OTHER 
SUPERINTENDENTS AND TO THE PROFESSION 

The definition of the duties of the superintendent in- 
cluded, in some cities, a requirement that the superin- 
tendent be professionally alert. In Seattle it was his duty 
to“acquaint himself with the latest and best thoughts on the 
philosophy and art of teaching.”^ The superintendent of 
Milwaukee was required “to keep himself and the board con- 
stantly informed of the school systems of other countries, 
states, and cities; their organization and modes of govern- 
ment; the best modes of moral and intellectual education 
adopted in them ; and the general working' of their systems ; 
and for this purpose shall effect the best arrangement pos- 
sible for a regular exchange of reports between this and 
other school boards.”® Los Angeles had a similar require- 
ment of the superintendent in order that he might “assist 
the board to legislate wisely.”® The superintendent of 
Memphis was required to keep a book containing the names 
and addresses of other superintendents and educators with 
whom he could effect a regular exchange of school docu- 
ments, in order to become well “acquainted with the pro- 
gram of instruction and discipline in schools in other 
places.”* 

In fulfillment of these regulations, but not because of the 
regulations so much as because of the recognition by super- 
intendents of the desirability of sharing, many super- 
intendents were active in the exchange of knowledge. 
Draper, in commenting upon the energy and vigor mani- 
fested in education in the cities, spoke of the city super- 
intendents as forming “a sort of enthusiastic and progres- 
sive educational brotherhood; they are in frequent com- 
munication, either directly or through educational journals ; 


1 Seattle, Annual Report, Boaa-d of Education, pp. 24-25, 1889. 

2 Milwatikee, Annual Report, Board of Eduoastion, pp. 13-15, 1875. 

2 Los Angeles, Anniwl Report, Board of Education, pp. 24-25, 1885. 
* Memphis^ Annual Report, Board of Visitors, pp. 97-100, 1865-1866. 
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they hold conferences at least annually for the discussion 
of matters involved in their work; and they are quick to 
seize upon suggestions which give promise of good results. 
The outcome of this is that in the schools under their super- 
vision there is a very general similarity in the methods and 
systems employed, and these are ordinarily of proved and 
acknowledged excellence.”® 

Not only were there informal round-table meetings of 
superintendents, but conventions were held in many cities 
before the superintendency was very old. At a convention 
in 1844 “challenges were given and accepted by Mr. Mack, 
city superintendent of Rochester; Mr. Hawley, city super- 
intendent of Buffalo; Mr. Thomas Rensselar, in behalf of 
Troy . . . that for improvement in writing and attendance 
the schools of these several cities would present their com- 
parative claims for rank at the next convention.”® The 
custom of exchanging reports led early to a knowledge of 
their worthlessness as far as comparative statistics were 
concerned and prompted superintendents to adopt rules to 
secure more uniformity in the matter of school membership 
and statistics dependent thereon.’' 

One of the earliest associations of superintendents that 
has continued to the present day was the National Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, which was organized in 1865 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and held its first meeting in 
Washington in February of the next year. Nine state and 
twenty city superintendients were in attendance at this 
meeting. In 1870 the National Association of School Super- 
intendents became a branch of the National Educational 
Association and was known as the Department of School 
Superintendence.® In addition to this national organization, 
there were a number of regional and state associations of 

® United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p. 155, 1886-1887. 
« New York, District School Journal, Vol. 5, p. 86, June, 1844. 

7 St. Louis, AnnuaJ, Report, Board of Education, p. 59, 1863 and 1864. 
® Gardner, W., “History of the Department of Superintendence of the 
Natiogal Education Association.” Educatton, Vol. 7, up. 487-488, 
March, 1887. 
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superintendents, one of the earliest of which was the New 
England Association of School Superintendents, organized 
in, the late sixties. Other states having conferences or asso- 
ciations of city superintendents or of city and county super- 
intendents were Virginia, Michigan, Indiana, Rhode Island, 
Wisconsin, and New York. The majority of these were 
organized in the seventies or early eighties. 

Organizations of their own did not make the superin- 
tendents less interested in organizations involving other 
members of the teaching profession. Among the eleven 
founders of the National Teachers’ Association were J. W. 
Bulkley, representative of the New York Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation and superintendent of city schools in Brooklyn, and 
Zalmon Richards.® The first six presidents of the National 
Teachers’ Association were City Superintendents Richards, 
Rickoff, Bulkley, Philbrick, Wells, and Greene. Before 1890 
other city superintendents who served as president of the 
organization (the name of which was changed in 1870 to 
the National Educational Association) included Pickard, 
White, Harris, Hancock, Wilson, Soldan, Gove, and Marble.^® 
City superintendents were similarly represented in the other 
offices of the association. Rickoff welcomed the association 
to Cincinnati for its first annual meeting. The American 
Institute of Instruction and the American Association for 
the Advancement of Education also found city superin- 
tendents among their most active members. 

Not only were city superintendents active as officers of 
the professional associations, but they were also large con- 
tributors at the meetings. A study of the proceedings of 
the various meetings cannot fail to impress upon one the 
fact that city superintendents played a large part in the up- 
building of the profession. They made important contribu- 
tions to i)eriodical literature, as well as in writing many of 


• Eichards., Z., “Historical Sketch of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation.” United States Commissioner of Education. Report, Vol. 
2. pp. 1496-1496, 1893. 

10 Ibid., p, 1610. 
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the most valuable professional books of the century. Harris, 
Philbrick, Greenwood, Pickard, White, Hancock, Randall, 
Draper, all city superintendents at one time, have made 
contributions to professional literature that cannot be over- 
looked by anyone interested in the development of the pro- 
fession of education in the United States. For example, 
Randall contributed, in addition to his fifteen valuable 
reports on the schools of New York City, the following 
works: A Digest of the Common School System, (1844) ; The 
Common School System of the State of New York, (1851) ; 
Sistory of the Common School System of the State of New York, 
(1871) ; Menial and Moral Culture, (1844) ; A History of the 
State of New York (1870) ; First Principles of Popular Edu- 
cation and Popular Instruction, ( 1868 )^^ 

The writings contributed by city superintendents helped 
to make possible the development of professional courses 
for the training of teachers and superintendents. Action 
““directed on the universities to influence them to enter upon 
i;he work of organizing the superintendeney into a profes- 
sion’'“ was believed by Adams to be the “immediate need 
of the hour,” when he attacked, in 1880, the existing system 
of supervision. The city superintendents not only con- 
tributed through writing to the solution of this problem, but 
they also entered university teaching to put it to trial. S. S. 
Greene, early superintendent of Springfield and later of 
Providence, in 1851 accepted a professorship in didactics 
(pedagogy) in Brown University, which he held, together 
with the superintendeney of Providence,^* until 1855. B. A. 
Hinsdale and S. T. Dutton were city superintendents who 
devoted a longer period of their lives to the teaching of 
pedagogy and whose influence was far more widespread. 
City superintendents contributed not only indirectly through 
writing and directly through teaching to the development 


11 United States Commissioner of Education, Report, p. 191, 1881. 

12 Adams, C. F., “Scientific Common School Education.” Harpers New 

Monthly Magazine, Vol. 61, pp. 935-941, November. 1880. 

18 Providence, Report, School Committee, p. 67, 1899-1900. 
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of professional education, but also through the experimenta- 
tion which they carried on and the results they achieved. 
Colonel Francis W. Parker said in substance: “Andrew J. 
Rickoff is the founder of the new and better method of 
instruction. I have said that I learned from him what I 
know of the new education.”!^ 

Finally mention must be made of the influence of the city 
superintendent in the state over and above the influence 
which he exerted as the result of his elevating the profes- 
sion as a whole through writing, activity in organizations, 
or university connections. The superintendent of the 
largest city was, in a real sense, the most outstanding edu- 
cational officer in some of the states. His salary was larger, 
his tenure longer and more secure, and his responsibilities 
far in excess of those exercised by the state superintendent. 
He was a thoroughly professional employee and not political 
in the sense that the state superintendent frequently was. 
These conditions, as well as his leadership in the city, placed 
him in a strong position to aid in the development of educa- 
tion throughout the state. 

Buffalo wasi the example of a “system of ‘free schools the 
support of which is based upon taxation upon the property 
of the city,’ which was potent in bringing about such a 
system throughout New York State. Randall deserved the 
title “father of the school system of New York,” because 
of his service as deputy state superintendent and because 
of his continued leadership in the state while city superin- 
tendent in New York City. Daniel Leach served Rhode 
Island as a member of the state board of education while he 
was superintendent in Providence, and the thanks of the 
whole state followed him into his retirement.^ Aaron Glove 
was “responsible for educational provisions in the Consti- 
tution of the new state,”^'^ Colorado, which was a territory 


14 Burns, J. J., Educational History of Ohio, p. 437. 

16 Buffalo^ Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 8, 1848. 
16 Bhode Island. School Report, pp. 29-30, 1889. 

11 Smiley, W. H., Letter. 
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when he took over the superintendency of Denver. The 
influence of Greenwood could not be confined to Kansas 
City. Missouri justly looks upon him as an outstanding* 
promoter of education throughout the state, and not alone 
as a strong city superintendent, for he was active in secur- 
ing better state educational legislation and conditions. 

The challenges confronting the city superintendents of 
the nineteenth century were new, 'difficult, and varied. 
There were enough strong men to accept the responsibility 
and, as a result, influence the development of education 
throughout the nation as profoundly as any other group 
of educators. More credit is due them than has generally 
been accorded. Although their work was of a different 
nature, they filled a r 61 e as important as that played earlier 
by men of the type of Mann and Barnard. They had to build 
constructively to bring to fruition the hopes of earlier edu- 
cational leaders. The educational systems which grew under 
their guidance spoke more significantly than men could. The 
tremendous educational advance which they led, in the face 
of a rapidly increasing population, is among the outstanding 
educational achievements of the last half of the nineteenth 
century. 
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CHAPTER XV 
CONCLUSIONS 

The purpose of this study has been to present the condi- 
tions surrounding and the facts concerning the origin of the 
city superintendency and the development and expansion of 
the responsibilities associated with that office. It has in- 
cluded also a consideration of the qualifications of the super- 
intendents, their term of election, tenure in the position, 
remuneration, and functional responsibilities and inter- 
relationships. 

Data concerning these matters are to be found in state 
legislation, as well as in the minutes of the city council and 
the school committee or board of education. Much pertinent 
data were also to be found in the record of such movements 
as the growth of the city, the establishment of public school 
systems, the expansion of the educational offering in terms 
of years and of content offered in any one year, the accumu- 
lation of wealth, and other changing social and political 
conditions. 

Greenwood was cognizant of the force of these factors 
and conditions when he said : "The supervision of a system 
of city schools is a matter of growth, or of develop- 
ment .... Practically no two cities are governed alike, and 
so far as I have examined the internal workings of city 
schools, the more I am inclined to view each as a distinct 
organism.’’^ 

United States Commissioner of Education Eaton had 
similar views after directing studies p'ertaining to city 
school systems. He stated that in city school systems, 
""there is such a great variety of aims, purposes, means, 
and methods indicated in their management that it is dif- 
ficult to make any satisfactory classification in regard to 

them.’’2 


1 Kansas City, Annual Report, Board of Education, pp. 32-33, 1889- 

1890. 

2 Smart, J. H., Teachers' Institutes, p. 6, United States Bureau of 

Education, C^rcular of Information, Number 2, 1885. 
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The opinions of Greenwood and Eaton concerning city- 
school systems are corroborated in this study. Despite the 
exchange of reports by cities and the visits of officers of one 
ci-ty to other cities, each city acted in an effort to solve its 
major problems of education in a maimer highly colored 
by local conditions, practice, and factors of various kinds. 
This produced great variation in the method of electing a 
superintendent, in the qualifications demanded of the super- 
intendent, in the relationship of the superintendent to the 
board of education, and in regard to the rfile of the super- 
intendent in the solution of every educational problem that 
confronted the city. While the superintendent in one city 
had responsibility in regard to the selection, appointment, 
and dismissal of teachers, the superintendent of a neigh- 
boring city was -without responsibility in regard to teachers 
except that he was to supervise the teachers given him and 
make them all excellent. In this endeavor he had no avenue 
of approach except his personality and excellence, which had 
to radiate in such a way as to challenge all teachers to 
attempt to be better teachers. If he failed in this, he failed, 
for he could do nothing about the selection of teachers, nor 
could any more forceful means be employed in dealing with 
them once they were in the system. No change could be 
effected until public opinion — ^the education of which is a 
slow process — demanded a change. 

Great variation in practice existed, not only between 
cities, but also in the same city at different times. In the 
attempt to meet the issues most successfully many things 
were done which to-day seem illogical and even absurd. 
They did not seem so at the time tried, however, for then 
there was no established way of doing the things in 
question. Precedents did not exist, for the problems were 
new ones due to the growth of the cities and the expansion 
of the educational service. Some cities tried one thing, then 
another, and the third move was not infrequently to go 
back to the first method. Empirical experimentation to 
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discover the best administrative practices proceeded apace 
in response to the urgency of the needs. 

The variety of practices among cities and the shifting or 
changing of practices -within any particular city furnished 
grounds for the belief, that, concerning many aspects of city 
school administration, a condition of relative chaos and 
turmoil existed. In certain aspects this generalization holds, 
at the end of the nineteenth century, while in others it is 
valid as applied to an earlier period. The variety of prac- 
tice, for instance, in the case of the relation of the super- 
intendent to the teachers, was such that one might well ask, 
“Was there any progress in these things during the nine- 
teenth century ?” Cities could be cited where, for example, 
the superintendent had large responsibility in the selection 
of teachers in the sixties and where in the same cities in the 
eighties or nineties local trustees had reassumed the respon- 
sibilities formerly belonging to the superintendent. 

However, to the question which has been asked a valid 
answer would be, “Yes, there was progress." But the pro- 
gress was limited. The foundation of experience was laid, 
however, for a more rapid progressive development, which 
was to become e-vident in the twentieth century. This 
accumulation of experience became the basis upon which 
valid hypotheses could be formulated concerning desirable 
practices. 

In addition to the fact that administrative practices of the 
nineteenth century serve as an excellent illustration of the 
variety and amount of experimentation essential for social 
evolution, other conclusions in the forril of generalizations, 
will be presented. Itl should be kept in mind that the variety 
of practices to which reference has been made is one of the 
most significant findings of the study, and that consequently 
there are exceptions to many of the generalizations which 
follow. An effort has been made to avoid permitting the 
experiences of the twentieth century to influence the 
generalizations. 

Compared with the latter half of the century, school 
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administration during the first half was relatively a simple 
and an unspeeialized service. It was carried on directly by 
the city council, by a committee of the city council, or by a 
board of education, with varying degrees of independence 
in many cities. In some instances such bodies were assisted 
hy a secretary, an agent, a treasurer, or a member partic- 
ularly interested in education and willing to devote much 
time to seeing to it that the wishes of the board were car- 
ried out. The men who rendered such assistance were fore- 
runners of the superintendent. The establishment of the 
superintendency was brought about because of the growth 
of the city, the expansion of the educational service, and 
the inability of the members of the board of education to 
carry on the work themselves with the desired degree of 
efficiency. It was opposed because of the expense involved, 
the lukewarmness or opposition of teachers and principals 
to the idea, the jealousy with which members of boards of 
education regarded the executive duties which they exer- 
cised, doubt as to where authority to establish rested, the 
lack of men qualified for such responsibility, 6t cetera. 

The result of the interaction of these forces was the 
establishment of the superintendency, the time varying 
widely, depending on the relative strength of the forces in 
each city. The superintendency was established by the 
legislature, the city council, or the board of education. 

The powers or duties of the first superintendents were 
very much like those of their forerunners. They were direct 
executors of the wishes of the board of education or of the 
will of some of its members. They were not professional 
educators in the majority of instances; their tenure was 
short and their salary low. The position was sometimes 
regarded aa of less importance than that of the high school 
principalship. In the case of a number of cities, the board, 
irked by the pressure of business details, required the super- 
intendent to attend to the business details as well as to 
educational matters. Gradually more of the superintendents 
came to be men who made education their profession. They 
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were drawn especially from the princip^ilships, and their 
duties pertained largely to the educational aspects of the 
work. Thus, as the cities grew, the connection of the super- 
intendent with the business aspect of the service grew less, 
and he devoted a greater proportion of his time to the edu- 
cational side of his work . 

The superintendent, relieved somewhat of his business 
duties, became increasingly the specialist and adviser of 
the board of education in regard to educational matters. No 
longer was he a mere detail man, as he had been at an earlier 
date when he was in charge of all phasesi of administration. 
A few quotations illustrate the changed view of the superin- 
tendent’s duties. Superintendent Poland, of Jersey City, 
wrote : “The superintendent cannot be expected to visit fre- 
quently every classroom and thereby become personally 
familiar with the work of every teacher. The attempt to 
do this would dissipate his time and attention, which could 
be more successfully employed in studying the general prob- 
lems of education at home and elsewhere, shaping the gen- 
eral policy of instruction and discipline in the schools, and 
putting into operation forces and agencies capable to suc- 
cessfully perform the work for which the schools are main- 
tained.”® With a similar thought the superintendent of 
Buffalo, after enumerating a few of his many duties, stated 
that it was impossible for him to do much more “than to de- 
cide upon the shape and general policy of the depai'tment. 
He must rely upon assistants to see that the details are 
properly carried out.”^ 

While boards of education in some cases conferred upon 
the superintendent rather large powei's, particularly in deal- 
ing with the teachers and the educational program, and 
while they carried on business duties themselves or em- 
plos’^ed another executive for that work, until almost the 
cloL'e of the century they continued to cling tenaciously t(). 
administrative work. In cases where a business executive in 

8 Jersey City, Annual Report, Board of Education, p. 107, 1888, 

4 Buffalo, Annual Report, Superintendent of Schools, p. 34, 1895-1896. 
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addition to the superintendent was appointed, it was usual 
for the business executive to report directly to the board of 
education, since he was of coordinate rank with the super- 
intendent. As the century drew to a close, however, this 
division of administrative duties among the business man- 
ager, school board members, school board committees, and 
the superintendent brought clearly to view the need for more 
tinity in the responsibility for administration. A considerable 
number of educators then advocated that the business man- 
ager should become the head of the school system, with a 
superintendent invested with large powers and responsibil- 
ity only with respect to strictly educational matters. 

A review of the data shows that the developments in the 
nineteenth century left many problems in city school ad- 
ministration awaiting solution. Its contribution in terms 
of empirical experimentation has greatly reduced, and has 
given new direction to, the experimentation which will need 
to be done before a solution to these problems is found. In 
a subsequent study the writer plans to continue the invest- 
igation to ascertain the progress made in the solution of the 
problems from the beginning of the twentieth century to the 
present time. Significant progress may be expected if the 
forward-looking vision of Superintendent Tarbell, of Pro- 
vidence, and Superintendent Hinsdale, of Cleveland, proves 
to be correct. 

In 1886, Superintendent Tarbell, of Providence, wrote; 

“I think we ought to expect changes in schools. Schools that are 
not changing are certainly not improving, though to make no' changes 
is better than to make an unwise one. Schools have not yet adjusted 
themselves to the powers and processes of the youthful mind, neither 
have they fully met the demands of society whether present or pros- 
pective. The right management of schools is one of the largest of the 
social problems with which this generation is struggling. A systmn 
of schools is not a structure to be torn down and rebuilt like an old 
house. It is an organism, with its own laws of life and growth, that 
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has tendencies in this direction and that, here to be pruned and there 
to be guided, but all the time stimulated and watched over. ”6 

Superintendent Hinsdale, in 1886, stated that upon his 
arrival in Cleveland many people expected numerous and im- 
portant changes in organization and methods: 

‘‘These advocates of sudden and extreme measures made two great 
mistakes. First, they failed to see that even in case such changes 
were called for, no superintendent who came to the schools a strang- 
er could at once or quickly tell what they were or wisely! order or re- 
commend them ; also that no educator who really had any reputation to 
lose would risk it on such an experiment. But, secondly, they made 
a more serious mistake as to the real nature of a school and of a sy^ 
tern of schools. Such a school or system is not a framework that can 
be torn down and put together again according to another model, or 
even a machine that can be pulled to pieces and built over again; it 
is rather an organism that has been produced by growth or evolution, 
more or less alive, more or less fruitful, and that must be handled 
in harmony with its own nature and laws. What Sir James Mac- 
Kintosh says of constitutions is true of school systems : ‘They are not 
made, they grow!’ What the laws of school systems are need not 
here be made the! subject of inquiry; but this is one law of the schools 
of any city that have existed long enough to call for a fiftieth annual 
report: All changes, no matter how numerous, how important, or 
how radical, to be beneficient must be made opportunely and pru- 
dently, and must consume time. In the grave words of Bacon, . , . 
‘It were good, therefore, that men in their innovations would follow 
the example of Time itself, which indeed innovateth greatly, but 
quietly, and by degrees scarce to be perceived,”’® 


B Rhode Island, School Report, Appendix, p. 80, 1885. 

® Cleveland, Annual Report, Board of Educatixm, pp. 36-37, 1886. 
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Board of Public Education, Journal of Proceedings, 1875-1900. 
Superintendent of Schools, Report, 1888, 1888, 1889, 1892. 

Board of Controllers, Minutes, 1838-1870. (MS.) 
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Pittsburgh: 

Rules and Regulations Adopted by Cowvention of School Directors, 
1868. 

Boa/rd of Education, Annual Reports, 1868-1900. 

School Laws, with the Rules cmd Regulations Adopted by the 
Central Boao-d, 1869. A. A. Anderson and Son, Pittsburgh. 
Bristol, R. I.: 

Annual Report, School Committee, 1849. 

Newport, R. L: 

Annual Reports, School Committee, 1870-1900. 

Providence: 

City Council, Committee, Report upon the Expediency of a New 
Organization of the Public Schools. Presented to the City 
Council of Providence. Providence, 1837. 

School Committee, Annvxil Reports, 1841-1900. 

By-Laws of the School Committee and Regulations of the Public 
Schools, 1846, 1848, 1853, 1855, 1858, 1863. 

Memphis: 

Board of Ma/yor and Aldermen, Minutes, 1848-1850. (MS.) 

Board of Visitors, Annual Reports, 1854, 1856-1860, 1865-1868, 
1872-1876. 

Board of Visitors, Minutes, 1867-1872, 1881-1888. (MS.) 
Nashville: 

Board of Education, Annual Reports, 1857-1859, 1871-1902. 

Board of Education, Minutes, 1854-1901. (MS.) 

Salt Lake City: 

Board of Education, Annual Reports, 1891-1901. 

Board of Education, Minutes, 1890-1892. (For many meeting^ 
newspaper clippings only exist of proceedings.) 

Richmond : 

Board of Education, Annual Reports, 1870-1906. 

Board of Education, Minutes, 1872-1900. (MS.) 

City Council Ordinances, 1859, 1869. 

Charter, 1842. 

Seattle: 

Board of Education; Directors, Annual Reports, 1884-1901. 

Board of Education; Directors, Minutes, 1882-1901. (MS.) 
Milwaukee : 

Board of Education; Commissioners, Annual Reports, 1860-1904. 
Board of Education; Commissioners, Minutes, 1851-1901. (MS.) 
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B. Statutes, State Superintendents' Reports and Court Cases 

Barnard, H: Report on the Condition and Improvement of the Public 
Schools of Rhode Island, Submitted November 1 , 1845 , Published 
by Order of General Assembly, Providence, 1846. 

Calif omia Statutes, 1865, 1868-1874. 

Illinois, 63 Illinois 90. 

Kentucky Statutes, 1860. 

Louisiana Statutes, 1865, 1869, 1870, 1887, 1890. 

Louisiana, CompUattion of Educational Laws m Force, 1869. 
Louisiana, Laws Regarding Free Public Schools, 1877. 

Louisiana, Reports of State Superintendent of Public Instructwynp. 

1854-1856, 1861-1880, 1885, 1887. 

Maryland, 85 Maryland 565. 

Massachusetts Statutes, 1854. 

Michigan Act, Relative to Free Schools in the City of Detroit^ 
February 17, 1842. 

Michigcm Laws, 1869. 

Michigan, 30 Michigan 69. 

Missouri Statutes, 1887. 

New York Laws, 1848, 1860, 1851. 

York, Annual Reports, State Superintendent of Public Instruct 
tion, 1856-1860. 

Ohio Statutes, 1860, 1853, 1857, 1892. 

Pennsylvania Statutes, 1867. 

Pennsylvania, Department of Public Instruction Reports, 1836-185S» 
1852-1890. 

Bhode Island, School Reports, 1850-1900. (Include Reports of Com- 
missioner of Public Schools.) 

Bhode Island, Compilation of Reports and Documents Relating ta 
Public Schools. 1848. (Providence Public Library.) 

Utah Territory Laws, 1890. 

Virginia Statutes, 1869-1870, 1870-1871. 

Virginia, Reports, State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1871- 
1880. 

Washington Session Laws, 1899-1900. 

Wisconsin Laws, 1846. 

C. Newspapers 

Los Angeles: 

Herald, 1886; Star, 1876, 1880, ISSB; Herald and Times, 1896. 
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San Franciscq: 

Daily Evening Bvlletin^ 1866-1871; Daily Evening Picayurve^ 
1851; Bulletin, 1887, 1888, 1892, 1896, 1900, 

Denver : 

Rocky Mountain News Weekly, 1871 ; Rocky Mountain News 
Daily, 1871, 1872, 1874; News, 1904; Times, 1904. 

New Haven: 

Journal and Courier, 1859, 1863; Evening Register, 1863, 
1865, 1881, 1890, 1895. 

Wilmin^on: 

Daily Commercial, 1870; Delaware Republican, 1869-1873. 
Washington: 

Evening Star, 1860, 1862, 1869, 1870, 1885; RepuhUcam, 1869, 
1870; Chronicle, 1869, 1870. 

Atlanta : 

Daily Constitution, 1869, 1871, 1879; Daily New Era, 1871. 
Savannah: 

Morning News, 1887, 1868, 1869, 1896. 

Chicago : 

Daily Tribune, 1877, 1880, 1891, 1898; Daily Journal, 1853, 
1864, 1856, 1864; Danly Post, 1864. 

Indianapolis : 

Journal, 1865, 1856, 1858, 1861, 1863, 1874, 1878, 1884, 1894; 
Daily Sentinel, 1855, 1856, 1858, 1861, 1863, 1874, 1878, 1884, 
1894. 

Louisville: 

Democrat, 1851-1852. 

New Orleans; 

Bulletin^ 1874; Daily Picayune, 1855, 1874; Bee, 1856, 1858. 
Baltimore : 

Sun, 1866, 1900; Amemecm and Commercial Advertiser, 1866; 
American omd Daily Advertiser, 1866, 1886. 

Boston : 

Globe, 1880; Morning Journal, 1878; Post, 1856; Advertiser 
and Patriot, 1845; Transcript, 1897. 

Springfield : 

Republican, 1840-1842, 1864; Gazette, 1840, 1842. 

Worcester: 

Daily Spy, 1855, 1859, 1866, 1894; Evening Gazette, 1894. 
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Detroit: 

Free Press, 1S63, 1865, 1875, 1886, 1897; Daily Advertiser^ 
1855; Advertiser and Tribune, 1863, 1865. 

Minneapolis : 

THbune, 1868, 1871, 1882, 1886, 1892, 1896. 

Kansas City: 

Times, 1874; Star, 1913; Journal Post, 1906; Weekly Journal 
of Commerce, 1867, 1868, 1869. 

St. Louis: 

Daily Globe Democrat, 1880, 1895; Missouri Democrat, 1868; 
Post Dispatch, 1895. 

Omaha : 

Daily Herald, 1874; Morning World Herald, 1894, 1895; 

Weekly Tribune and Republican, 1872; Weekly Republican, 
1882; Weekly Herald, 1882. 

Jersey City: 

Times, 1870, 1871; Daily Telegraph, 1850-1857; Chronicle, 
1863, 1864; Daily Sentinel, 1855; Daily Sentinel and Adver^ 
tiser, 1851-1854. 

Newark : 

Daily Advertiser, 1853, 1859, 1877, 1896; Evening News, 1896. 
Brooklyn : 

Evening Sikxr, 1847-1856; Daily Eagle, 1873, 1882, 1887. 
Buffalo : 

Daily Star, 1837; Republic, 1853; Commercial Advertiser, 
1859, 1861, 1863, 1869; Daily Courier, 1869, 1873, 1875, 1877,. 
1879, 1881. 

New York: 

Evening Post, 1899; Daily Times, 1854; Herald, 1854. 
Rochester : 

Daily Democrat, 1841, 1848, 1849, 1864; Daily Union and Ad- 
vertiser, 1858, 1878; Evening Union, 1855. 

Cincinnati: 

Inquirer, 1853; Gazette, 1850, 1874; Chronicle and Atlas, 
1850; DcuUy Commercial, 1852. 

Cleveland : 

Herald, 1861, 1882, 1886; Plainu Dealer, 1882, 1886, 1893. 
Portland: 

Morning Oregoniem, 1888, 1891. 

Philadelphia: 
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Ledger, 1868, 1872, 1883. 

Pittsburgh: 

Gazette, 1868; Post, 1899; Commercial Gazette, 1899, 
Providence: 

Jourrud, 1838, 1841, 1851, 1865. 

Memphis : 

Daily Eagle, 1841, 1848. 

Nashville: 

Union and American, 1870; Republican Banner, 1861, 1870; 
Republican Banner and Nashville Whig, 1851-1853; AmerU 
can, 1854, 1861. 

Salt Lake City: 

Deseret Evening News, 1890. 

Richmond: 

Standard, 1878-1882; Virginia Star, 1882; Southern Opinion, 
1869; DaUy State Journal, 1869; Evening News, 1869, 1871. 
Seattle: 

Post Intelligencer, 1890, 1897, 1898, 1901; DaUy Chronicle, 
1882; Daily Press, 1886, 1887, 1888, 

Milwaukee: 

Daily Sentinel, 1860, 1862, 1863, 1865, 1871, 1878, 1880, 1883, 
1892, 1896. 

D. Periodicals, Association Proceedings, and Eeports 
American Institute of Instruction, Lectures, Documents, and Proceed- 
ings of Annual Meetings, 1830-1895, 

California Teacher, The. Vols. 1-12, 1863-1875, 

Common School Journal, Volsu 1-11, 1839-1849. 

Connecticut, Common School Journal and Annals of Education, Vols, 
1-3, 9-11, 8, 1838-1841, 1854-1856, 1860. 

Education, Vols. 1-21, 1880-1900. 

Eduoational Review, Vols. 1-12, 1891-1903. 

Forum, Vols. 10-12, 1890-1891. 

Harpers New Monthly Magazine, Vol. 61, 1880. 

New York Teacher, The. Old Series,, Vols. 2, 5, 6, 7, 8. New Series, 
Vols. 3, 4, 7, 8. 1853-1868, 

New York, The District School Journal of the State, Old Series, Vols. 

4, 5, 19, 1843-1844, 1849-1850; New Series, Vols. 3-6, 1853-1855. 
New York, School Journal and Educational News (Directory). Vols. 
6-9, 1874-1877. 

National Education Association, Adr esses and Journal of Proceedings, 
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1858^1900. Department of Superintendence, Proceedings^, 5n 
United States Bureau of Education Circular of Information, 
1874, 1875, 1877, 3879-1884, 1886-1889. Separate publication, 
1891, 1892, 1896, 1898-1905, 1925. 

Ohio, Educational Monthly, New Series, Vols. 7-20, 1865-1878, 

Pacific Educational Journal, Vols. 1-3, 6, 1887-1889, 1892. 

Pennsylvania, Common School JoumaU Vols. 1-36, 1852-1887. 

School and Society, Vol. 24, 1931. 

Seattle, Grade Club Magazine, Vol. 24, 1931, 

Southern California, Historical Society, Annual Publications, Vole, 4, 
8, 1907, 1911. 

Virginia, Educational Journal, Vols. 17, 20, 1886, 1889. 

E. Secondary Material 

Adams, F., The Free School System of the United States. Chapman 
and Hall, London, 1875. 

Andreas, A. T., History of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Western Historical 
Company, Chicago, 1881. 

Andreas, A. T., History of Chicago from the Earliest Period to the 
Present Time. Three Volumes. Andreas, Chicago, 1884. 

Andrews, C. C., History of St. Paul, Minnesota. D. Mason and Com- 
pany, Syracuse, New York, 1890. 

Appleton, Cyclopedia of Americam^ Biography. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York, 1888. 

Atwater, I. (Ed.), History of the City of Minifieapolis. Munsell and 
Company, New York, 1893. 

Bagley, C. B., History, of Seattle from the Earliest Settlement to the 
Present Time. S. J. CJlarke Publishing Company, Chicago, 1916. 

Bankhead, S. P., Digest of Charters and Ordinances of the City of 
Memphis, 18^6-1860 Inclusive, Together with the Acts of the 
Legislature Relating to the City and Municipal Corporation Gen- 
eraUy. Saunders, Oberly and Jones, Memphis, 1860. 

Bard, H. E., The City School District. Columbia University Contri- 
butions to Education, T. C. Series, No. 28, 1909. 

Bardarson, 0. W., A History of Elementary and Secondary Education 
in Seattle. (MS.) M. A. Thesis at University of Washington, 
1928. 

Barnard, H., Scrapbook. (In Rhode Island Historical Society Library.) 

Bates, E. A., A Study of the Development of Elementary Education 
in Los Angeles City. (MS.) Thesis Presented to School of Edu- 
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cationy University of Southern California, in Partial Fulfillment 
of Degree of M. A. in Education, 1928. I 

Bedford, S. E. W., Readings in Urban Sociology. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, 1927. 

Benham, W. Gurney, Book of Quotations, Proverbs and Household 
Words. Cassell, London, 1914. 

Boese, T., Public Education in the City of New York, Its History, 
Condition and Statistics. Harper Brothers, New York, 1869. 

Boone, R. G,, Education in the United States, Its History from the 
Earliest Settlements. D. Appleton and Company, New York, 1889. 

Bourne, W.O. , History of the Public School Society of the City of 
New York. G. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1873. 

Bruce, W. G. (Ed.), History of Milwaukee City and County. S. J. 
Clarke Publishing Company, Chicago and Milwaukee, 1922. 

Buck, J. S., Milwaukee Under the Charter from 185^-1860 Inclusive. 
Swain and Tate, Milwaukee, 1886. 

Burns, J. J., Educational History of Ohio : A History of its Progress 
Since the Formation of the State, together with the Portraits and 
Biographies of Past and Present State Officials. Historical Pub- 
lishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1905. 

Byington, L. F. and L. 0., The History of San Francisco. S. J. Clarke 
Publishing Company, Chicago and San Francisco, 1931. 

Chamberlain, A. H., The Growth of Responsibility and Enlargement 
of Power of the City School Superintendent. University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education, Vol. 3, No. 4, 1913. 

Christian, W. A., Richmond — Her Past and Present. L. H. Jenkins, 
Richmond, 1912. 

Conrad, H. L. (Ed.), History of Milwaukee from its First Settlement 
to the Year 1895. Two Volumes. American Biographical Publish- 
ing Company, Chicago and New York, 1896, 

Conrad, H. C,, History of the State of Delaware. Three Volumes. Pub- 
lished by Author, Wilmington, Delaware, 1908. 

Cubberley, E. P., Public School Administration, Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston, 1929. 

De Long, L. R., City School Institutes in Pennsylvania. Ell Ess Dee, 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania, 1930. 

Deming, H. E., The Government of Americam Cities. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York, 1909. 

Dexter, E. G., A History of Education in the United States. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, 1904. 
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Draper, A. S., The CrucioZ Test of the Public School System. Ab- 
stract of an Address Delivered in Boston, March 25, 1897. Pub- 
lished at the Request of the Women's Education Association, 1897. 

Eldredge, Z. S., The Beginnings of San Fraxncisco from the Expedi- 
tion of AnzUf 1774, to the City Charter of April 15, 1850. Pub- 
lished by Author, San Francisco, 1912. 

Ely, R. T., The Coming City. Thomas Y. Crowell Company, New 
York, 1902. 

Farmer, S., The History of Detroit and Michigan, or The Metropolis 
Illustrated. Silas Farmer and Company, Detroit, 1884. 

Fellow, H. C,, A Study in School Supervision and Maintenance. Crane 
and Company, Topeka, Kansas, 1896. 

Franklin, F., The Life of Daniel Coit^ Gilman. Dodd Meade and Com- 
pany, New York, 1910. 

Fraser, J., Report on the Common School System of the United 
States and of the Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada. Printed 
by George E. Eyre and William Spottiswoods for Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, London, 1867. 

Freese, A., Early History of the Clevelamd Public Schools. Published 
by Order of the Board of Education, Cleveland, 1876. 

Galloway, D., James MicJdeborough Greenwood: An EvaZuathn of His 
Services as an Educator <md of His Contributions to Educational' 
Thought. (MS.) Dissertation Presented' to the Board of Graduate 
Studies, Washington University, in Partial Fulfillment of M. A.. 
Degree, 1931. 

Goodnow, F. J., City Government in the United States. The Century 
Company, New York, 1904. 

Green, M. A., Springfield, 16 $6-1886. History of Town and City. C. 
A. Nichols and Company, Springfield, 1888. 

Harris, T. H., The Story of Public Education in Louisuma. Delgade* 
Trade School, New Orleans, 1924. 

Hayes, C. J- H., A Political and Social History of Modern Europe, 
Vol. 2. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1924. 

Higginson, T. W., A History of Public Education in Rhode Island 
from 1836 to 1876. Providence Pyess Company, Providence, 1876. 

Howard, H. W. B., History of the City of Brooklyn from its Settle- 
ment to the Present Time. Brooklyn! Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, 1893. 

Howe, F. C., The Modem City and Its Problems. Charles. Scribners. 

. Sons, New* York, 1916. 
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Hudson, H. B., A Half Century of Minneapolis. Hudson Publishing 
Company, Mmneapolis, 1908. 

Hixme, L., Ea/rly History of the NashviUe Public Schools, Nashville, 
1921. (Contains Report on the Subject of Public Schools in the 
City of Nashville Made to the Mayor and Aldermen, August 31, 
1852, by Alfred Hume.) 

Johnston, J. S., Memorial History of Louisville from Its First Settle- 
ment to the Year 1896. American Biographical Publishing Com- 
pany, Chicago and New York, 1896. 

Keating, J. M., History of the City of Memphis and Shelby County, 
Tennessee. Two Volumes. D. Mason and Company, Syracuse, 
1888. 

Kendall, J. S., History of New Orleans. Three Volumes. Lewis Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago and New York, 1922. 

Killikelly, S., History of Pittsburgh. Its Rise and Progress. B. C. 
and Gordon Montgomery Company, Pittsburgh, 1906. 

Macgregor, D. H., The Evolution of Industry. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, Inc., New York, n. d. 

Martin, G. H., The Evolution of the Massmhmetts Public School 
System. D, Appleton and Company, New York, 1894. 

Martin, T. H., Atlanta and Its Builders. A Comprehensive History 
of the Gate City of the South. Two Volumes. Century Memorial 
Publishing Company, Atlanta, 1902. 

Morrison, J. C., The Legal Statm of the City School Superintendent. 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 1922. 

Ohio, A History of Education in the State of. A Centennial Volume. 
Published by authority of the General Assembly, Columbus, 
Ohio, 1876. 

Payne, W. H., Chapters on School Supervision. A Praotioal Treatise 
on Superintendence. Van Antwerp, Bragg & Company, Cincin- 
nati, 1875. 

Philadelphia, Public Education Association, A Generation of Prog- 
ress in our Public Schools, 1881-1912. Philadelphia, 1914. 

Philbrick, J. D., City School Systems in the United States. United 
States Bureau of Information, Circular of Information, No. 1. 
1885. 

Pickard, J. L., School Supervision, D. Appleton and Company, New 
York, 1890. 

Proctor, J. L. (Ed.), Washington, Past and Present. A History. 
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Two Volumes. Lewis Historical Publishing Company, New York, 
1930. 

Reed, T, H., Municipal Government in the United States. The Century 
Company, New York, 1926. 

Reed, W. P., History of Atlanta^ Georgia. D. Mason and Company,. 
Syracuse, New York, 1889. 

Reisner, E. H., Nationcdism and Education since 1798. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York, 1922. 

Rollins, F., School Administration in Municipal Government. Columbia. 
University Contributions to Philosophy, Psychology, and Educa- 
tion, Vol. 11, No. 2, 1902. 

Savage, J. W. and Bell, J., History of the City of Omaha, Nebraska. 
Munsell and Company, New York and Chicago, 1894. 

Scharf, J. T., History of Delaware 1609-1888. Two Volumes. L. J., 
Richards and Company, Philadelphia, 1888, 

Shouse, J. L., A Study of the 7 — U — 2 Plan of Organization in 
Kansas City, Missouri (MS.) Thesis Submitted to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in Partial Fulfillment of M. A. Degree Require- 
ments in School Administration, 1928. 

Smart, J. H., Best System of Schools for a State — with Discussion. 
United States Bureau of Education, Circular of Information, No. 
2, 1880. 

Smart, J. H., Teachers* Institutes. United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Circular of Information, No. 2, 1885. 

Smiley, J. C., History of Denver, with Outlines of the Earlier History 
of the Rocky Mountain Country. Times-Sun Publishing Com- 
pany, Denver, 1901. 

Smiley, W. H., Letter of September 13, 1932. (MS.) 

Smith, L. A., Recent School Lem Decisions. United States Bureau of 
Education, Circular of Information, No. 4, 1883. 

Stearns, J. W. (Ed.), Columbian History of Education in Wisconsin.s 
Evening Wisconsin Company, Milwaukee, 1893. 

Stiles, H. R., The Civic, Political, ProfessiomZ and Ecclesiastical His- 
tory and Commercial and Industrial Records of the County of 
Kings and the City of Brooklyn, New York, from 1668-188^. 
Two Volumes. W. W. Munsell and Company, New York, 1884. 

Suzzallo, H., The Rise of Local School Supervision in Massachusetts. 
Columbia University, Contributions to Education, T. C. Series, 
Vol. 1, No. 3, 1906. 
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Swett, J., History of the Public School System of CoMforni^ A. L* 
Bancroft and Company, San Francisco, 1876. 

Swett, J., Public Education in CaMfornia. Its Origin and Development 
with Personal Reminiscences of Half a Century. American Book 
Company, New York and Chicago, 1911. 

Tower, J., Springfield^ Present and Prospective. Pond and Campbell, 
Springfield, 1905. 

United/ States, Census Reports, 1850, 1860, 1870, 1880, 1890. 

United States Commissioner of Education, Reports, 18674900. 

Urguhart, P, J., A History of the City of Newa/rk, New Jersey, Em^ 
bracing Practically Two and oi Half Centuries, Lewis 

Historical Publishing Company, New York and Chicago, 1913. 

Walsh, L. J. and Walsh, M. J., History and Organization of Education 
in Pennsylvania, R. S. Grosse Print Shop, Indiana, Pa., 1928. 

Weber, A. F., The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century, Co- 
lumbia University Studies in History, Economics, and Public 
Laws, Vol. 2, 1899. 

Weyl, W. E., The New Democracy, New York, The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1912, 

Whitten, E. H., Public Administration in Massachusetts. The 
Relation of Central to Local Activity, Ph. D. Thesis, Columbia 
University, New York, 1898. 

Wickersham, J. P., History^ of Education in Pennsylvania, Private and 
Public, Elementary and Higher from the Time the Swedes Settled 
in the Delaware to the Present Day. Inquirer Publishing Com- 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., 1886. 

Wightman, J. M., Annals of the Boston Primary School Committee 
from Its First Establishment in 1818 to Its Dissolution in 1853. 
George C. Wand and Avery, Boston, 1860. 

Wilcox, D, F., Great Cities in America, Their Problems and Their 
Government, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1910. 

Wilcox, D. F., Municipal Government in Michigan and Ohio. A Study 
in the Relations of City and Common/wealth, Ph. D. Thesis, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, 1896. 

Woolridge, J. (Ed.), History of Nashville, Tennessee, Publishing 
House, Methodist Episcopal Church South, Nashville, 1890. 

Young, J. P., Standard History of Memphis, Tennessee. H. W. Crew 
and Company, Knoxville, Tennessee, 1912. 
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Acting school manager, in 
Cleveland, 12-14 
Acting visitor, 17-20 
Adams, Charles Francis, 42, 62, 
123, 271 

Akron school law, 42-43 
Allegheny City, inefficient serv- 
ice of inspection committee, 38 
Annual examination of teachers, 
183-184 

Annual reports as means of 
public relations, 285-288 
Appointment of teachers, 183- 
194 

Assignment of children, 211- 
215 

Assignment of teachers, 185- 
194 

Assistant superintendent urged, 
272-275 

Atlanta, establishment of 
schools, 29 ; early duties of 
superintendent, 55; establish- 
ment of superintendency, 72- 
73; examinations of teachers, 
180 ; superintendent assigns 
children to school, 212-213; 
council control of textbooks, 
256; council controls busi- 
ness matters, 262, 263 
Attendance officers, 209-211 
Authority, lack of, for estab- 
lishing superintendency, 59- 
60 

"Bache, Alexander, 25, 73 
Baltimore, enlargement of school 
board for supervision, 14; 


consideration of superin- 
tendency, 15; redefinition of 
duties of treasurer, 16-16; 
service of treasurer as super- 
intendent, 16-17; purpose of 
superintendency, 32 ; school 
trustees of leisure desired, 35; 
report refers to European ad- 
ministration, 45 ; proposed 
duty of superintendent, 49- 
60; opposition to superin- 
tendency, 58-59; questionnaire 
on superintendency, 66; estab- 
lishment of superintendency, 
72, 82 ; superintendent not re- 
quired to be an elector, 89-90; 
educational qualifications of 
superintendent, 95 ; political 
assessment upon educational 
officers, 138; examinations for 
teachers, 179-180 ; promotion 
of teachers, 180; assignment 
of teachers, 186-186; dismis- 
sal of teachers, 201; census, 
207; examinations of pupils, 
217 ; superintendent super- 
vises promotions, 226; corpo- 
ral punishment in, 230 ; course 
of study revision, 238; Ger- 
man-English schools, 247-248; 
superintendent selects books 
for library, 260; textbook 
problems, 253; commissioners 
care for business details, 264- 
266; business duties of super- 
intendent, 270; dual adminis- 
tration, 277 
Barnard, Henry, 62 
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Barnard, T. J., 163-164 

Board of education, see school 
committee 

Boston, purpose of superintend- 
ency, 32-33 ; condition of 
school committee, 34-35; effi- 
cient and inefficient service of 
school committee, 36; sub- 
committee report on need of a 
superintendent, 39-40; need of 
superintendent, 44, 51 ; lack of 
parental interest, 46; school 
committee opposition to super- 
intendency, 57, 68; establish- 
ment of superintendency, 59, 
70; division of responsibility, 
60; relation of primary com- 
mittee to superintendent, 60; 
discontinuance of superintend- 
cncy considered, 83-84; exam- 
inations for teachers, 182 ; 
sub-committees appoint teach- 
ers, 186-187; census taking, 
207-208; truant officers, 209; 
examinations of pupils, 219; 
classification of pupils, 224; 
course of study revision, 240; 
gymnastics introduced in 
schools, 242; textbook prob- 
lems, 256-257; council control 
of buildings and janitors, 260- 
261; superintendent super- 
vises business affairs, 265, 
270-271; reports of superin- 
tendent, 287-288. 

Boykin, J., 277 

Brooklyn, county superintendent 
forerunner of city superin- 
tendent, 21; purpose of super- 
intendency, 32; need of super- 


intendent, 41 ; establishment 
of superintendency, 77; salary 
of superintendent, 115; desire 
for local man as superin- 
tendent, 125-126, 130; eleib- 
tion of board of education 
member as superintendent, 
133; non-voluntary resigna- 
tion of superintendent, 146- 
147; lack of responsibility in 
board of education, 153; 
limited rights of superin- 
tendent at board meetings, 
160-161; limited duties of 
superintendent, 161-162; con- 
flict of superintendent and 
board, 168-170; preservice 
training of teachers, 175-176; 
examinations for teaching 
positions, 179; appointment of 
teachers, 193; dismissal of 
teachers, 202-203; census 
taken, 206-207 ; attendance 
officers, 211; examinations, 
217-218; course of study pre- 
paration, 235-236; too many 
subjects taught, 238; con- 
siders establishment of high 
schools^ 245-246; textbook 
problems, 253; superintendent 
of buildings, 275-276; recom- 
mendations based on Cleve- 
land plan, 281; superintend- 
ent settles disputes, 290 
Buffalo ,council control of edu- 
cation, 8; proposed duties of 
superintendent, 29, Si; reason 
for superintendency, 55-56; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 78, 82; superintendent 
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an elector, 91 ; appointment of 
superintendent, 101-102, 105, 
107 ; doctor as superintendent, 
136; yard foreman elected 
superintendent, 136 ; press 
view of superintendent as 
politician, 137; political selec- 
tion of superintendent, 137- 
138; tenure of superintendent, 
142; division of responsibility 
in, 150-151; annual examina- 
tion of teachers, 183-184; ap- 
pointment of teachers, 192- 
193; dismissal of teachers, 
201; census is taken, 206; 
superintendent studies school 
district boundaries, 212; high 
school established, 214; graded 
course of instruction adopted, 
234-235 ; agent to study moni- 
torial plan, 237; superintend- 
ent in charge of libraries, 
248-249; textbook problems, 
251-252 ; superintendent stu- 
dies buildings, 266; superin- 
tendent in charge of business, 
267; business officer desired, 
273; duties of superintendent, 
303 

Buckley, J. W., 161-162 

Building superintendent, 271, 
273, 275-276 

Business aspects of education, 
proposed duty of superintend- 
ent, 51; control of by super- 
intendent and board of edu- 
cation, 149-151; superintend- 
ents' relations to, 260-282 

Business manager, 275-282 


Cambridge, establishment of of- 
fice of acting visitor, 17 
Census of children, 206-208 
Centralization of administra- 
tion, feared, 65-66 
Certification of teachers, 178, 
200 

Chicago, need of superintendent, 
48 ; establishment of auper- 
inteixdency, 72; educational 
qualifications of superintend- 
ent, 94; removal of superin- 
tendent, 113; conflict between 
superintendent and assistant 
superintendent, 135 ; train- 
ing of superintendent, 138- 
139; qualifications of superin- 
tendent, 139; resignation of 
superintendent, 146; commit- 
tee system of board of educa- 
tion, 157; relation of board 
and superintendent, 161; 
examinations for teachers, 
181; pupil assignment, 213; 
class size, 228; disciplinary 
problems, 229; graded course 
of study adopted, 233; super- 
intendent checks on subjects 
taught, 236-237; superintend- 
ent and board member dis- 
agree on subjects, 240; com- 
mittee appointed for each 
new subject, 244-245; text- 
book selection, 255; commit- 
tee supervises business affairs, 
274; dual administration, 277; 
education commission report, 
279 ; coordination desired, 
280 

Cincinnati, principals' duties, 
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23-24; forerunner of superin- 
tendent, 27; condition of 
board of trustees, 34; estab- 
lishment of superintendency, 
62-63, 77-78; discontinuance 
of superintendency desired, 
84-85 ; superintendent an 
elector, 90-91; educational 
qualifications of superintend- 
ent, 96; election of superin- 
tendent, 106; salary of super- 
intendent, 117 ; tenure of 
superintendent, 143-144; com- 
mittee system of board of edu- 
cation, 167; rights of super- 
intendent at board meetings, 
160; examination of teachers, 
181; promotion of teachers, 
184; appointment of teacheirs, 
191; dismissal of teachers, 
203; pupil assignment, 213; 
superintendent and principal 
disagree concerning teaching 
methods, 237 ; German-Eng- 
lish schools, 248; textbook 
selection, 265; board rewrites 
superintendent's report, 286 

Cities, growth of, 1 

Cities, wealth, 3 

City derk assists board of edu- 
cation, 21-22 

City council control of educa- 
tion, 6-10; difficulties of, 9- 
10; relation to establishment 
of superintendency, 69-60; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 69-77; elects superin- 
tendent, 101, 105-106; con- 
trols buildings, 260-262. 

City leadership in education, 3 


Class size, 228 

Classification, of pupils in 
schools needed, 48-49; carried 
on, 222-226 

Cleveland, controls on board of 
education, 10 ; establishment 
of school system, 12; school 
managers’ responsibilities, 12; 
election of acting school 
manager and his duties, 12- 
14; school visitors assist board 
of education, 14; proposed 
duty of superintendent, 52 ; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 71, 82; superintendent 
an elector, 90; appointment 
of superintendent, 104-105; 
salary of superintendent, 116; 
qualifications of superintend- 
ent, 129 ; superintendent not a 
local man, 131; tenure of 
superintendent, 144; history 
of rdation of superintendent 
and board, 172-174; examina- 
tions for teachers, 181; ap- 
pointment of teachers, 190- 
191; dismissal of teachers, 
201; internal organization of 
schools, 206; superintendent’s 
responsibilities in regard to 
pupil examinations, 220-221; 
assignment of new pupils, 
222-223; course of study 
lacks uniformity, 236; course 
of study revision, 240; trus- 
tees inspect buildings., 264; 
superintendent and business, 
268; federal plan, 280-281'; 
superintendent adjusts diffi- 
culties, 291 
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Commissioners appoint super- 
intendent, 101 

Committee system of boards of 
education, 156-157; 244-245; 
263-266 

Compulsory attendance, 208-211 
Congress confers powers on city 
council, 31 

Continuation school established, 
210-211 

Convention of school directors 
elect superintendent, 101 
Corporal punishment, 230 
Curriculum, 233-259 
Curriculum problems, a proposed 
duty of superintendent, 49 

Denver, board of education 
members, 14; county superin- 
tendent precedes city superin- 
tendent, 21; early conditions, 
29; need for superintendent, 
49; appointment of superin- 
tendent, 61-62; establishment 
of superintendency, 78-79; 
superintendent an elector, 93- 
94; educational qualifications 
of superintendent, 94; dis- 
missal of teachers, 202; ex- 
aminations of pupils, 221; 
library under care of super- 
intendent, 260; superintend- 
ent and business, 267 
Detroit, legal control by school 
inspectors, 36-37 ; need of 
superintendent, 44-45; opposi- 
tion to superintendency, 67; 
establishment of superintend- 
eny, 78-80; educational quali- 
fications of superintendent, 


95; local men as superintend- 
ents, 130-131; superintendent 
former newspaperman, 134- 
135; local directors* disagree- 
ments prevent progress, 156; 
substitute teachers, 203; ex- 
aminations, 217 ; textbook prob- 
lems, 257-258; superintendent 
relieved of secretaryship, 274; 
dual administration, 277; re- 
ports of superintendent, 287; 
superintendent receives com- 
plaints, 291 
DeWolf, E., 139-140 
Disciplinary problems, 228-230 
Discontinuance of superintend- 
ency, 65, 76, 77, 85-88 
Dismissal of superintendent, 
111-113 

Dismissal of teachers, 200-203 
District of Columbia, see Wash- 
ington 

Dorr, Thomas, 41, 71 
Doty, Duane, 134-135 
Draper, A., 154, 277, 280 
Dutton, Samuel T., 137, 279, 296 

Easton, Warren, 123 
Economy, as purpose for estab- 
lishing superintendenlcy, 50- 
61; as basis of opposition to 
superintendency, 64-65 
Educational qualifications of 
superintendents, 94-102 
Educational values of concentra- 
tion of population in cities, 
2-5 

Educators not connected with 
local system become superin- 
tendents, 131-132 
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European influence on develop- 
ment of superintendency, 45 
Examination required of ap- 
plicants for superintendency, 
97 

Examination, for teaching posi- 
tions, 178-183; of children, 
215-222; as measure of teach- 
ing efficiency, 216 
Experimental attitude concern- 
ing superintendency, 56 

Fear of one man power, 63-64 
Forerunners of superintendent, 
5, 12-30 

Fraser, James, 52 

'German-English schools, 247- 
248 

Oilman, D. C., 19-20 
Ooodwin, Simeon, 27 
Oove, Aaron, 94, 124, 202, 279, 
298 

Governor of territory appoints 
superintendent, 101 
Greene, S., 176, 284, 296 
Greenwood, J. M., 162-163, 198, 
202 

Guilford, Nathan, 27 

Half day sessions introduced, 
228 

Hancock, John, 279 
Harris, W. T., 283-284 
Health of children, 230-232 
High school, established, 214, 
245-246; relation of principal 
to superintendent, 246-247 
Holyoke, dismissal of teachers, 
202 


Hooker, Josiah, 27 

Hudson City, 204 

Hinsdale, B. A., 278, 296, 305 

Illinois, courts uphold superin- 
tendency, 79-80 

Increase in membership of board 
of education to facilitate 
supervision, 14 

Indianapolis, city clerk assists 
school trustees, 21-22; princi- 
pals^ duties, 24; establishment 
of superintendency, 78-79 ; 
normal school established, 
177-178; trustees supervise 
repairs of buildings, 264; 
superintendent in charge of 
business, 267 

Industrial arts introduced, 243 

Industrial organization used to 
show need of superintendent, 
44; revealed as poor analogy, 
47 

Industrial revolution related to 
growth of cities, 1 

Inspector opposes superintend- 
ent, 167-168 

Janitors, responsible to city 
council, 260-262 

Jersey City, street and water 
commisMoners control of 
school buildings, 9-10; estab- 
lishment of superintendency, 
77; superintendent required to 
be an elector, 91; election of 
superintendent, 106; salary of 
superintendent, 115-116, 118- 
119; conflict between board 
and superintendent, 162; ex- 
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aminations for teaching posi- 
tions, 170; examinations for 
admission to normal school, 
176; assignment of teachers, 
185 ; superintendent fixes 
salaries of teachers, 204; cen- 
sus taken, 207; compulsory 
attendance, 208-209 ; assig^n- 
ment of children, 212; exam- 
inations of children to meas- 
ure teaching efficiency, 216; 
disciplinary problems, 228; 
course of study revision, 239; 
directors inspect buildings, 
264; duties of superintendent, 
303 

Kalamazoo case, 80 
Kansas City, establishment of 
schools, 28-29 ; establishment 
of superintendency, 78-79 ; 
composition of school board, 
162-163; superintendent rates 
teachers, 198; dismissal of 
teachers, 202 ; census, 207 ; 
subdistrict lines modified, 212 ; 
examinations of pupils, 221; 
half day sessions, 228; lack 
of course of study, 233; Ger- 
man-English schools urged, 
248 ; library development, 250 ; 
trustees inspect buildingrs^ 
264; superintendent in charge 
of business, 267 
Kaye, Mayor, address of, 39 
Kendall, C., 172 
Kindergartens, 248 
King, Rufus, 27 

Lack of competent men for 
superintendency, 61-63 


Leach, Daniel, 297 
Legality of superintendency 
tested, 79-80 

Leisure desired for school com- 
mitteemen, 35 
Libraries, 248-250 
Los Angeles, early schools, 7, 
28; establishment of superin- 
tendency, 75-77 ; discontinu- 
ance of super intendency, 76- 
77 ; superintendent an elec- 
tor, 91; discharge of superin- 
tendent, 92-93, 144; superin- 
tendent required to be a 
teacher, 98; election of super- 
intendent, 106; salary of 
superintendent, 118-119; early 
superintendents, 133-134; re- 
sults of ward system of elect- 
ing board, 156; examinations 
for teachers, 181 ; board mem- 
bers appoint teachers, 188; 
superintendent assigns chil- 
dren to school, 213; course of 
study development, 236 
Louisville, principars duties, 24; 
forerunner of superintendent, 
27; mayor's address on need 
of a superintendent, 39; op- 
position to superintendency, 
58, 67; establishment of 

superintendency, 72, 82 ; 

superintendent an elector, 91; 
educational qualifications of 
superintendent, 94; salary of 
superintendent, 116; duties of 
superintendent, 160; examina- 
tions for teachers, 181, 183; 
trustees hold teachers' meet- 
ings, 199-200; examinations of 
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schools held, 216; trustees re- 
mand transfers made by 
superintendent, 224 ; disci- 
plinary problems, 229-230; 
trustees inspect buildings, 
264; business duties of super- 
intendent, 269 

Lowell, Massachusetts, discon- 
tinues superintendency, 85 

.Mack, I. F., 62 
Mann, Horace, 36, 52, 70, 120 
Manual training introduced, 
243-244 

Marking systems, 227 
Maxwell, W., 168-170, 175 
Mayor nominates superintend- 
ent, 101 

McAlister, L, 133 
JMemphis, council control of 
educaton, 8; superintendent 
opens first school, 28; early 
duties of superintendent, 54; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 72; election of board of 
education member as superin- 
tendent, 132-133 ; president of 
board visits schools, 156; ex- 
aminations for principals, 
180; board members appoint 
teachers, 188-189; supervision, 
194; dismissal of teachers, 
200-201; census taken, 207; 
superintendent and board dis- 
pute over textbook, 266 
rMilwaukee, forerunner of super- 
intendent, 27 ; establishment 
of superintendency, 78-79; 
educational qualifications of 
.superintendent, 95-96; re- 


moval of superintendent, 113; 
commissioner advocates in- 
definite tenure of superin- 
tendent, 115; election of 
newspaperman as superin- 
tendent, 135-136; qualifica- 
tions of superintendent De- 
Wolf, 139-140; limited power 
of school board, 150; inef- 
ficiencies of board, 155; an- 
nual examination of teachers, 
183-184; appointment of 
teachers, 192; view of super- 
intendent's abilities, 205; 
principal opposes superin- 
tendent in pupil classification, 
224-226; disciplinary prob- 
lems, 228-229; textbook prob- 
lems, 253, 258-269; secretary 
to care for general business, 
274-275 

Minneapolis, principals perform 
duties of superintendent, 23; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 78-79; lack of tenure 
of superintendent, 140-142; 
superintendent nominates 
teachers, 192 ; absence notices^ 
211; curriculum problem, 241; 
dual administration, 276 

Municipal control of education, 
6-10; difficulties of, 9-10 

Nashville, study before estab- 
lishment of superintendency, 
55; establishment of superin- 
tendency, 72; discontinuance 
of superintendency consid- 
ered, 83; term of election of 
superintendent, 114; relation 
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of board of education and 
superintendent, 149-150 ; as- 
signment of teachers, 185; 
disciplinary problems, 229 ; 
business duties of superin- 
tendent, 269 

National Association of School 
Superintendents, 294 

National Education Association, 
278-280, 294-295 

National Teachers’ Association, 
52 

Newark, superintendence of 
charity school, 31; establish- 
ment of superintendency, 77; 
election of board of education 
member as superintendent, 
132; normal school urged, 
176; appointment of teachers, 
193; pupils dropped from roll, 
208; compulsory attendance, 
211; examinations of pupils, 
219-220; marking system, 
227; health of pupils, 231; 
course of study development, 
236, 239; textbook selection, 
254; business duties of super- 
intendent, 269; dual adminis- 
tration, 277 

New Haven, election of acting 
visitor, 18; duties of acting 
visitor, 19; establishment of 
superintendency, 78-79 ; dis- 
continuance of superintend- 
ency demanded, 86-87; indef- 
inite tenure for superintena- 
ent, 114-115; school of prac- 
tice, 177; examinations for 
teachers, 179; superintendent 
appoints teachers, 193; super- 


intendent inspects schools, 
198 ; teacher intervisitation, 
198-199; dismissal of teachers, 
202 ; securing substitute 
teachers, 203; pupils dropped 
from roll, 208; school for 
truants, 209-210; compulsory 
attendance, 209-210; pupil 
assignment, 213; examina^ 
tions of pupils, 218; classifica- 
tion of pupils, 223; marking 
system, 227 ; half day sessions, 
228 ; disciplinary problems, 
229; corporal punishment in, 
230 ; health of pupils, 230- 
231; course of study adopted, 
235, 238-239; physical train- 
ing in schools, 242; textbook 
problems, 254; business duties 
of superintendent, 269, 275; 

' superintendent investigates 
complaints, 290-291 
New Jersey, compulsory attend- 
ance law, 208-209 
New Orleans, superintendent 
opens first school, 28; impor- 
tance attached to superin- 
tendency and early duties of 
officer, 54-55; reason for es- 
tablishment of superintend- 
ency, 56; opposition to super- 
intendency, 67; establishment 
of superintendency, 78-79 ; 
discontinuance of superin- 
tendency considered, 87-88; 
superintendent not required to 
be elector, 91; educational 
qualifications of superintend- 
ent, 96-97; appointment of 
superintendent, 103-104; re- 
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moval of superintendent, 112; 
salary of superintendent, 
120-121; election of superin- 
tendent, 120-121; superin- 
tendent important member of 
board, 159 ; conflict between 
board and superintendent, 
162; examinations for teach- 
ers, 180-181; assignment of 
teachers, 186; appointment of 
teachers, 193-194; supervi- 
sion, 196; dismissal of teach- 
ers, 201-202; census, 206; ex- 
aminations of pupils, 219; 
classification of pupils, 223- 
224; corporal punishment in, 
230; course of study revision, 
241; high school established, 
245; textbook selection, 255; 
superintendent advises con- 
cerning buildings, 265; semi* 
annual reports required, 286; 
superintendent shocks public, 
291-292 

Newport, teacher certification, 
200 ; high school principal and 
superintendent in conflict, 
246-247 

New York, public school society 
visitor, 20 ; county superin- 
tendent forerunner of city 
superintendent, 20-21; duty of 
proposed superintendent, 40; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 78; lack of definite re- 
sponsibility on part of board 
of education, 153-164; conflict 
between superintendent and 
ward trustees, 168-170; cer- 
tification of teachers, 178-179; 


classroom visitation, 196; cen- 
sus taken, 207 ; attendance of- 
ficers, 211; examinations^ 217- 
219; course of study develop- 
ment, 236, 237; secretary 

supervises business affairs, 
271, 275; superintendent of 
buildings and supplies pro- 
posed, 278 
Noble, S. C., 6 
Normal schools, 175-178 
Northend, Charles, 36, 128-124 

Ofl&ces incompatible with super- 
intendency, 100, 102 
Omiaha, early duties of superin- 
tendent, 54; establishment of 
superintendency, 78-79; local 
men and superintendency, 
129 ; discharge of superin- 
tendents disapproved, 145 ; 
examinations for teachers, 
181; appointment of teachers, 
188; superintendent prepares 
examinations, 220; course of 
study modified, 235; superin- 
tendent strictly educational 
officer, 277 

Oswego normal school, basis of 
others, 177-178 

Parental interest, to be stimu- 
lated by establishment of 
superintendency, 46; by 
school visitation, 289 
Pearl, Joshua, 55 
Pennsylvania, control over ap- 
pointment to superintend- 
encies, 99-100 

Periodicals, influence on estab* 
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lishment of superintendency, 
53 

Permanency of superintendency, 
56 

Philadelphia, late establishment 
of superintendency, 25; prin- 
cipals’ duties, 26 ; building 
inspector appointed, 26; duty 
for proposed superintendent, 
40; need of superintendent, 
48-49; work of Public Educa- 
tion Association, 53; opposi- 
tion of sectional board to 
superinfendency, 67-58 ; lack 
of authority respecting super- 
intendency, 59; establishment 
of superintendency, 73-75, 80; 
condition of schools, 74-76; 
election of superintendent, 
133; district boards of, 163; 
examinations for teachers, 
181; sectional l>oards appoint 
teachers, 187-188 ; estimates 
children not in schools, 208; 
pupil assignment, 213; pupil 
examinations, 221; pupil clas- 
sification, 224 ; course of study 
revision, 240; council controls 
business matters, 262; super- 
intendent of buildings, 271; 
schools closed owing to poor 
business management, 276 

Philbrick, J. D., 66 

Physical training introduced, 
242 

Pickard, J. T., 135, 278, 279- 
280 

Pittsburgh, county superintend- 
ent precedes city superintend- 
ent, 21; need of superintend- 


ent, 49; opposition to super- 
intendency, 63 ; establish- 
ment of superintendency, 78; 
appointment of superintend- 
ent, 101-102; various educa- 
tional boards’ duties not 
clearly defined, 151-163; as- 
signment' of children, 212; 
committee inspects building 
erection, 263 

Politics, and election to super- 
intendency, 137-140; influence 
of, 141; of superintendent 
and board, 163-164 
Popular election of superintend- 
ent, 101, 106-111 
Portland, early conditions, 29; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 78-79; duties of super- 
intendent, 171; pupils drop- 
ped from roll, 208; executive 
committee directs examina- 
tions, 216-217; course of study 
revision, 241 ;'l>usiness duties 
of superintendent, 270 
Press, influence on establish- 
ment of superintendency, 63; 
view of needed qualifications 
of superintendent, 136-140 
Prince, J. T., 284 
Principals, as forerunners of 
superintendent, 23-25 ; oppo- 
sition to superintendency, 66- 
68; also superintendent, 118; 
become superintendents, 126- 
131; examinations for, 180; 
opposition to superintendent, 
224-226 

Professional duties of superin- 
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tendent, 293-298 
Professional men enter superin- 
tendency, 133-136 
Promotion, 221-224 ; semian- 
nual, 226-227 

Providence, council control of 
education, 7-8; early super- 
vision, 11; difficulty of secur- 
ing excellent service of school 
committeemen, 35; duties of 
proposed superintendent, 38- 
39; service rendered by super- 
intendent, 41; superintendent 
to reorganize schools, 65; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 71, 82; proposed bill 
concerning appointment of 
superintendent, 105-106; local 
man desired for superintend- 
ent, 128; administration of 
schools by committee directly, 
154-155; administration by 
subcommittees, 158-159; es- 
tablishment of normal school 
urged, 176; truancy, 210; 
superintendent administers 
examinations, 217; business 
duties of superintendent, 266, 
272; dual administration, 277 
Public Education Association, 
Philadelphia, 53 
Public relations, 283-292 
Pupil personnel, 206-232 

Quincy, 62 

Randall, S. S., 296, 297 
Reports, influence of in spread 
of superintendency, 52-53 


Resignation of superintendents, 
145-147 

Responsibility for establishment 
of superintendency divided, 
59-60 

Richards, Zalmon, 164-167, 295 

Richmond,independence of board 
of education of city council, 
10; early schools, 28; estab- 
lishment of superintendency, 
71-72; appointment of super- 
intendent, 101-102; salary of 
superintendent, 117 ; course of 
study developed, 235 ; business 
duties of superintendent, 269. 

Rochester, need for superintend- 
ent, 49; difficulty of securing 
superintendent, 61 ; opposi- 
tion to superintendency, 65; 
establishment of superintend- 
ency, 78; educational qualifi- 
cations of supenintendent, 95; 
election of superintendent, 
106-107 ; removal of super- 
intendent, 112; superintend- 
ents, 126-127 ; election of 
board member as superinten- 
dent, 132; evils of district 
system in, 151; poor admin- 
istration of schools, 158; re- 
lation of superintendent and 
board, 161; inefficient teach- 
ers, 180; appointment of 
teachers, 193 ; courses of study 
prepared, 233-234; drawing 
introduced, 214; superinten- 
dent is librarian, 250; text- 
book problems, 253; super- 
intendent of buildings urged, 
273. 
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St. Louis, school examiners, 8; 
secretary as forerunner of 
superintendent, 22-23; super- 
vision by board of education 
members, 26-27 ; experience 
without superintendent, 40- 
41; establishment of superm- 
tendency, 78-79; discontinu- 
ance of superintendency, 86- 
86; qualifications of super- 
intendent, 129-130; dismissal 
of superintendent, 147; ex- 
aminations for principals,180; 
appointment of teachers, 193; 
census, 207 ; superintendent 
fills pupil vacancies, 222 ; 
German-English schools, 248; 
establishment of libraries, 
249-250 ; textbook problems, 
255; business duties of super- 
intendent, 269. 

Salary of superintendents, 116- 

121 . 

Salt Lake City, establishment of 
super intendency, 78; superin- 
tendent an elector, 91-92; of- 
fices incompatible with super- 
intendency, 100; examinations 
for teachers, 181; appoint- 
ment of teachers, 191-192. 

San Francisco, schools preced- 
ing superintendency, 28; pro- 
visions of ordinance establish- 
ing superintendency, 66; op- 
position to superintendency, 
69; establishment of super- 
intendency, 72; superinten- 
dent an elector, 91; offices in- 
, compatible with superinten- 


dency, 100, 102; appointment 
of superintendent, 104; elec- 
tion of superintendent, 108- 
111; salary of superintendent, 
116, 117 ; superintendent's 
qualifications, 134; tenure of 
superintendent in, 140, 142; 
board of education members 
keep office hours, 155 ; type of 
men on board of education, 
156; superintendent appoints 
board members, 159 ; duties of 
superintendent, 160, 171-172; 
conflict between superintend- 
ent and board, 167-168; nor- 
mal school urged, 176; exam- 
inations for teachers, 181-183; 
board members appoint teach- 
ers, 189-190; dismissal of 
teachers, 200; enforcement of 
attendance, 211; examinations 
of pupils, 219; textbook pro- 
blems, 263; directors inspect 
schoolhouses, 263 ; business 
duties of superintendent, 
270; assistant superintendent 
urged, 272-273; report re- 
quired, 286. 

Savannah, establishment of sup- 
erintendency, 78; discharge of 
superintendents, 146; exam- 
inations for teachers, 180; 
census, 207; extended school 
system, 227-228; course of 
study revision, 242. 

School committee, responsibili- 
ties, 11-12; change in duties, 
33; effort to improve service 
of, 33; fluctuating condition 
of, 33-34; short tenure of 
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members, 34-36; difficulty in 
securing men to serve, 35-88; 
inefficient service of, 35-36; 
results of increase in size of, 
43; opposition to superinten- 
dency, 57-58; appointment of 
superintencLents, 101-102 ; elec- 
tion of one of members of as 
superintendent, 132-133; re- 
lations with superintendent, 
149-174; committee organiza- 
tion of, 156-157; superinten- 
dent active member of, 159; 
desire to appoint teachers, 
183; visits classes, 197-198; 
examines students, 219. 

School Director appoints super- 
intendent, 101. 

Scorecard, employment of by 
superintendent, 198. 

Search, P.' W., 92, 144. 

Sears, B., 50, 

Seattle, classification of pupils 
by university president, 26; 
establishment of superinten- 
dency, 78-79; discontinuance 
of superintendency, 86; term 
of election of superintendent, 
113-114; discharge of super- 
intendent, 144-145 ; political 
activity of superintendent, 
163-164; appointment of teach- 
ers, 192; supervision, 194; 
tardiness defined by board of 
education, 226; buildings 
poorly planned, 266; report 
required, 286. 

Secretary of board of education 
as superintendent, 22 


Sectional directors, accomplish- 
ments, 58 

Sewing introduced, 242-243 
Shaw, John A., 54, 120-121 
Springfield, school committee 
responsibilies, 11; principal’s 
duties, 24-25; supervision by 
committee members, 26; as- 
sumption of superintendency 
by Hooker, 27; condition of 
school committee, 34-35; fail- 
ure of meiT to serve on school 
committee, 37 ; poor quality 
of teachers^ 46; advantage of 
superintendency, 52-53; ap- 
pointment of superintendent, 
61, 63; discontinuance of sup- 
erintendency, 65, 83; commit- 
tee to consider superinten- 
dency, 69-70; establishment of 
superintendency, 80; appoint- 
ment of teachers, 191; con- 
tinuation school established, 
210-211 ; health of pupils, 231- 
232; physical education intro- 
duced, 242; textbook selection, 
254; schoolhouse agents res- 
ponsible to council, 261-262; 
superintendent and business, 
267; public relations pro- 
gram, 284-285 

State board of education, ap- 
I)Oints city superintendent, 
101-103 

Stockwell, Thomas, 5 
Substitute teachers, 203-204 
Superintendent, office of, con- 
sidered as having been esta- 
blished when, 5-6; office esta- 
blished simultaneously with 
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board of education, 28-29; 
early use of word, 31 ; purpose 
of, 31; duties proposed for 
superintendent, 38-56; com- 
pared to industrial leader, 44; 
to be justified by results pro- 
duced, 45; opposition to es- 
tablishment of, 67-68; lack of 
competent men to fill, 61-63; 
lack of responsibilites of, 64; 
establishment of, 69-88; dis- 
continuance of, 76-77; 83-88; 
required to be an elector, 89- 
94; educational qualifications 
of, 94-102; offices incompatible 
with, 100, 102; boards ap- 
pointing, 101 ; appointment of, 
101-111; dismissal of, 111- 
113; term of election of, 113- 
116; tenure of, 113-115, 126- 
127, 140-146; salary of, 115- 
121, 126-127; part time em- 
ployee, 117-118; status of, 
123-148; type of men, 123- 
148; positions held previous 
to, 126-127; turnover of, 126- 
127; resignations of, 146-147; 
relations to board of educa- 
tion, 149-174; relation to sub- 
committees, 168-159; rights at 
board meetings, 159-160; 
duties of, 160-162; duties con- 
flict with those of board, 164- 
167; relation to pupils, 206- 
232; takes census, 206-208; 
prepares and administers ex- 
aminations, 215-222; classifies 
pttpils, 228-226; disciplinary 
problems of, 228-231; relation 
to program of studies, 233- 


259; introduces new subjects, 
242-245 ; establishes new 
schools, 245-248; relation to 
high school principal, 246-247; 
relation to libraries, 248-250; 
textbook problems of, 250-259; 
business responsibilities of, 
260-282; secretary of board; 
269; relation to business man- 
ager, 275-282; relation to 
public relations program, 283- 
292; relation to other super- 
intendents and to profession, 
293-298 

Supervision, early recognition 
of value of, 11; lack of train- 
ing of school committeemen 
for, 46 ; difficulty of, 47-48 ; of 
teachers, 194-201 

Suzzallo, H., 6 

Swett, John, 59, 111, 117, 134, 
141, 168, 182-183 

Tardiness defined by board of 
education, 226 

Teachers, poor selection and 
poor quality of, 46-47; rela- 
tion to superintendent, 48; 
opposition to superintendency, 
68, 65-67; relation of super- 
intendent to, 176-205; pre- 
service training of, 176-178; 
certification of, 178, 200; ex- 
aminations of, 178-183; ap- 
pointment of, 183-194; assign- 
ment of, 185-186; supervision, 
194-201 ; dismissal of, 201-203 ; 
substitutes, 203-204; salaries, 
204 

Tenure of superintendent, 113- 
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115, 126-127,140-145 
Term of election of superinten- 
dent, 113-115 

Textbooks, selection of a pro- 
posed duty of superintendent, 
49-50; supplied to indigent, 
215; selection of, 250-259 
Tisbury school committee pow- 
ers, 31 

Town meeting, control of educa- 
tion, 6; establishment of sup- 
erintendency, 69 
Truancy, 208-211 
Truancy school, 209-210 
Truant officers, 209-211 
Tuition fees, 214-215 
Turnover of superintendents, 
126-127 

Unity hoped for through super- 
intendency, 42 

Universities, influenced by sup- 
erintendents, 296-297 

Virginia, tenure of superinten- 
dents in, 142 

Washington,conduct of teachers’ 
institutes before superinten- 
dency was established, 26; dif- 
ficulty of securing school 
trustees, 35; duties of pro- 
posed superintendent, 38; op- 
position to superintendency, 
60, 63; establishment of sup- 
erintendency, 12; superinten- 
dent an elector, 91; appoint- 
ment of superintendent, 104- 
105; home talent superinten- 
dent desired, 128-129; super- 


intendent presides at meet- 
ings, 159; conflict between 
superintendent and board of 
education, 164-167; normal 
school urged, 176; examina- 
tions of teachers, 182; class- 
room visitation by superinten- 
dent and board members, 197- 
198; examinations conducted 
by trustees and superintend- 
ent, 219; half day sessions, 
228; health of pupils, 230-231; 
course of study development, 
236; textbook selection, 254; 
janitors responsible to super- 
visor of public buildings, 262 ; 
council controls business as- 
pects of education, 262; direc- 
tors inspect buildings, 264; 
superintendent and business, 
267-268; assistant superin- 
tendent desired for business 
administration, 273-274 
White, Emerson E., 52, 75, 143- 
144, 203, 233, 278, 285 
Wilmington, low scholarship of 
teachers, 47; need of super- 
intendent, 48; opposition to 
superintendency, 66; establish- 
ment of superintendency, 78- 
79; examinations for teachers, 
179; promotion of teachers, 
184; teacher intervisitation, 
198-199; certification of teach- 
ers by examination, 200; 
course of study development, 
236, 240 

Worcester, school committee res- 
^ ponsibilities, 11-12; purpose 
of superintendency, 32; con- 
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ditions of school committee, 
34-35; proposed duty of sup- 
erintendent, 50-51 ; appoint- 
ment of superintendent, 61; 
establishment of superinten- 
dency, 70-71; salary of super- 
intendent, 116; duties of sup- 


erintendent, 121-122 ; dis- 
charge of superintendent, 144, 
147; certification of teachers, 
178; curriculum prepared, 
233, 236; textbook selection, 
251; council controls business 
matters, 282. 
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